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TO  ONE 

l\  ho,  without  strength,  makes  slaves  of  the  strong; 
H  ho,  loving  none,  is  loVed  by  all   - 

THE  BABY 
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NOTE  TO  THE   READER 

The  events  herein  record-,  i  really 
hap]>ened,  although  some  latitude 
has  been  taken  as  to  time  and  place; 
and  one  experience  may  seem  to  fol- 
low fast  upon  another,  because,  nec- 
essarily, the  best  of  all  has  been 
omitted — the  glorious  succession  of 
eventless  days  when  one  was  content 
to  be  alive  and  carefree. 

G.  G.  S. 

Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  1907 
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PART  I. 


IN    THE    SIERRA 
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THE 


THE     SILVER    MOON 


ERE  you  ever  in  the 
open  air  through  all  the 
rounded  day  v/ith  not 
so  much  as  a  strip  of 
canvas  between  you 
and  the  great  space 
above?  Have  you  ever  watched  that 
space  put  forth  its  round  of  blue — 
from  palest  grey  at  early  mom — chill 
as  Ophelia's  brook-kissed  tresses,  to 
warmer — as  the  dove  is  grey,  like 
the  passion  of  ansmic  youth,  to 
steel  -glittering  as  the  mercenary 
eye,  to  drab — a  brooding  menace, 
to  slate — even  as  Othello's   sombre 


mien  —  a     certainty 
storm  ? 

Or,  have  you  ever  watched  its 
gayer  nature  from  that  same  chill 
tone  at  dawn  peep  forth,  little  spots 
of  blue,  like  childish  laughter  dis- 
pelling sterner  mood,  until  the  whole 
wide  dome  is  smiling — the  l)lue  of 
the  asteria;  warmer  yet  as  the  sun 
mounts — to  turquoise,  and  at  last 
the  true  cerulean,  shimmering,  blaz- 
ing in  all  the  ripe  completed  beauty 
of  a  June  garden?  Then  have  you, 
as  the  hours  circled,  watched  this 
full-blooded  light  yield  its  radiance 
to  the  spirit  of  evening,  gently  drift- 
ing to  the  blue  of  the  ancients,  lapis 
lazuli — dee])er,  deeper  yet,  until  the 
whole  wonderful  mantle  is  spread 
over  you,  a  great  dark-hearted  sap- 
phire ?  Then,  indeed  you  have  found 
something  good. 

I  am  not  asking  you,  the  veteran, 
scarred  with  wounds  and  memories, 
nor  you,  the  free-spirited  moun- 
taineer or  plainsman;  but  you 
house-ridden  dwellers  in  the  cities, 
soul-sick  ones,  in  church,  in  drawing- 
room,  in  office,  or  sweat-shop.  Throw 
oflE    your   fetters    for    awhile,    your 
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prejudice,  your  narrow-mindedness, 
all  the  petty  things  that  make  your 
daily  trappmgs  and  take  a  sun- 
bath  with  me,  give  your  starved 
soul  a  chance — the  road  to  the 
outdoors  is  open  to  all.  And  as 
Providence  is  apparently  over-busy 
administering  to  every  feeble  soul 
the  necessary,  ])roi)erly-mixed  tonic 
of  self-Sctcrifice  and  recom.pense, 
come  with  me  back  to  the  woods, 
pry  open  your  V)lind  eyes  and  grow 
as  the   flowers  grow. 


STRONG  breeze  was  stirring 
the  tree-tops,  the  shining  blue- 

eyed  water    of    Lake   Tahoe 

danced  happily  ■>  its  mountain 
home.  The  lai  .t.  fattest  trout 
found  shelter  there,  lucky  the  human 
who  could  float  and  dive  with  them. 
He  might  feel  he  was  descended 
from  the  mer-folk,  the  sea  his  n  lural 
habitat,  so  buoyant  is  it,  so  deep, 
so  bracing,  so  everything  a  water 
should  be. 

At  least  Nimrod  said  it  was  all 
these  things,  said  it  at  great  length 
as  he  stood,  fully  dressed,  with  no 


suspicious  dampness  to  be  discerned 
upon  his  locks,  and  flung  chips  to 
Undine,  who  rejoiced  audibly  while 
bringing  them  to  shore.  Undine 
was  a  black  mongrel,  a  drifter  in  the 
high  country,  like  ourselves.  She 
had  serv^ed  many  masters,  cattle- 
men, even  sheepmen,  but  the  only 
law  she  permanently  obeyed  was 
that  of  the  wild.  She  had  attached 
herself  to  our  cavalcade  under  cir- 
cumstances unexpected  as  they  were 
praiseworthy.  But  first  it  seems 
best  to  record  that  my  "Yes" 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  variety 
of  exclamation  and  interrogation 
points,  caused  Nimrod  to  say  with 
a  trace  of  haste  in  his  manner: 

"Look  at  Silverton " 

And  I  did  look  at  Silverton  playing 
tag  in  the  water  with  Undine,  whose 
tail  must  have  fairly  loosened  at 
the  joints  with  joy. 

Silverton  was  good  to  look  at, 
six  feet  two;  he  was  equally  good 
to  be  with.  He  is  dead  now,  poor 
chap,  so  I  can  say  all  the  nice  things 
about  him  that  occur  to  me.  Lou 
Silverton  was  the  mountain  type  in 
its   highest   expression,    a   big   man 
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morally  as  well  as  f)hysically,  her- 
culean' strength  at  anybody's  ser- 
vice (I  have  seen  him  break  a  big 
|)ebr)le  in  his  hands),  his  never-failing 
good  humour,  his  homely  philosophy 
and  woodcraft  lore  made  him  the 
man  of  all  others  to  go  camping  with. 
It  was  largely  his  courage  and  en- 
durance that  had  made  it  possible 
to  bring  Monarch  the  biggest  grizzly 
ever  captured  alive,  to  the  Zoo  at 
Golden  Gate. 

Whether  my  derision  had  urged 
him  on,  or  whether  his  own  remarks 
were    a    precursor    to    his    present 
plan,  I  know  not,  but  Nimrod  disap- 
peared behind  some  bushes  and  soon 
was  splashing   right  merrily.     How 
I  envied  tiiem.     My  prim  inheritance 
forbade  that  a  towel  should  serve  as 
a  bathing  garment.     To  my  undoing, 
memory  now   presented    a     picture 
printed  there  only  the  day  before 
when  on  the  march;  a  jolly  cascade 
of    purest    mountain    vintage    had 
scooped  out   in   Hs  eager  course  a 
granite    slab,    great    boulders    were 
piled  about  it.     Here  was  a  bath-tub 
smooth,  unscarred  by  crack  or  peb- 
ble, a  bath-tub  for  Susanne  to  envy. 
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It  was  not  more  than  three  miles. 
Surely  I  could  find  it.  Leaving 
tliese  brazen  men  with  their  brazen 
dog  to  take  their  shameless  bath, 
wrai)ped  in  a  cloak  of  modesty  and 
sweet  antici]-)ations,  I  jumped  ujion 
the  ever-ready  horse,  and  trying  to 
pretend  that  I  was  accustomed  to 
going  through  these  great  solemn 
woods  alone  I  started  for  the  reality 
of  that  ablutionary  picture.  When 
at  last  it  was  found,  the  sun  had  al- 
ready begun  to  jxiU  down  his  shades, 
the  ])ool,  perhaps  eight  feet  across 
and  waist  deep,  looked  black  and 
cold — brrrrh!  very  cold.  No,  de- 
cidedly, Susanne  would  never  have 
risked  her  satin  flesh.  As  I  hesitated 
the  pines  above  sighed  loudly: 

"  Wo  love  the  pool  so  deep  and  cool, 
It  is  our  child. 
Step  boldly  in,  dare  all  to  win, 
•Twill  then  be  mild." 


After  that,  the  only  polite  thing 
to  do  was  to  become  accjuainted 
in  the  manner  outlined.  Unfortun- 
atelv,  wet  rock  is  often  like  good 
intentions,  most  sli]ij)ery.  Not  un- 
aware  of  this    I    selected   the  least 
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sloping  approach;  a  chilly  wind 
s\vei)t  by  and  through  my  Eve's 
costume  most  unpleasantly,  when 
bump,  bang-sj)lash!  I  had  slid  full 
length,  face  downward  into  the 
water. 

O  m.ournful  deceivers  above — are 
you  the  unwilling  servants  of  the 
monster  my  affrighted  eves  now 
gazed  ui:)on?  Life  may  hold  worse 
moments,  I  pray  not.  What  fiend 
had  daslied  me  into  that  icy  water 
to  disturt),  in  frantic  struggles  for  the 
life-giving  air.  the  owner  .)f  this  pool 
— a  water-snake  with  darting  tongue 
in  a  flattened  head.  It  was  not 
courage  but  sheer  fright  that  tight- 
ened my  hold  on  the  rock  rim  near 
his  writhing  tail.  There  seemed  yards 
of  the  squirming  horror;  in  fact  it 
filled  the  universe.  It  seemed  to  be 
enveloping  me  in  swirling  waves,  as 
the  dragon  of  the  pool  gradually 
glided  under  the  rock.  Then  sud- 
denly again  the  pines  sang: 

" d.-ire  all  to  win.  " 

I  let  go  and  managed  to  scramble 
out  of  the  water,  a  >ozen  rag. 
It  had  been  such  a  delightful  bath! 
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Fortunately  Nimrod  had  luinted 
me  uj)  and  my  cotirage  being  as 
absent  as  the  chill  was  ])rcsent,  soon 
supplied  some  of  the  Dutch  variety — 
such  siren  ])ines,  yet  do  I  love  you. 

Having  revi\-cd  the  ])erishing, 
Ximrod,  after  the  manner  of  husbands, 
j'roceeded  i<>  investigate.  How  long 
was  the  snake,  how  marked,  what 
shaped  head? 

"Humjtli!  Piliiophis  caicnijcr,  a 
liarmless  Bull-snake!  I)oul)tlessmore 
scared  than  you."  -Could  you  have 
forgiven  him?  Later  Silverton's  phil- 
osoj)h\' smoothed  mv  rulfled  feelings. 

"  Why  do  you  si  se  I  am  such  a 
coward  ?  Sui  el\'  y^  i.ave  never  been 
afraid  in  your  life,  have  you?" 

"  Ves,"  a  courteous  lie,  "but  being 
afraid  docs  not  mean  a  coward. 
That's  imagination.  You  see.  I 
haven't  much.  It's  what  one  docs 
that  counts.  A  f char's  feelings  are 
his  own  job.  I'll  bet  you've  got 
more  of  the  real  article  thr.n  I  have. 
You  get  in  a  tiglit  ])lace,  you  hate  i!;, 
but  get  out.  \ow  I  get  m  a  tight 
place — I  just  get  out — no  frills — no 
credit." 

He  took  olY  his  somljrero,  a  huge 


affair  with  a  plain  leather  band  on  the 
crown,  and  held  it  l)esiile  mine.  It 
was  like  his  but  much  smaller  and  the 
wide  leather  band  was  l)eautifully 
carved,  a  Mexican  silver  buckle 
held  it. 

' '  That's  the  difference— frills.     It's 
just  as  useful." 

We  had  been  out  in  the  Sierra 
for  two  weeks.  There  was  one  more 
of  us,  the  cook.  There  ought  to  have 
been  three  more  of  us.  for  Sally  and 
lier  husband  were  coming,  but  one  of 
tlie  children  got  the  measles.  Unless 
some  other  gemis  trium])li,  they  will 
join  us  next  month  in  Idaho.  Sally's 
real  name  is  Guliclma.  She  could 
not  help  it.  There  has  always  been 
one  in  the  family.  Her  grandmother's 
name  was  Gulielma  l^Iary  Ann  Sprig- 
ett  Penn  Wells  Dean,  so  she  got  off 
with  G.  D.  Rockingham,  and  now 
she  is — vou  know — Tevis.  So  Bobl)y 
Tevis  calls  her  "Pet,"  or  "Petty." 
and  I  call  her  Sally.  She  does  not 
care.  She  is  hardened,  she  even 
looks  with  sweet  unflinching  eyes 
when  her  old-fashioned  mother,  going 
back  to  first  principles,  says,  "Gu-li- 
el-ma!" 
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I  have  never  camped  with  a  wo- 
man, biit  Bobbie  Tevis  has  felt  the 
call  of  the  Red  Gods  and  Sally  has 
to  come.  She  is  very  wise  in  the 
matter  of  huslxmd  kecpin.cr,  is  Sally. 
I  liavo  never  seen  her  equal.  Bobbie 
does  every thin;^  for  her,  and  adores 
her,  and  is  not  happy  unless  she  is 
enjoying  with  liim  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  moment.  She  has  practi- 
cally made  herself  over,  perhaps  a 
trifle  strenuous  for  most,  but  it  is 
beautiful  to  behold. 

As  for  the  cook,  he  was  just  an 
Ordinary  Man  who  owned  four  horses 
and  a  wagon  and  some  saddle  horses, 
lived  in  Goldville,  the  place  we 
wanted  to  start  from — and  could 
bake  bread. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning: 
We  left  Sacramento,  a  light  hearted 
trio,  on  the  "mixed."  At  last  we 
were  started  after  much  buying  of 
provisions  and  cam])  necessaries. 
Perha])s  you  have  never  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  '  'nii.xed  "  ?  Tliis  one 
had  a  moril)und  ilay  coach  very  much 
frayed  and  moth-eaten  in  tlie  matter 
of  velvet  seats,  and  very  feeble  in 
the  springs;  we  seemed  to  be  riding 


chiefly  on  the  trucks.  Being  the  one 
daily  train  we  had  a  caboose  behind, 
and' the  rest  of  us  was  freight.  With 
frequent  stops  for  breath  or  water, 
the  engine  puffed,  puffed  up  hill  at 
least  ten  n-xiles  an  hour.  But  no 
matter,  for  the  iron  horse  toiled 
through  a  vast  orchard  and  when  it 
gave  a  long  wheezing  hiss  and  put  on 
brakes  to  rest,  merrily  Silverton 
jumped  off  and  foraged  for  the  ripest 
figs  and  Ximrod  for  the  rosiest 
peaches,  until  gorged  with  the  best 
of  California's  cornucopia,  we  were 
glad  to  leave  the  fruit  belt,  puffing, 
blowing  and  bunii)ing  our  way  to- 
ward the  Sierra,  calm  "sentinels  of 
the  sky."  Once  among  them  the 
engine  banked  its  fires  and  expired. 
We  were  at  the  terminal,  Goldville. 

Nowhere  is  the  air  so  clear,  the  sun 
so  grateful,  as  in  the  mountains,  but 
hkewise  never  do  the  clouds  seem 
so  black  nor  human  passions,  stripped 
of  some  of  their  civilised  trappings, 
show  themsehes  more  flagrantly. 
I  am  thinking  of  what  happened 
during  the  two  Ik  Airs  spent  at  Gold- 
ville. Nimrod  and  Silverton  were 
busy  with  the  Ordinary  Man  getting 
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ready  for  the  start  that  very  after- 
noon into  the  mountains — we  were 
to  have  no  more  roofs  for  a  glorious 
•vvhile. 

Being  unoccupied,  I  drifted  down 
the  main  street  and  into  a  little  park 
surrounding  the  Court  House.  Sev- 
eral children  and  dogs  were  playing; 
on  the  benches  were  a  few  loafers 
and  some  women  frotn  the  country 
with  baskets — a  long  line  beyond  of 
dustv  vehicles  with  horses  hitched 
testified  that  it  was  market  day. 
Selecting  a  vacant  and  shaded  bench 
I  sat  thereon  and  extracting  a  tiny 
volume  of  verse  from  the  crown  of 
my  hat  began  to  read — I  have  no 
idea  how  long. 

Fair  lilies,  roses  red, 


That  once  above  my  head 
Waved  in  a  wealth  of  soft  caressing  splen- 
dour     " 

"Miss,  did  you  ever  sef"  a  dead 
man?"  Shot  into  my  ear  like  an 
arrow.  Sonieone  had  whisi:)ered  it 
sibilantly.  My  slow  astonished  gaze, 
thus  torn  from  the  contemplation  of 
youth,  love  and  beauty,  saw  beside 
me  a  small  woman  in  shabby  black, 


her  eyes  straight  ahead,  looking  at 
something  within,  her  hands  clasped 
tightly  in  her  lap.  How  had  she 
got  there? 

"He's  dead.  I  never  saw  one. 
He's  there  now." 

She  shot  a  sidelong  glance  at  me. 

"Where?" 

"Over  there,"  giving  her  right 
slioulder  a  hitch  in  the  direction  of 
Main  Street. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  him?" 
She  questioned  in  the  same  sup- 
pressed tone.  Most  assuredl>'  I  would 
not,  but  before  I  could  say  so  she 
went  on. 

"They  took  him  there  this  morn- 
ing. He  shot  hisself  yesterday.  He 
lived  next  ranch — and  I — want  to 
see   him.     I  can't  go   alone.     Been 

tr ving  to .     Now  will  you  come  ? ' ' 

She  had  risen  and  for  a  momicnt  an 
eager  look  chased  away  the  strained 
one. 

"Why  did  he "  She  inter- 
rupted me. 

"He's  a  widower.  She's  gone 
about  a  year.  His  step-daughter 
kept  house  for  him,  and  folks  say — 
well  she's  come  to  no  good  end,  and 
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he's  shot  hisself  because  folks  said — 
but  he  and  I — we —  Ain't  vou  com- 
in'  ?  The  old  Man  '11  be  startin'  back 
soon."  She  glanced  at  the  long  line 
of  market  wagons  beyond  the  square. 

"  Comin}" 

"Very  well." 

I  had  much  to  do  to  keep  pace 
with  her.  Once  having  gotten  me, 
her  moral  force,  started,  she  trav- 
elled swiftly  out  of  the  park,  down 
Main  Street,  turned  at  the  third 
block  and  halted  abruptly  in  front 
of  "there,"  which  proved  to  be  an 
"Undertaking  Parlour." 

"I  dare  n't— see  him."  It  was  a 
plea  for  reinforcement. 

"Come!" 

Once  inside,  she  spoke  to  a  man 
who  appeared  from  the  rear  in  his 
shirtsleeves. 

"I — we  want  to  see  him." 

This  speech  appeared  sufficiently 
normal  to  the  gentleman  of  the 
undertaking. 

"Come  right  back  here,"  he  said 
in  a  cheerful  business-like  tone"  the 
coffin  is  most  done,  we're  just  engrav- 
ing the  plate.  He  spelt  his  name 
with  two  I's,  I  presume?" 


The  woman  nodded.  I  essayed  to 
wait  for  her,  a  grip  on  my  sleeve 
showed  that  she  still  needed  the 
human  touch  of  sympathy.  To- 
gether we  followed  to  the  workshop 
where  loudly  a  hammer  proclaimed 
a  wooden  case  being  put  together,  and 
somewhat  ajxart,  on  a  rough  bier, 
under  a  sheet,  lay  the  figure  of  "  him" 
who  had  not  "made  good,  "  as  Silver- 
ton  would  put  it.  In  a  little  house 
ten  miles  away  a  girl  was  cursing 
him,  and  the  neighbours  were  help- 
ing. Mere  in  the  crude  noisy  shop 
was  his  one  mourner — the  other 
woman. 

Dry-eyed  she  lf)()ked  at  him,  bullet 
mark  and  all,  kxjked  long  and  looked 
again,  then  the  vision  held  before  her 
she  sought  the  street  and  turned 
toward  the  market  place  and  the 
"old  Man." 

She  dropped  me  as  one  drops  a 
shoe,  she  neither  knew  nor  cared; 
and  I  scuttled  l-iack  to  Nimrod  and 
pleasant  things. 

We  slept  that  night  on  a  straw- 
stack  in  the  Ordinary  Man's  ranch, 
a  few  miles  out  of  Goldville.  Of 
course,  being  an  Ordinary  Man  he 


had  forgotten  something  important, 
so  we  could  get  no  farther.  The 
overd(->me  was  violet  black  that  night 
with  a  delicate  all-over  embroidery 
of  silver.  For  a  long  time  I  lay  looking 
at  it,  the  straw  slowly  settling  under 
my  weight,  making  a  cosy  nest, 
amplv  protected  from  the  crisp  night 
air.  I  was  floating  in  the  sweet 
upper  oilcnce  when  a  something  set 
it  all  athrill.  a  long  drawn  melodious 
fjuavering  ivcooooooo — lollowed  by  a 
few  short,  sharp  shocks  of  sound,  and 
then  a  chorus  of  rolling  quavers, 
swelling  and  fading— iLiiitvouoo 
woooowoo. 

It  did  not  reallv  wake  me.  I 
knew  't  so  well— the  evening  song 
of  the  CO  votes.  They  were  singing 
the  song  of  the  hills,  and  feeling  that 
now  indeed  was  I  truly  in  the  open, 
mv  judging  at  "The  Inn  of  the 
Silver  Moon"  lost  reality  and  the 
silver  wrought  bowl  slipped  farther 
and  farther  away. 


II. 


KEAL  DANGERS  OF  THE  OPEN  VERSUS 
POPULAR  NOTION — UNDINE's  STORY 

S  already  said,  Undine 
had  vagrant!)-  answered 
I  to  the  will  of  many,  and 
permanently  to  her  own. 
During  her  nomadic  ca- 
reer she  had  picked  up 
several  trades,  such  as  cattle-  and 
shccp-keeping,  and  at  least  three  ac- 
complishments, swimming,  barking 
like  a  wolf,  and  deer-running,  the 
last  often  much  appreciated  by  the 
bacon-fed  herder  with  whom  she  had 
consented  awhile  to  tarry,  taking  his 
orders,  doing  his  work  and  sharing 
his  food  and  fire.    Undine  hated  salt 
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pf>rk  and  "camp  sinkers,"  so  if  ]H)Ssi- 
]Ac  she  ])ruviile(l  her  own  susten- 
ance—an\-  inilucky  iickl  mouse  or 
chipmunk  not  agile  enough  to  escape 

her  sjjrins- 

Sliec])  ha'l  ahvavs  been  associated 
in  mv  mind  with  i,'reat  green  stretches 
(,f    rolhng     i>ark    kind    whereon     a 
haniU'ul    of    these    welkkept  wocjlly 
things  fed  ]iicturcs(iuely.  yiekling  at 
uncertain  times  anil  in  obscure  ways, 
white   ileece;  so    J    hatl    small  sym- 
])athy  witli  the  ])rcjuilice  in  the  West, 
encountered       universally,      against 
"  slice])men.""  \Vh\-  ckiss  them  among 
the   despised?      And   tlie  herders  as 
creatures  be\ond  the  ]Kile--<>utcasts? 
-Whv?  We    must   have   food,    and 
nmtton  is  n^ost  delectaVtle. 

We  had  been  travelling  about  a 
week,  each  day  gli<ling  bv  as  event- 
less and  delightful  as  anotlier  until 
I  had  come  to  the  comfort  able  be- 
lief that  in  well-regulated  "outfits" 
nothin'.T  did  ha]ipen;  when  tlie  ac- 
cunmlatcd  boUs_  of  Jove  struck 
among  u<  right  inr  i\y.  On  a  cer- 
tain well-retnembered  dav  we  bcg.an 
to  pass  through  some  very  cxtraor- 
din  iry    countrv,    unclean,    desulate. 


The  dust  was  increclible.  It  covered 
us  like  the  shower  from  a  volcant). 
Xixurod  was  traiisvorincd  into  a  dis- 
gusted looking  Santa  Claus,  hair, 
mustache,  eyebrows,  even  eyelashes 
had  disappeared  under  a  reddish 
coating.  Over  the  road  (tlie  Sierra 
are  much  more  man-claimed  than 
the  Rockies,  one  finds  roads  instead 
of  trails)  it  hung  like  a  blanket  ten 
feet  high  of  ever  changing  })arLicles; 
the  horses  j)l()Ughed  through  it  eight 
inches  thick  or  more,  blinding,  chok- 
ing, intolerable.  Itwas  the  dry  season, 
but  we  had  seen  nothing  like  this. 

"Whv  is  \{'t"  I  questioned  and 
the  Ordinary   Man  answered — 

"Shee])." 

Silverton  elaborated — "It's  a  jiity 
thev've  got  iiold  of  so  much  of  these 
mountains.  But  suppose  they've 
got  to  go  somewhere.  Gov'm.cnt 
ought  to  reg  ilatc  'em,  so  many  to 
the  S(iuare  mile,  and  not  let  them 
wipe  out  th'  hull  country.  Isn't 
a  green  thing  left  when  they  get 
through.  Worse'n  a  ]4ague  o'  lo- 
custs. We  're  gettin'  close  to  some 
now." 

I    wondered  how   he  knew,  but  I 
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had  ^ivcn  up  tr\  inj?  to  fathom  Sil- 
vcrton's  woodcraft,  ])crhai)S  he  saw- 
tracks  or  the  breeze  brought  tidings. 

Yes,  tliere  was  sfmiething  })e- 
cuhar  on  the  wind,  very  peculiar 
and  very  unpleasant.  Was  it  burn- 
ing rubl)er?  X(>,  much  worse.  It 
was  growing  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  the  dust !  Every  one  of  the  mil- 
lion ])art,icles  bore  its  unspeak- 
ably malodorous  freight.  Oh!  for 
the' power  that  clertned  the  Augean 
stables!  The  Ordinary  Man  whi])ped 
up  his  horses.  I  was  seated  at  the 
time  on  a  big  roll  of  bedding  at  the 
back  of  the  wagon,  leading  my 
horse  by  the  bridle.  The  four  horses 
shot  forward  rmd  I  had  the  choice  of 
loosening  the  hold  on  my  horse  or 
tn\-self.  A  lost  horse  seemed  ])refer- 
a!)le  to  a  lost  equilibrium  rmd  that 
o\-erpowering  dust  and  smell  made 
me  indilTerent. 

Nimrod  caught  the  horse  but  I 
declined  to  be  burdened  with  it. 
I  longed  for  a  fragrant  terrace  far 
awav  where  clematis,  and  oleanders 
and  (laydilies  scented  the  clear  air. 

"Pretty  nearly  out,"  he  encour- 
aged. 
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"Out  of  what?"  I  snapped  gently. 

"Sheep."  I  think  his  expression 
would  have  showed  surprise  if  it 
could  have  penetrated  the  layer  of 
dirt  on  his  visage.  "They  are  some 
distance  ofT  on  the  right,  must  be 
several  thousand  s ! " 

I  had  not  seen  a  thing.  But  now 
1  heard  voices,  muffled  sounds  and 
bleats.  So  this  particular  brand  of 
smell  and  this  deluge  of  dust  meant 
' '  shcv^. ' '  We  were  on  the  necessary 
thoroughfare  for  these  poor  beasts  to 
reach  higher  pasture  lands.  They 
were  making  a  forced  march  in  order 
to  get  foo(l.  for  this  region  had  al- 
ready been  devastated  by  their  jire- 
decessors.  The  strea"  s  were  dehled. 
the  veg.nation  gone,  n     ung  but  dust 

and  ruin.  .^11/       1 

lust  then,  a  darting  ball  of  red 
sh()t  into  the  road,  turn -d  toward  us 
one  end  from  which  ...vo  gleaming 
eyes  shone,  the  oth.er  eid  was  suff 
for  an  instant  and  then  wagglcil. 

"Oh  you  poor  little  doggie,  what 
a  sight' vou  arc! "  It  gave  two  short 
barks  and  several  hard  waggles  and 
was  olT.  "That  is  the  sheep  herders 
mainstay,"  said  Silverton.  "the  dog 
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does  mnct  of  tlie  work.  The  herd- 
ers arc  nery  lot,  mostly  Mexican 
trash,  .lecent  man  would  take 
such  a  y  ib.'' 

So  now  1  imclcrstood  the  preju- 
dice. At  best  a  herder's  life  rei)re- 
scnts  long  weeks  ah  >ne,  his  only  and 
constant  com])any  sheep,  sheej),  silly, 
smelly  shec]).  At  last  we  left  them 
behind  and  the  air  became  humanly 
jjossible  again.  Being  still  in  sheej) 
country  we  were  obliged  to  make 
camp  where  we  could  find  water  fit 
to  drink. 

A  little  spring  in  the  enclosure  of 
a  deserted  rancli  (owner  driven  out 
by  the  sheej))  had  escaped  i)ollution. 
It  was  sweet  by  its  means  to  recover 
a  normal  a])pearance,  and  the  little 
emerald  ])atch  was  as  welcome  to  us 
as  tlie  oasis  to  a  desert  traveller. 

The  Ordinary  Man  was  jtrcjxaring 
sujiper  when  a  small  red  object 
crawled,  rather  than  walked,  toward 
us  from  the  road.  It  lifted  it:;  nose 
fmm  the  ground  and  evidently  seeing 
the  object  of  its  tracking,  stretched 
out  on  the  grass,  a  very  tired  dog. 

After  a  time  the  eyes  opened  and 
looked  at  me. 


"You  are  surely  the  sheep-herders' 
dog."  The  animal  gave  itself  a 
shake  as  much  as  to  disclaim  any 
such  connection,  and  with  a  bark  of 
joy  perceived  the  si)ring  and  jumped 
in'  It  was  g(nie  a  long  time.  Had 
I  been  mistaken,  was  it  a  suicide? 
when  up  came  a  creature  in  black 
coat,  shining  and  curly,  emitting 
little  yelps  of  ])leasure  as  it  pad<-iled 
about  Then  vigorously  dr>-ing  her- 
self Undine  went  to  the  fire  and  sug- 
gested that  food  would  be  most 
appreciated. 

She  ate  starvedly  and  then  fell  to 
licking  a  long  cut  on  the  body.  Per- 
haps it  was  resentment  of  this  that 
had  made  Undine  change  her  allegi- 
ance, for  change  it  she  had,  as  sub- 
sequent events  ])roved. 

I  have  often  been  struck  by  the 
flimsiness  of  the  threads  from  which 
that  curious  fabric  "po})ular  notion" 
IS  woven.  I  have  ne\cr  l)cen  able 
to  examine  it  closely  without  it 
falling  to  I'ieces  in  my  hands.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  thankless  task  to  destroy 
it:  it  is  the  wav  half  (if  the  world  wins 
\U  living  from  the  other  half.  But 
I  am  tempted  to  poke  holes  in  a  tiny 
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section  of  it  which  mahgns  the  Wild 
Ones.  A  word  should  be  said  for 
them.  I  have  camj^ed  in  a  region 
where  bears  ])rowled  unceasingly, 
where  the  smaller  fourfoots.  wolves, 
foxes,  l\nxcs,  knew  very  well  of  my 
j)rcsencc.  A  mount -i  in  lion  once 
walked  h:df  way  around  my  bed  as 
I  ],-tv  ])eacefully  sleeping,  his  nose  not 
a  hand's  breadth  from  mine,  as  the 
great  i)ad<led  tracks  next  morning 
am]>ly  testified.  I  had  much  time 
to  study  tliem,  as  the  very  smell  of 
their  (nvner  had  stampeded  the 
horses  miles  away.  Hundreds  of 
antelo]>e.  deer,  wapiti,  caribou  I 
have  seen  and  have  never  been  in 
danger  from  them  unless  they  were 
being  molested  and  therefore  on 
the  "defensive.  In  short  the  wild 
animals  are  no  longer  a  menace  to 
peaceful  man. 

The  real  dangers  of  the  wilds  that 
have  seriously  threatened  my  life 
were  a  common  bull,  and  a  little 
creature  no  bigger  than  a  thumb- 
nail—a vellow- jacket  wasp! 

Rarely  if  ever  does  a  dangerous 
wild  animal  in  the  W(>»ds"hit  fir.st," 
and   having   said   this  for  the  wild 


ones.  I  may  add  that  in  sj^ite 
of  these  fine  words,  still  shackled 
by  remnants  of  tradition,  I  am 
ai\va\-s  ex])cctinfi^  them  to,  anrl 
thereby  ]-»rove  myself  a  creature  not 
wholly  ojjen  to  reason. 

However,  if  sonr^thing  must  in- 
spect camp  at  ".ight,  I  would  far 
rather  take  chances  on  lion  or  bear, 
for  at  least  they  ha\-e  a  care  where 
their  feet  are  going,  but  a  bull  would 
as  soon  tratnple  on  one  as  on  the 
grass  alongside.  He  cares  not  a  jot. 
A  horse  will  carefully  step  over  a 
human  form  V)ut  a  bull  has  not  a 
shred  of  noblesse  ohlii^c.  lie  is  a 
blatant,   stujnd,  bmtal  bully. 

As  for  yellow  jackets,  there  is 
no  creature  more  dreaded  in  horse 
countrv.  Many  a  poor  pack-horse 
on  the  trail  has  missed  his  f  'oting 
and  gone  to  his  death  because  of 
them.  I  remember  a  certain  "Lost 
Horse  Cafion,"  the  entrance  of  which 
they  guarded,  and  where  our  faith- 
fuf  Midnight,  in  pain  and  fright, 
b.i  'ked  himself  ofT  the  trail,  plunging 
nearlv  a  thousand  feet  to  the  torrent 
below,  a  horrible  j)erformance  which 
my     horse     came     })erilously    near 


repeating.  We  were  only  saved  by 
in>-  being  a1)lc  to  gras])  an  o\X'rhang- 
ing  branch,  and  thus  reheved  of 
his  burden  the  horse  .^-^rambled  up  on 
to  the  trail  not  a  sejond  too  soon. 
Possibly  the  Creator  had  for  long 
been  making  cliil(h-cn.  cubs.  ]m])])ies 
and  other  young  things  then;  of  a 
sudden  fearing  that  the  world  might 
become  too  sweet  a  place,  balanced 
by  fashioTiing  the  wasp-- all  venom, 
sting  and  tem]»er. 

(This  is  really  the  story  of  Undine, 
but  the  })ro])elier  blade  has  to  be  in 
the  air  some  of  the  time,  you  know.) 

After  sup])er  the  long  twilight  still 
lingered.  Nimnxl,  who  had  been 
sweeping  the  foothills  with  glasses, 
gave  utterance  to  this  cryptic  re- 
mark : 

"I  think  I  see  a  milk  wagon! 
Fresh  milk  for  Ijreakfast,  a  good 
idea!  Come  Silverton,  Cook,  bring 
a  pail,"  and  the  three  rode  away 
toward  a  small  "bunch"  of  range 
cattle  that  had  come  into  view  on 
the  edge  of  the  shee])-ruined  country. 

Undine  and  I  were  getting  ac- 
quainted. She  was  not  a  lap  dog, 
had  evidently  no  conception  of  the 
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part,  but  lav  nr>se  between  jjaws 
watching  me  as  1  sang,  perhaps  hkmg 
the  sound  that  the  Poet  ha.l  made 
when  he  strung  the  words  together— 

'Swittlv  walk  ovtT  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  nit,'ht! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave 
Wliere    all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  ami  tear 
Whuh  make  thee  terrible  and  dear.— 
Swift  be  thy  flight!  .  .  • 

The  Httlc  dog  raised  her  nose  and 
sniffed  tentativclv,  then  arose  in  an 
attittide  <.f  attenticjn.  A  horseman 
was  gall..]Hng  t-jwards  us.  Indme 
sniffed  again,  gave  a  low  gn.wl.  and 
crawled  out  of  sight  under  a  ]m  e 
of  canvas.  A  dirty  swarthv  little 
man  drew  rein,  almost  pulled  tlie 
n,jor  creature  to  its  haunches. 
Flecked  with  foam,  it  stood  trem- 
bling,   breathing    heavily. 

"The     Mexican     slieep-herder    ot 
course."  I  thotight.  "cruel  to  every- 
thing,  beware   of   litHe  black   men, 
all    devil— s< ml    like    a    pm-pomt, 
wltere  had  I  heard  that! 

"Giv"-a  the  dog,"  he  demanded, 
scowling  down  at  me.  Something 
inside  got  tmcomfortably  large  and 
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thumped.  I  said  nothing.  Flinging 
himself  to  the  ground,  he  pointed  to 
Undine's  track. 

"He's  here— .sacre!  You  can  no' 
keep!"  He  a])])roached  threatening, 
his  face  evil  as  boiling  jntch.  The 
deserted  aspect  of  the  ])lace  now 
penetrated  to  his  consciousness.  Mis 
darting  black  eyes  searched  about 
cunningly,  but  he  failed  to  see  a 
black  nose  c.nd  t\vo  shining  beads, 
noting  his  every  movement. 

"Ah;  mia  bella!" 

I    retreated.     He 
hand  outstretched, 
nal    for  Undine    to 
uj)on  him. 

"Santa  Maria— — sacre" 

A  torrent  of  "hog"  Soanish  fol- 
lowed. The  little  dog  snarled  and 
growled  at  the  approaching  man. 
lie  kept  her  off  by  kicking  as  he 
edged  toward  a  big  stick,  murder 
written  on  every  line  of  him — poor 
little  Undine!  Running  as  fast  as 
the  grountl  would  allow,  for  it  seemed 
to  jump  u])  and  down.  I  got  to  the 
bed.  some  distance  ofT,  and  grabbed 
a  gun.  How  it  stuck  in  the  scabbard ! 
At  last  the  hateful  thing  was  out. 


advanced,  one 
It  was  the  sig- 
launcli     herself 
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I  Nv  .  much  afraid  it  would  ex- 
plode in  mv  haste;  holding  it  in 
the  Mexican's  direction,  but  care- 
fully into  the  ground.  I  commanded 
him  to  let  the  dog  alone,  get  on  his 
horse  and  begone. 

This  he  did,  cursing  all  sorts  ot 
things  in  his  jargon,  but  ^^^^^'^^ 
wasting  any  time,  the  coward!  Pos- 
sibly he  knew  as  well  as  I,  that  a 
gun  in  the  hands  of  a  neryous 
woman  is  yery  dangerous  indeed. 

When  the  men  returned  they  found 
Undine  nursing  bruises,  and  I  nursing 
the  gun      As  no  harm  had  been  done, 
it  seemed  best  not  to  pursue  the  man 
although  Silyerton  stayed  on  guard 
that  night  in  case  he  should  return 
Thus  again  Undine  proyed  her  right 
to  be  one  of  us,  for  if  Silyerton  had 
not   been   watching— but    then,    he 

''"soon  after  the  milkers'  return  I 
noticed  Nimrod  at  the  spring  care- 
fully washing  the  pails  that  they  had 
brought  back  empty.  1  neyer  haye 
gotten  the  accurate  details  of  that 
Expedition,  but  I  belieye  that  when 
they  reached  the  herd,  Nimrod  made 
a  bleat  like  a  calf.     Seyeral  cows 


looked  up  and  ran  about  ai.:.!ously, 
showing  they  had  calves.  Silverton 
lassoed  one  of  these  and  with  the 
Ordinary  Man's  hel])  held  her,  while 
Ximrod  did  the  very  precarious 
milking.  I  le  was  watching  the  cow's 
feet  instead  of  the  ])ail,  so  had  milked 
a  quart  or  more  liefore  he  noticed 
that  the  milk  was  streaked  with 
blood.  In  sudden  disgust  he  threw 
it  out,  ]ilentifully  splashing  his  horse's 
feet.  Xo  one  now  had  an\'  desire 
for  milk,  so  tlicy  rode  to  camp. 

Thus  unthinkingl}-  Ximrocl  set  the 
lure  for  a  midnight  \isitor.  In  the 
darkness  the  herd  had  grazed  nearer 
and  nearer.  Suddenly  we  all  heard 
the  bellow  of  a  bull — itrrrli — urrrJi — 
ttrrrli — at  the  spring.  The  men 
chased  him  away,  and  thinking  no 
more  about  it  I  went  to  bed.  Soon 
Nimrod  was  wriggling  into  h.is 
blankets  nearby,  llow  delightfully 
easeful  that  resting  on  air.  But  not 
yet  on  that  eventful  night  was  sleep 
to  woo,   and  win. 

That  old  bull  had  not  been  satis- 
fied, lie  had  smelled  tainted  milk 
at  the  sj)ring  and  again  was  investi- 
gating   in    wrathful    mo(xl — rrrlih — 
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— rrh — stamping  and  snorting  about, 
crazier  got  his  actions,  he  was  work- 
ing himself  into  a  frenzy.  Silverton 
tried  to  drive  him  (jff.  Instead,  the 
snorting,  stamjjing  brute  started  our 
wav.  Silverton  got  out  his  j)istol  but 
dared  not  use  it  in  the  darkness  so 
near  us.     I  tried  to  jump  up. 

"Stay  where  you  are,  it's  your 
only  chance,  he  may  miss  us!" 
Commanded  Nimrod. 

It  was  awful,  that  waiting, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be 
tramijled  on — when  suddenly  an 
unk)oked  for  chamjjion  dashed  to  the 
rescue — yap,ya]),yii)!  It  was  Undine, 
aDavidforGoliath.  Now  her  versatile 
training  showed  forth.  She  knew 
just  what  to  do,  nipping  at  flank  and 
leg  and  darting  <  mt  of  reach,  she 
turned  the  snorting,  ])awing  Jugger- 
naut and  drove  it  far  away. 

After  a  time  the  doggie  and 
Silverton  and  the  pistol  came  back; 
but — the  bull  never  did. 

The  beauty  of  the  night  had  re- 
mained unquestioned  and  now  its 
peace  came  back.  I  drowsed  but 
did  not  sleep. 

We  were  nearing  the  home  of  the 
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Big  Trees  and  already  they  towered 
triuin])hanllv    to    the    sky. 

H(Av  would  it  feel  to  be  swinging, 
on  the  tii)])V  top  of  that  giant  red- 
wood? See-saw— I  gave  myself  u]) 
to  the  soothing  fancy— now  I  was 
swinging  in  it,  as  gently  as  a  babe  m 
its  cradle,  swish,  swish— when  a 
faint,  verv  faint  movement  beneath 
brought  inc  to  earth  with  a  jar  and 
stiffened  everv  muscle  to  wakeful- 
ness. Something  was  under  the 
heavy  can\-as  on  which  rested  the 
rubber  bed.  Nervous,  of  course  I 
was  after  all  the  day's  excitement. 

No,   there  it  was  again.     Had   I 
remembered   to   put  my  horse-hair 
rope  around  the  bed,  the  magic  rope 
that  is  sup])osed  to  keep  th.e  rattle- 
snakes awav?  Had  I?  Now  I  remem- 
ber it  was 'in  place!  Perhaps  I  was 
to  have  the  ()pi)ortunity  of  testing  it. 
Noone  not  even  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
attempts    to    deny    the    numerous 
rattlesnakes  in  the  Sierra.     Ah!  that 
sneakiiig    insinuating    motion,    very 
gentle,  1  could  hardly  feel,  or  hear, 
or  whatever  sense  it  was  that  con- 
veyed  the  intelligence— Imt   unmis- 
takable,    it  had  gotten  under  there 
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somehow  and  was  trying  to  get  out. 
DkI  that  h(jrse-hair  quite  meet,  or 
had  I  arranged  it  carelessly?  I  pic- 
tured the  rattler  going  all  around 
me  trying  at  every  undulation  to 
pass  the  rope  whose  stiff  bristles 
repelled  its  sensitive  throat,  per- 
haps it  had  found  the  opening  and 
was  gliding  in!  Perhaps  'c  preferred 
hair  roi)es  to  any  other  road. 

"Nimrod"  said  a  small  thin  voice, 
•'have  you  got  the  electric  lamp 
within  reach?  There  is  a  -"  I  did 
not  say  it,  "—something  under  my 
bed.     There,  did  n't  you  hear  it?" 

This  time  the  noise  was  much 
louder. 

"Squ-eee-eek." 

"It's  a  field  mouse  getting  jolly 
well  squashed.  Now  he  is  gone," 
said  the  masculine  voice  with  in- 
finite patience  and  resumed  his  inter- 
rupted slumbers.  A  Hash  of  the 
electric  lamp  showed  Undine  curled 
up  comfortably  near  on  a  saddle 
blanket.  She  opened  one  eye  and 
cocked  an  ear,  politely  enquiring, 
"Why  don't  you  do  the  same?"  So 
I  did. 
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PART  II. 


IN  THE  ROCKIES 


THE  GRAND  CANON   AND  WHAT   IT    DID 
TO  NIMROD 


illiMRC 


limkOD  and  I  were  mak- 
ing one  of  those  conti- 
nent-jutnping  trips  over 
which      the     foreigner 
H^pSwHI  still  is  aghast.     We  ex- 
W^^^^Sk  pectedto  join  Sally  and 
Bobbie  Tevis  m  Idaho  at  the  end  of 
the  week.     The  night  before  we  had 
left  Los  Angeles  with  the  thermonv 
eter  over   the  hundred-in-the-shade 
mark,   and  as   I   made  a  restricted 
night   toilet   in  a  lower   berth   and 
closed   tired  eves,   there  passed   be- 
fore   memorv's    eye    the    sparkling 
light    the  twinkling   sand,   the   hot 
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blue  sky,  the  air  now  soft,  now  fierce, 
but  always  caressing,  and  everywhere 
bright  flowers  on  fence  and  tree  and 
house,  a  riot  of  brilliant  blooms — 
especially  that  mass  of  scarlet  gerani- 
ums at  the  station  blazing  its  name 
in  welcome  or  goodbye  to  all  who 
])assed.  In  the  berth  above,  I  could 
hear  the  turnings  and  squirm ings 
of  Nimrod.  who  was  performing  his 
sleeping  car  penance. 

"L(X)k  out,  they  're  coming!" 
It  was  a  gentle  whisper  from  above. 

"What  is  it?  Oh"— and  my 
slee])y  gaze  fastened  on  a  ghostly 
hand  descending  within  the  line  of 
vision.  It  held  a  black  object  which 
fell  to  the  floor  with  a  thud;  an- 
other followed.  The  porter  would 
know  what  to  do  with  them. 

I  suj)ix)se  we  really  walked  in  the 
trail  of  good  luck  when  we  visited 
the  Grand  Canon,  for  we  saw  in 
its  most  curious  phase,  that  mightiest 
gash  of  a  mighty  river  in  its  immen- 
sity and  beauty,  suddenly  roll  wonder 
on  wonder  before  us,  as  though  the 
whole  workl  were  striving  then  and 
there  to  empty  its  cofl"ers  in  one 
glorious  oflering  at  the  feet  of  God! 
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but  we  knew  not  what  was  reserved 
for  us  and  when  we  passed  from 
the  wann  Pullman  sleeping  car  on  to 
the  i^latfonn  of  Flagstaff  we  shivered 
and  repined. 

Although  it  was  nearly  June.  Na- 
ture in  her  vagaries  had  flung  a  snow 
storm  around  San  Francisco  i:)eak  and 
we  in  summer  clothes  with  only  hand 
])aggage  thought  regretfully  of   the 
trunks  and  warm  clothing  that  were 
speeding  onward  to  Pine  Cone  Lodge. 
Between    eye-shutting    and    eye- 
opening  to  be  plunged  from  wannth, 
light,  flowers,  all  out-doors  in  jovous 
mood,  to  the  sleet  and  snow  and  the 
wind  that  was  almost  a  blizzard,  and 
cold    against    which     our    covering 
seemed    no    j-irotection.    required    a 
])lentiful    a])])lication    of    traveller's 
})hilosoi)hy.     The  street  in  front  of 
us    was     nmning    rivers    of    slush. 
Nimrod    was    the    first    to  reco.'er. 
He  broke  the  silence  that  had  hung 
over  us,  leaden  as  the  clouds  above. 

'•Well,  let's  get  into  this  'one-hoss 
shay'  and  see  if  it  can  float  us  to 
the'  hotel— Dri\er.  what's  the  best 
hotel?  'The  Palace?'  "  We  looked 
at    each   other   with   grim   humour. 


If  it  could  only  have  bcc".  Smith's 
or  Brown's  or  Jones's  there  might 
have  been  S(jme  chance  of  decent 
accommodation,  but  the  "Palaces" 
and  the  "  Royals" —well,  we  knew 
them. 

I  resisted  a  woman's  inclmation 
to  cower  and  straightened  to  meet 
the  cutting  blast  that  swept  around 
the  station  comer  as  though  Boreas 
himself  was  in  charge. 

"Ves,    there  it  is,"    Nimrod    said 
in   a  resigned    \-oice    as    we    looked 
through  the  window  of  an  antique 
omnibus    ujjholstered     in    rel-and- 
green   Brussels  carpet,    and  read   a 
legend  "The  Palace  Hotel"  in  brazen 
black  letters  on  the  false  third-story 
front    of    a    frame    two-story    clap- 
board  structure   that  ran  back  on 
its  narrow  site  like  a  train  of  cars. 
We  knew  alrer  Jy  that  the  ground 
floor    windows    gave    light    to    an 
"office"  where  was  the  clerk's  desk 
and  billboard,  and  which  served  for 
the    lounging   room.     Wooden  arm 
chairs,  their  backs  reinforced  by  iron 
rods,  to  accommodate  the  habit  of 
continual  tilting  by  their  occupants, 
were   placed    against   the   wall   and 


hvi)henate(l    periodically   by   brown 
earthen   dishes  which   conibinal   in 
their  big  round  shapes  the  opp^^'ing 
emblems    of    cleanliness    and    tilth 
The  long,  broad  table  supplied  with 
inkwells  and  cheap  stationery  and 
the  l..cal  papers,  all  rather  untidy. 
w(nild  be  sure  to  occupy  some  por- 
tion  of   the   ohice   space,    and    the 
"bar"    separated    only    by    abl)re- 
viated  swinging  doors,   would   giN-e 
forth  its  individual  odours  and  its 
voices;  also  we  knew  that  beyond 
the  office  was  the  dining  room  with 
its  long  tables  always  set  with  the 
"usuals"   including  toothpicks,  and 
the    kitchen,    not    by    any    means 
hiding  its  essential  pa-t  in  the  hotel 
economics;  while    above    stairs    the 
long   narrow  corridor  would  be  bro- 
ken bv  doors  that  gave  the  entrance 
to  celi-like  rooms,  each  small,  square 
and  stufTv.  lighted  by  one  window 
and  furnished  with  ingrain  carpet, 
a  pine  bedroom  set.  and  the  noises 
of  one's  neighbours. 

We  arrived  and  dashed  through  the 
torrent.  How  depressing  it  all  was 
in  it"  sordid  usefulness!  no  extreme 
for  good  or  ill  that  might  lift  it  to 


the    picturesque.     It    was    an    ex- 
pression of  the  crudity  of  man  when 
he  has  l^roken  away  from  the  primi- 
tive and   is   trying   to  n;ake  a  big 
showing  in  a  cheap  way,  and  often 
does  he  do  this  in  the  very  laj)  of 
Nature's  grandest  achievements  such 
as  here  where  she  has  with  indiffer- 
ence taken  centuries  of  time  and  em- 
l)loyed  all  the  mighty  agents  at  her 
command,  the  sun.  the  air,  the  water 
and  the  earth,  all  the  elements  to 
make  a  home  for  one  of  her  vassals, 
the  Colorado,  and  to  paint  it  in  all 
the    colours    that    could    beautify. 
Then  does  man  erect  a  structure  of 
his  on  its  surface,  as  a  fleck  of  soot 
mars  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
putting   up   a  false  front,    painting 
its  pine  boards    to  look  like  brick, 
and  its  pine  furniture  to  look  like 
mahogany,    papering    its    walls    to 
IcH^k  like  marble,  curtains  that  imi- 
tate lace,  a  melodeon  that  imitates 
a  piano,  tissue  i)aper  that  is  cut  and 
twisted    into    shameless    shapes    of 
llowers    in   an    imitation    Worcester 
vase — nothing   honest  but  the  fly- 
paper and  the  spittoon. 

It  is  necessary  perhaps,  this  civil- 


isation  in    its  first  tottering  steps, 
but    how   different    are    the    homes 
of  those  who  hve  with   nature,   of 
the    Indian,   the    frontiersman    and 
the  scout— <jf  the  hfe  in  the  open 
that  for  another  month  I  was  going 
to  lead.     The  blood  jumped  through 
my  veins  at  the  thought.     No  mat- 
ter if  the  wind  does  blow,  no  matter 
if  the  street  is  a  foot  thick  in  slimy 
m.ud    and   the    sleet   beating   down 
mercilessly;  it  is  simply  nature  in  a 
wild    mood— I    have    seen    her    in 
worse.     It  seems  tr>ing  to   .ne  ac- 
customed   to    the    pami)ering    com- 
forts of  man's  ingenuity,  but  soon 
I  shall  throw  off  that  yoke  and  walk 
as  a  little  sister  with  this  big  brother, 

earth. 

We  had  given  ourselves  very  little 
time  to  visit  the  Canon  and  when 
we  were  informed  that  the  stage 
would  not  run  to  the  Canon  that  day, 
the  pros])ect  of  spending  a  third  of 
the  i^recious  time  in  the  Palace 
Hotel  at  Flagstaff  met  with  scant 
favour. 

"It  is  cold  as  licjuid  air,  none  of 
these  daintv  sons  of  the  soil  want  to 
t^Jcc  their  horses  out,"  said  Nimrod 
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as  he  stood  at  the  window  in  the 
office  1< Making  cHsconsolately  at  the 
storm.  The  street  was  running  rivers 
of  nuid  lashed  by  the  wind,  the  down- 
pour swept  ]jast  in  undulating  waves 
of  sleetv  wetness. 

"Of  ojursc,  we  must  get  to  the 
Canon  to-night."    I  made   answer. 

"There  are  seventy   nnles  of   it. 
Can  you  do  it.'" 

He'   nee<led    no    assurance. 
"I    will    skirmish    for    a    private 
conveyance.     Can  \ou  be  ready  in 
an  hour  if  mv  gold  ])roves  convmc- 

ing?" 

"Easily.  Do  you  sujipose  we  can 
borrow  an  umbrella?  i  saw  a  '  Dry 
Goods  Emporium"  down  the  street 
as  we  came  up  from  the  station  and 
hope  it  will  yield  us  some  sweaters 
and  warm  things."  I  felt  as  bloodless 
as  a  sheet  of  paper. 

An  hour  later  we  dashed  out  ot 
town  behind  four  half -broken  mus- 
tangs whose  princii)al  endeavour 
seemed  to  be  to  stav  ofT  the  ground 
as  much  a  ix.ssible.  The  two-seated 
mountain  carrv-all  swung  from  side 
to  side,  sending  the  mud  m  showers 
around   it   and   upon   the   taq^aulin 


curtains  that  partially  protected  us. 
We  were  on  the  back  seat  and  I 
wondered  if  we  really  could  stay 
right  side  up. 

"Driver  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  horses?"  burst  from  me.  "Oh. 
look  at  that  leader!  Heavens,  we'll 
be  in  the  ditch!"  NimraJ  reached 
out  '.I  steadying  hand  under  the  robe 
as  he  grasped  the  guard  rail  with  the 
other  hand.  "Should  say  he  was 
])ractising  the  h(jmi)ii)e  on  (,ne  leg, 
but  the  driver  seems  to  understand 
them." 

The  driver  having  now  extricated 
his  leader  from  the  ditch  and  con- 
fined tlie  cavorting  of  the  wheelers 
to  the  middle  t>f  the  road  answered: 

"Oh,  they  are  all  right,  ma'am. 
They're  a  bit  Jresh.  that's  all. 
They'll  go  a  nice  i)ace  after  they 
have  worked  of!  live  mile  or  so.  Ye 
see  they  ain't  no  great  ])als  with 
their  le'atlier  yet."  I  gave  myself 
a  dose  of  "don't  care"  i)hilosoi)hy, 
having  accjuired  this  trick  (m  pre- 
vious occasions —"  Yes.  this  is  bad, 
awful,  in  fact,  or  so  it  seems  to  you. 
but  it  has  hapi)ened  before  to  others 
and    will    happen    again.     Arc    you 
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a  craven  soul?  What  is  your  fear, 
that  vou  may  get  hurt?  The  real 
part  of  you  cannot  be  hurt  by  an>-- 
thing  ]>hvsical,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  l)e  hurt— well,  you  will  be,  fear 
will  not  hel]-)  you.  'Cowards  die 
manv  times  before  their  deaths'— 
Ugh!  away  with  it"— and  began 
to  feel  better. 

"Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la,  dear  boy. 
we  are  reallv  getting  to  the  Canon, 
'the  mighty  channel  that  the  mighty 
Colorado  has  worn  through  the  ages, 
etc.,  etc.'  Brrh!  Isn't  it  cold?  Fancy 
June  behaving  like  this.  San  Fran- 
cisco Peak  is  covered  with  snow. 
I  just  cauglit  a  glimpse  when  the 
clouds  lifted  a  little.  Driver,  don't 
yt)u  think  the  storm  is  nearly  over?" 

The  man  thus  addressed  shifted 
his  (luid  from  one  cheek  to  the  other 
and  emptied  his  mouth  of  sufficient 
fluid    to   make   s])eech   comfortable. 

"  It's  nigh  on  three  days.  I  reckon, 
a  change's  about  due.  The  folks 
at  the  Cafum  been  held  u])  since 
Monday.  May  be  they  won't  ob- 
ject to  seein'  the  mail    bag." 

The  horses  for  the  past  fifteen 
miles  had  been  going  a  steady  gait 


and  now  showed  signs  of  increased 
activity,  which  I  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing the  nearness  of  the  relay  station. 
Although  in  a  ])rivate  conveyance 
we  carried  the  mail  bag  and  were 
using  the  j^ost  route  horses.  We 
drew  up  with  a  flourish  in  front  of 
the  one-story  log  "shack,"  divided 
equally  into  quarters  for  the  men 
and  the  horses.  No  one  was  visible, 
but  immediately  there  were  sounds 
of  "Whoa,  you  devil,  whoa  there, 
save  your  hide" — and  a  man  ap- 
j)earecl  with  two  dancing  animals 
partially  harnessed.  They  rei)re- 
sented  many  bloods,  but  princij)ally 
"cayuse."  Regardless  of  the  evi- 
dent equine  remonstrance  the  men 
without  further  ado  tied  each  to  a 
hitching  post  well-separated  and  has- 
tened to  help  the  driver  and  a  third 
man  disentangle  the  four  whose 
twenty-odd  miles  of  iiard  work  had 
not  seriously  imjjaired  their  vicious- 
ness.  I  waite<l  until  ])eace  reigned 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  carry-all  and 
then  climbing  over  the  front  seat 
in  order  not  to  disturl)  the  side- 
curtains  so  securely  fastencfl,  ])re- 
pared    to   descend.     We    were   only 
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stopping  long  enough  to  change 
horses.  Nimrod  was  alread\'  (^n  the 
ground.  ,, 

"Oh,  how  glorious  ii  is  already, 
I  cried,  "the  rain  has  almost  gone 
and  we  shall  soon  be  aide  to  see  about 
us,  after  all.     Dri\er.  where  are  the 
fresh    leaders— what's    >-our    name, 

please?" 

The  driver,  a  short  hick-set  man 
with  a  thin,  rather  iinely  cut  face 
.?.nd  drooi)ing  moustache,  sto])ped 
in  his  task  of  clianging  certain 
harness  from  the  incoming  to  the 
outgoing  wlieelers  and  ])rought  out 
his  remarks  in  an  accustomed 
slow  speech. 

"Mv  handle  is  Sommers,  ma'am. 
They'll  be  out  in  a  minute.  Ye  hit 
it  plumb  right.  They're  fresh,  an' 
we'll  all  be  ready  to  move  when  they 
are  introduced.  'Now  ma'am,  if  you'll 
step  in"— gallantly  ofYering  to  help 
me  into  the  carrv-all. 

"But  the  horses  aren't  attached 
yet."  I  demun-ed.  "No  ma'am," 
said  Sommers  politely,  with  the  air  of 
having  already  explained,  "ye  see 
they  prefer  to  move  and  it's  healthier 
to  be  readv  to  go  with  theni." 


Ximrod  and  I  got  into  tlie  back 
seat  and  awaited  develoijnients, 
whicli  were  immediately  forthcom- 
ing. The  four  men  got  the  wheelers 
into  position  and  the  reins  passed 
over  the  dashboard  and  secured. 
It  was  a  lively  skinnish,  but  soon 
over.  A  man  remained  at  the  head 
of  each  wheeler  and  the  other  two 
disapj)eared  into  the  stable  and 
after  much  commotion,  men  and 
horses  burst  int<)  the  open.  I  saw 
two  mouse-coloured  animals  with 
long  ears  laid  back  \iciously  and  the 
short-haired  tail  that  .suggested  mule 
and  the  stam])ing  feet  and  roll- 
ing eye  of  wicked  horse.  The 
kicking  and  the  bucking,  the  i)lung- 
ing  and  rearing  of  these  mountain 
products,  was  only  equalled  by  the 
calm,  irresistible  determination  of  the 
men  to  bend  brute  will  to  theirs. 
At  first  the  issue  seemed  doubtful, 
then  it  became  apjKirent  that  slowl}', 
witli  many  a  circling  and  bucking, 
the  "jacks"  were  l)eing  forced  in 
front  of  the  wheelers,  wlio  now  be- 
came excited  and  j  )lunged  and  reared 
to  help  the  general  confusion. 

I    was    beginning    to    understand 
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why  it  was  necessary  to  be  "ready 
to  move."  1  felt  a  bit  ill.  "Oh 
you  miserable  rabbit!  Your  old 
enemy  again,  Fear,  sitting  on  your 
shoulder.  Cannot  you  get  some  of 
the  calm  of  these  men,  if  only— 
Oh  mercy!"  . 

This  last  exclamation  was  jerked 
out  bv  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  carr>-- 
all  as  the  wheelers,  breaking  away 
ivom  restraint,  started  to  bolt.     The 
brake  was  jammed  hard  down  and 
the  leaders  were  in  the  way.     An 
awful    mix-up    ensued.     One    horse 
was   down;  phrases   were   Aving    m 
the  air.     "Whoa,  there  you  devil! 
"Here  you,  go  sit  on  his  head" — 
"Look  out,   this  ain't   no  ])ink-tea 
party.  Baldy's  got  If-ip.'.'./^.W^^o/} 
there.     I've  got  him!!"     "Oh  he  I! 
Steady  there,  have  you  got  it  buck- 
led > "     '  'Hold  him  tight! "     By  some 
incredible  sleight  of   hand  the  few 
buckles    were    fastened,    the    rems 
slipped    through    the    guards,    and 
Sommcrs  jumped  to  his  seat,  gath- 
ered ui)  the  reins,  loosened  the  brake 
a  httle.  shouted   "Now!"     The  men 
scrambled  away  from  the  plunging 
leaders— and  bedl..in  was  let  loose. 


The  leaders  reared,  backed,  twisted 
until  they  were  so  tied  up  in  the 
harness  that  they  were  helpless. 
The  three  men  after  much  struggling 
and  great  risk  of  injury,  managed 
to  disentangle  them. 

"Get  a  whij)  and  lash  'em,  viakc 
'em  go,"  called  Sommers,  as  calm 
as  though  giving  an  order  t  >  feed 
them  four  quarts  apiece.  Again  the 
order  was  given.  "  Ready — sail  into 
them."  The  horses  were  released 
and  before  they  could  turn,  a  merci- 
less lashing  sent  them  fonvard  with 
ears  laid  back.  From  side  to  side 
the  carry-all  swung,  bump— thump 

— jerk .     We  clung  to  each  other 

and  to  the  carriage.  First  on  one 
wheel  then  on  another  it  tottered, 
but  the  driver  was  clever.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  keep  the  road.  Here 
no  fences  confined  it  and  the  way 
was  level  and  sandy  with  a  thin  car- 
pet of  low  vegetation.  After  a  mile 
of  this  I  ventured  to  speak.  There 
was  as  yet  no  sign  of  dociUty  and 
the  animals  pursued  their  snake- 
like course. 

"A   fresh   horse    in   this   country 
evidently  means  an  unbroken  one. 


It's  an  outrage  to  have  to  drive  v.  ith 
such  creatures."  , 

"Ve  see,  Ma'am,  that  s  why  the 
boss  didn't  specially  hanker  to  send 
ve  out.  He  don't  keep  no  lady  s 
hosses  in  this  outfit,  an'  this  being 
in  the  bcKinning  of  the  season,  them 
cavuses  will  know  more  if  they  live 
through  It.  But  them  leaders  come 
mixecl,  hoss  an'  mule;  mighty  tough, 
an'  mightv  ornery."  ,    r    „ 

"Thev  ought  to  be  broken  before 
risking 'traveller's  lives.  Are  you 
afraid^"  Gracious!  We  struck  a 
iinarled  shrub  and  swung  sidewise 
dangerouslv  and  I  repented  my 
lociiiacity.  '  I  was  answered  m  the 
order  of  remarks.  .     .       t,       «^ 

"Yes  ma'am,  but  it  is  cheaper 
for  the  Company  to  do  it  this  way. 
N(. ma'am;  leastways  it  don  t  count. 

I  wondered  whether  he  really  did 
know  fear.     Whether  or  not,  it  was 
evident   thac    it   did   not   '  count. 
1  laid  the  thought  away  after  label- 
ling it  "tonic,"  but  asked  no  more 
qucsti.Mis.  and  after  three  miles  had 
worried    past    and    a    steep   ascent 
begun    the  animals  had   lost  some 
of  their  energv,  although  thc>-  con- 
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tinued    to   be   nervous   to   the   end 
of  the  relay. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  Unaccus- 
toiied  to  such  excitement  and  long 
h<mis  of  cramped  sitting,  we  were 
feeling  wearied  and  chilled,  and  the 
sandwich  lunch  brought  from  the 
Talace  Hotel  and  eaten  en  route, 
was  causing  discomfort. 

Tired  as  I   was.  the  charm  of  the 
mountains  began  to  claim  me.     The 
storm  had  passed.      All  was  damp 
and  soggv  and   the  sun  could    not 
l^reak  through  a  barrier  of  clouds, 
but    the    gre\-ness    was    deepening 
into  darker  shadows,  and  the  time 
of  all  the  day  that   I  loved  most, 
its  close,  had 'come.     The  road  had 
been    mounting    for    the    past   two 
hours  and  at  six  o'clock  the  third 
and  last  relay     ■  ition  was  reached. 
The  change   of   horses  was  accom- 
plished without  much  trouble,  and 
we  dashed  (    "  through  the  fragrant, 
deep-shadowed  pines,  on  the  twenty- 
mile  home  stretch  to  the  little  log 
hotel  on  the  Canon's  edge.    We  were 
now  on  a  table  land  clothed  with 
alpine  forest,  its  pungent  odour  was 
like  a  draught  of  wine,  intoxicating 


with  a  promise  of  all  the  glad  days 
to  come. 

"I  hope  they  have  somethm^ 
substantial.  No'  communication  for 
three  davs  and  a  party  of  ten  snovv 
l)<)und  there  is  not  encouraging," 
said  Ximrod,  bcatmg  his  hands  to- 
gether t(^  restore  circulation. 

Another  hour  i)ast.  "See,  isn't 
that  a  light,"  at  last! 

"At  least  there  will  be  hot  cofTee,' 
he  added,  apprehensively.  Seventy 
miles  of  cold  and  storm  with  only 
a  sandwich  lunch  having  made  us 
solicitous  of  creature  comforts.  The 
sounds  of  the  wagon  had  brought 
S(  )me  one  to  the  door  and  a  cheering 
bar  of  light  streamed  into  the  dark- 
ness. There  was  hot  cofTee  and  other 
things  and  with  anticipation  of  the 
morrow,  we  stole  up  the  rough  un- 
carpeted  stairs  to  a  cold,  bare  little 
room,  undressed  shivering,  and  as 
ciuicklv  as  possible  sought  oblivion 
on  a  i)um]n'  mattress  under  calico 
patch-work'  cjuilts— maximum  of 
weight  and  minimum  of  warmth. 
I  love  creature  comforts,  the  tub 
bath,  the  wann  dressing  room,  the 
nightlv  hair  brushing,  the  soft  light 
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covering  and  easeful  bed — and  when 
foregone,  it  is  a  deliberate  renuncia- 
tion for  some  recognised  good.  After 
all.  those  things  do  not  touch  the 
soul,  and  life  in  the  mountains  does. 
Under  its  spell  the  unim])ortant  de- 
tails of  a  routine  life  in  the  East  shrink 
to  their  proper  size  and  one  expands 
as  the  puri)le  lupin  unfolds  its  sensi- 
tive leaves  to  the  sun,  and  shuts 
them  again  in  the  dark. 

In  the  morning  I  opened  eyes  on 
the  figure  of  Nimrod  j)erched  on  a 
chair  peering  through  a  small  win- 
dow in  the  roof. 
"Well?" 

"Can't  see  a  thing.  A  thick  grey 
fog — might  as  well  be  on  board  ship. 
What  luck!  • 

About  eleven  there  were  signs  of 
the  fog  lifting  and  we,  eager  with 
anticipation,  put  on  rubber  coats 
and  goloshes.  We  were  cautioned 
not  to  go  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  door,  as  the  Canon  began 
abruptly.  Hand  in  hand  we  ad- 
vanced through  the  mist  until  sud- 
denly we  stopped  and  drew  back 
breathless.  The  peculiar  difference 
in  the  blankness  before  us  showed 
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that  in  a  moment  we  would  have 
stcpi)ed  off  into  space  to  fall -how 
far  we  could  not  tell,  but  even  then, 
as  we  stood  straining  our  eyes,  ap- 
T)eare(l  '  .  ghostlv  forms  the  tops  ot 
trees      The  place  was  full  of  mystery, 
as  we  stood  on  the  edge  O:  the  un- 
known  that  peculiar  stillness  ot   a 
fog   heavy   alMjut   us.    while   spread 
l)cfore.    if   we   could    but   penetrate 
the  veil,  lav  unimagined  wonders  of 
Nature's  treasure  house.     Then  the 
thick    whiteness    around    us    began 
moving   right   to   leu   and   upwarc. 
The  whole  closed  curtam  rose  wave 
after    wave,    mile    after    mile,    and 
revealed  an  ex])anse  of  cokmr  and 
f<jrm  shining  in  the  sunlight  stretch- 
ij^g  ,,n-H,n-  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
so  appallingly  beautiful  that   I  felt 
mv  brain  reel.     Turning  away  from 
the  terrifving  grandeur  of  it,  I  sank 
to  the  groun.l.    The  suddennessof  the 
revelation  had  left  no  time  for  prep- 
aration,  and  I    gazed   at  the    com- 
mon] >lace  grass  blades  to  restore  my 

balance.  . 

In   a    moment,    half    ashamed  ol 

so  much  emotion.  I  looked  up  to  see 

Nniirod  disap])earing  into  the  stable. 
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He  was  gone  so  long  that  T  began 
to  feel  worried;  then  he  came  back 
looking  triumi)hant  and  a  little  sheep- 
ish. Without  a  word  he  thrust  an 
envelope  into  mv  hand  with  some- 
thing written  on  it.  Mushrooms 
grow  best  in  dark  detritus,  the  edel- 
weiss scorns  all  but  the  most  rugged 
spot  in  which  to  flower.  Nimrod 
in    a    pigstyc    had    produced    this: 

"A  thousand  miUs— the  continent  uphcav- 

intj 
Thro  storms  of  sand,  oi  i  -in,  of  drivinR  snow. 
And  tl.cn  a  sudden   pauje  upon  an  awful 

liidden  brink 
Where  all  ujjheav;!'  seemed  to  fail,  an  mch 

before  your  vei y  feet. 
The  reason  lost,   the   universe    forgot,  in 

mists  unknown,  immeasurable. 

And  then  a  change: 

This  way  and  that  the  Powers  uproll  the 

veil ; 
An  inch   beyond   your  very  foot  a  great 

abvss. 
Down'.'  down!  down!  the  mists  arc  rolled 

awav. 
Thousands  upon    thousands   of   headlong 

dizzv  feet. 
Down!  down!  down!  with  pincy  forests  on 

their  nearest  side. 
More  small  than  moss, 
Down!  down!  down!  to  blue  eternity. 


And  up!   up!  up!   the  swirling  mists  are 

rolled.  . 

Till  peaks  prismatic  gleam  and  rise 
In  sheen  of  purple,  opal,  red  an<l  ;4"U1. 
Up!  up!  in  ranks  until  they  seem  to  comb 

the  flvini4  scud 
That  swims  upon  tlie  hea^-cn  of  heavens; 

An<i  shadowv  peaks  still  l'iR'i^^,>'V.,?l'I'V'r' 
And  up  and  up  and  upward  still,  till  lost  in 

blue  eternity. 

And  still  t:,c  mist  is  rolled  away, 

And  in  the  lii'ht  of  revelation  there, 

Far  down— unspeakably  far. 

A   long   thin  winding   shining   hnc— gray 

green, 
The  river— ancient  as  the  earth— 
Whose  aqua-fortis  flood.  Cod's  graver  was. 
With  which  this  gorge  w:.s  cut. 
Profounder    than    the   gulfs   between    the 

stars  it  seemed. 
And  awful  as  the  day  of  Judgment  come. 

Ono  moment  there  the  sun  refulgent  shone; 
Then  warning,  "Thou  hast  seen  enough 
For  all  thv  (lavs  remaining." 
Far  down  the  mist  of  mists  is  rolled  agaii. 
A  tilm.  a  veil,  a  curtain-like  futurity, 
The  last,  the  nearest  of  tin  iKak  is  hid, 
And  just  '"n  inch  beyc^nd  your  very  foot 
An  awful  brink  abysmal." 

Just  think   wli.it   It   Aid   to   hitii— a 
calliper  scietuist.  ^ 

In  a  place  honielv  -most  home.y— 


and  time-tried  he  had  sought  mental 
e(iuiHV)rium.  He  had  to  run  away 
from  the  tremendous  \  ision  to 
unload  his  mind  of  the  burden,  ere 
it  was  crushed ! 

In  the  subUme  there  is  no  laughter; 
so  more  sanely  n(Av  we  surveyed 
;he  scene.  All  the  c<)k)urs  of  the 
rainbow  blazed  mile  after  mile  away 
like  some  titanic  jewel  casket,  with 
the  gem  of  all,  the  lx)iling,  seethmg 
flood  of  the  Colorado  flashing  like 
a  tinv  streak  of  lightning,  down 
crag  after  crag,  valley  after  valley, 
below. 

So  this  was  the  Canon  that  paint- 
ers had  dared  to  portray,  that  writers 
had  dared  to  describe.  I  was 
drunk  with  the  gorgeous  beauty 
and  immensity  of  it,  even  glad  to 
turn  awav  and  be  busied  with  the 
details  of' a  horseback  ride  along  the 
brink.  We  reluctantly  decided  to 
give  up  the  trip  down  tiie  Canrm, 
as  Hank's  Trail  was  out  of  repair 
and  dv-mgerous  owing  to  the  storm. 
The  guides  were  unwilling  to  take 
us  that  day,  and  we  could  not  wait. 
As  I  was  getting  into  the  saddle, 
having   obtained   a   battered   riding 


skirt  a  nomadic"  outfit  ".)fln<hans 
came  up  to  the  h-.tcl.  There  ^vere 
alx.ut  twentv  horses,  hve  men  and 
several  Nvomen.  children  and  dnj,'S. 
Thev  were  not  allowed  to  sto)).  but 
passed  at  a  snail's  pace,  ^vhlle  two 
of  the  men  bartered  badger  skins 
for  tobacco  and  sugar,  and  ;i  squaw 
dis])lave<l  some  baskets  and  bead- 
work  of  A])ache  designs. 

"It  is  g'XKl  to  be  here  before  the 
railnxKl  and  the  funicular  to  the 
bottom  an<l  the  modern  hotel  and 
'ill  the  tiresome  civilisation  that  is 
sure  to  come,  an<l  before  the  Indians 
rive  us  Greek  beadwork."     ^^ 

••The  savages  out-savaged,  ^im- 
rod  replied,  mounting  his  aniinal. 
and  gibed  no  more,  for  tlie  Buckskin 
playfullv  rolled  his  eves  and  bucked 
and  bucked  and   bucked. 
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A    DISCURSIOX    OX    TIIF.    HKOXCHO 

E  were  to  "  outfit  "  at 
PiiieConcLc'it^e,  Idaho, 
ninety  miles  from  the 
raih-oad.  The  '"Icvi,  " 
(nir  usual  manner  of 
(iesiguatinj:;  Sall\'  and 
Bobbie  ])lurall\',  were  already  waiting 
ehurged  witli  tlie  task  of  making  ar- 
rangements. Bert  Sommers  eame 
with  us;  Ximrrxi  ])rovidentl\-  annexed 
him  at  the  Canon,  knowmg  that  he 
was  footloose  and  a  native  of  the 
Bitter  Roots. 

"Me  knows  how  to  manage  these 
animated     j'ei>})er     jxjIs     they     call 
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horses,  and  he  knows  the  country!" 
Enough,  a  good  guide  is  a  precious 
thing,  to  be  secured  when  found, 
like  a  nugget  in  the  road.  _ 

Sally  Tevis  is  wonderful.      She  is 
not  exceptionallv  beautiful,  but  she 
makes  one  think  she  is.    Her  figure 
is  long  and  thin,  her  face  is  thm  and 
long,  her  hair  is  black  and  straight, 
her    complexion    is    sallow   from   a 
liberal  allowance  of   ill   health   and 
.she  is  no  longer  voung,  fast  losing 
the  thirties;  but  the  wit,  keen  per- 
ception,   wide   cultivation    and    the 
initiated  yet  sweet  outlook  on  life, 
makes  so'  brilliant   a   spirit  that  it 
flares     through     a     common-place 
exterior     as     the     sun     through     a 
window.     I  always  think  of  her  as 
young  and  beautiful.  She  is,  for  her 
spirit  is  that  and   she   is  all  spirit. 
"  A  wisp  of  fire,  "  Bobbie  once  called 

The  Tevi  ro^le  out  several  iniles 
to  meet  us.  Sallv  was  attired  in  a 
verv  new  costume  of  grey  corduroy 
elaboratclv  banded  and  vested  with 
leather,  the  same  as  her  high  boots. 
The  skirt  was  short  ami  artistically 
bifurcated.     "It.  is    its    premiere— 


the  only  model  that  does  not  make 
a  woman  look  a  fright,"  she  said, 
submitting  to  my  ins]jection — 
"  Bol)bie  a]i])roves.  he  hinted  at 
rather  more  leather,  hut  it  will  stand 
alone  now.  I  think.  It  is  \'cry  heavy 
and  stifT  but  Bol)bie  would  have  it 
match  his,  and  you  know  the  Duchess 

has  one  in  which  she  rides  'cross 

country.  Otherwise  no,  not  at  all 
for  little  Sally.  Vou  look  as  fresh 
and  lovely  as  ever"  ^Sally  always 
says  agreeable  things)  "but  you 
must  be  tired.  Everything  is  packed 
ready  for  to-morrow  from  the  essen- 
tial powder]:)uiT  in  my  saddle  bag 
to  the  unimportant  food  and 
bedding."  She  de])osited  a  light  kiss 
on  the  left  cheek  as  I  scrambled  out 
of  the  buckboard  over  saddles  and 
bundles. 

"  You  won't  find  anything  here  but 
a  few  decrepit  'lung-ers'  and  a  man 
with  a  grouch.  He  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  scowl  and  green 
plaid  stockings.  Green  is  the  safety 
signal,  but  don't  be  deceived;  I  have 
suffered,  so  I  have  warned." 

We  ate  a  nondescript  meal  to  this 
lively    accompaniment     and    going 
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some  distance  from  the  rambling 
W  "shack"  an<l  lis  cUister  of  one- 
room  log  cabins  that  formed  I  me 
Cone  Lodge,  the  Tevi.  Nimrod  and 
I  spent  the  afternoon  m  target 
nractice  for  later  when  we  are  m 
',Lme  Suntry  we  couW 
ing  guns  an<l  disturbing  all  the  game 
within  ten  miles 

Nimrod  does  not  shoot  except  wuh 
the  camera,  gave  it  up  long  ago 
He  hunts  the  animals  longer  an. 
harder  than  anv  to  study  Ihcm  1 
had  one  ritle  and  the  evi  IkuI  six 
"shooting  irons.-  Not  that  the  1  ew 
are  so  bloodthirsty  but  Bobbie  levis 

attended  to  the  equipment  and  Bob- 
bie has  theories.     E^•ery thing  he  has. 
Sally  must  have;  it  easily  resulted  in 
an  arsenal,  two  rifles,  two  shotguns 
a  Mauser  and  a  twenty-two  for  small 
things;  and  Sally  industriously  hunts 
and  shoots  when  Bobbie  huns  and 
shoots,  wears  wate.i^roof  boots  like 
his  and  a  hat  like  his.  and  is  also  in 
grey-brown  clothes  the  colour  of  the 
woods.     A   red  shirt   waist   (red    is 
Sally's  colour),  independently    pur- 
chased. v»'as  left  behind. 

"Bobbie    was    afraid    the    game 


might  see  it  or  smell  it  through  the 
leatheroid  telescope  and  fly  the 
country,"  Sally  explained,  giving 
her  husl)and  an  affectionate  pat,  to 
extract  any  possible  sting. 

"You  know,  Petty,  I  suggested 
your  bringing  it  for  wear  in  camp." 

"Yes,  but  it  came  out  at  the  last 
minute  to  make  room  for  that  extra 
hundred  rounds  of  amniunition.  We 
are  quite  ready  to  be  subsidised  by 
some  South  American  government, 
(iood,  Bol)bie,  that  was  a  splendid 
shot,  a  bull's  eye,  was  n't  it?" 

It  was  barely  in  the  white  !)Ut  she 
said  it  to  make  uj).  If  once  in  a 
while  she  rubbed  the  velvet  of 
Bobbie's  good  temper  the  wrong 
way,  she  immediately  smoothed  it 
back  again.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
expose  her  methods  but  th^y  are  so 
successful,  and  Nimrod  says  he  does 
not  object  to  being  flattered  even 
when  he  suspects  the  process,  if  it 
is  done  artistically.  Most  men  are 
that  way,  it  would  seem. 

Sally  is  a  good  shot;  in  spite  of 
her  brown  eyes  she  rarely  misses  the 
bull's  eye.  Bobbie  is  as  proud  of  it  as 
though  it  were  his  accomplishment. 
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"  I  wonder  what  luck  in  horses 
this  time,"  said  Nimrod.  "I  hope 
thev  are  safe." 

the  Tevi  exchanged  glances^       ^^ 
"  Well    wo   have  done  our  best. 
Bobbie  exclaimed,  in  dogged  tones 

thai  suggested  history. 

••Voumav  as  well  tell  them  now. 

said  Sally.  ''We'll  never  be  able  not 

to,  it  is  too  good  a  st(M-y. 

"There  is  one  thing  a  tenderfoot 

can  count  on  in  buying  horses  out 

here.     He  will  get  the  worst  ot  it. 

Kimrod  said  consolingly. 

-That's      right."      an.l      Bobbie 

fetched  a  deep  sigh- "you  saw  the 

thing    I    was    riding    to-<lay!'  Well, 

that's  my  latest." 

"Goon,  Bobbie.     It  is  all  m  the 

day's  work."  His  wife's  eyes  twinkled 

sympathetically. 

"  "  Well  there  is  a  chap  here  witli  the 

most  of  his  palate  gone,  talke-l  as 

though  he  had  a  hot  potato  m    ns 

mouth,  fishy  eyes,  dirty,  lazy.  Dick 

Tones    he  is  a  dulTer. 

•'•'Katv  is  all  right  for  Pet  but  the 

'Captain-  Lusk  you  know,  who  owns 
this  lodge,  hud  nothing  I  wanted 
ride,  so  1  decided  to  send  joiies  to 


Silver  City,  over  the  mountains  by 
a  short  cut,  to  get  nic  a  good  sadd'u^ 
horse.     He    was    al\va>s    munibhng 
what  a  great  judge  of  'boss  flesh' 
lie     was.      Mis     instructions    were, 
'  easy-gaited,     fast    walker,     plenty 
nf    s])irit,     but     no     mean     tricks, 
broken  to  game  shooting  from   the 
saddle,    not    particular    as   to   color 
so    long    as   it   be    not    white.'       I 
never  could   endure   a  white  horse. 
The  price  was  Lo  be  twenty  dollars, 
or  at  most  twenty-five,  and  a  five- 
dollar   bonus   for  going.     As   I  had 
nothing  I  nit  a  hundred-dollar  bill  and 
no  one  here  had  change— I  gave  it  to 
him.     Charley,  our  cook,  was  stand- 
ing   near    during    the    transaction. 
He  disai)peared  quickly  toward  the 
'bar'  to  get  a  drink  and  thus  forti- 
fied, ejaculated  to  a  group  of  loafers— 
'  Hun'red— Jones— Silver  City — boss 
— be  goll-damed!* 

"Such  loquacity  for  him  was 
signiilcant  and  I  own  I  had  mis- 
givings, so  I  did  not  bother  Sally 
with  the  details  of  my  little  trans- 
action. " 

"You  sai('  you  had  sent  him  to 
get  a  horse,  but  I  remember,  it  took 
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Dick  four  hours  to  get  himself  out 
of  tht!  'l)ar'  and  into  the  saddle," 
put  in  Sally,  "l.ut  at  last  he  rode 
away  down  the  trail,  a  hunched  uj) 
figure  in  gray  flannel  shirt,  dila])i- 
dated  \est  and  trousers,  battered 
hat  and  boots,  with  luggage  to  the 
extent  of  a  c<xit  and  a  slicker  tied  on 
behind." 

"That  was  Monday."  continued 
Bobbie;"!  exi)ected  that  he  would 
return  the  following  evening,  but 
was  not  suriiriso(l  that  Tuesday 
night  jv'isscd  and  no  sign  of  Dick. 
Wednesday  night  came  an<l  went. 
On  Thursday  I  mentioned  my  fear 
to  the  boys  that  something  had 
hajtpened  him.  It  was  received  with- 
out ci)ncern.  'Oh,  hedl  come  back 
all  right.  He's  got  a  gun.  If  there 
w<is  anything  wrong  we'd  hear.' 
But  mv  conjectures  as  to  what 
nnght  be  detaining  him  elicited  no 
information. 

"On  Friday,  yesterday,  the  Cap- 
tain, sjmrred  by  my  suggestion  to 
send  a  search  party' for  the  missing 
Dick,   s]ioke  out — 

"  "Xow  don't  vou  worry  about 
Dick  Jones.    He  don't  know  a  horse 
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from  a  picket  pin.  anfl  as  for  rid  in* 
he  couldn't  set  on  the  ground  'thout 
hol.Hn*  onto  the  bushes;  but  he'll 
bring  you  a  hoss  all  right,  an'  he'll 
be  l)ack  to-night  or  toniorrow- 
tliat  hundred  can't  last  much  longer. 
If  ye  didn't  want  him  to  cut  loose, 
ye  had  no  call  to  give  it  to  him.' 

"Sally  heard  this  speech — and  be- 
haved like  an  angel.  Well,  we  waited 
and  waited,  until  this  morning, 
when  taking  one  of  my  accustomed 
glances  u])  the  Silver  City  trail  I 
spie<l   two  objects  apjiroaching." 

Bobb>ie  stoi)i)ed  overcome  l)y  his 
emotions.  Sally  finished. 

"A  rustv  bay  on  which  sat  a  man 
in  all  the  glory  of  a  new  ready-made 
suit,  blue-flannel  shirt,  red  necktie, 
new  hat,  nciu  boots,  from  which 
projected  huge  sjjurs,  and  V)ehind, 
in  tow,  was  —a  gaunt  white  horse. 
White,  my  <lears,  -u'hite.  With  sag- 
ging head  and  lagging  feet,  Bobbie's 
charger  ajiproached;  with  one  ac- 
cord we  went  into  the  shack,  shut 
the  door,  sat  down  on  the  table 
and  laughed  till  we  were  weak." 

"  You  see  him  !  "  exclaime<l  Robbie. 
"  lie  is  a  broken  down  cavalry  horse 


—worse    than    being    tossed    in    a 
Manket  trving  to  ride  him. 

"lie  couldn't  get  up  a  juni])  if  a 
cannon  ex])k>ded  over  him.  Dick, 
aggrieved  1)V  my  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
demonstrated  how  gund)r<jken  the 
creature  was  \>y  cmptving  Ins 
revolver,  over,  under,  behind,  and 
iu  front  of  him. 

"  'Whv  don't  ;  ou  try  one  here.-^' 
1  asked,  putling  a  linger  on  the  ani- 
mal's sunken  temple.  If  you  could 
have  heard  his  uni)alated  cx]>lana- 
li..n  of  his  bargain,  'twenty-tive 
dollars,  dirt  cheap  -finest  hoss  m  the 
mountanis,  etc'  Of  course  the  scven- 
t\-  was  not  forthcoming.  With  an 
indignant  sur])rise  he  announced  his 
intention  of  working  it  out.  He 
then  took  his  new  clothes  an<l  liis 
verv  seedy  face  into  retirement  to 
sleep   it    ofl.      Has    not    bcK?n    seen 

sinci\" 

"  We  have  christened  the  horse, 
'  The  Whited  Sepulchre. '  But  it  is 
all  right  for  to-morrow,  "  Sally  added 
(juickly.  "Bobbie  discovered  that 
the  Captain  has  some  good  saddle 
horses  up  liis  sleeve  for  extra 
stipend." 


Bobbie's  face  lighted  up  with  his 
genial  smile. 

"  Yours,  Mrs.  Ximrod,  is  all  right, 
I'll  warrant.  She  was  oflcred  to  us 
for  twentv  dollars  by  an  hnpecanious 
cowbov  who  was  stopjnng  here  a  day 
or  two.  Kentuck  he  called  her! 
She  is  a  beauty  for  a  mountain  pony, 
slim,  light,  clean  built,  with  chestnut 
coat,  almost  glossy  in  spite  of  no 
grooming,  long  black  mane  and  tail. 
There  niust  be  a  good  strain  of  the 
blue  grass  in  lier— suppose  that  ac- 
counts for  her  name— and  easy 
gaited,  she  can  go  like  the  wind. 
The  mountam  mixture  makes  her 
tough." 

Nimrod  nodde<l— "A  thorough- 
bred Kentuck  ian  would  go  to  pieces 
in  these  movmtains." 

"Of  course,  couldn't  stand  the 
hills  and  the  altitude.  I  have  ridden 
the  horse  for  a  couple  of  days. 
She  is  great,  a  flyer,  easy  on  the  bit. 
no  tricks,  gentle,  high-strung.  I 
closed  that  bargain  like  a  shot,  and 
afterwards  told  the  chap  he  was 
cra/.v  for  letting  her  go.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  shabby  cow  pony. 
'She's  all  the  things  you  say   and  a 


Icdlc  more,'  he  sai'l.  'look  out  for 
her,  bein'  a  woman-hoss.'  With  that 
he  rode  awav,  a  queer  look  in  his 
face.  I  think  he  had  been  drinking. 
She  is  a  beauty,  and  no  mistake." 


ON'   TIIK   MARCH 

HE  next  iiK)niing  we 
were  to  start  at  ten. 
Everybody  had  been  up 
since  daybreak,  trying 
to  reduce  order  from 
the  chaotic  scene  in 
front  of  the  lodge. 

It  was  already  eleven  o'clock. 
Sixteen  laden  animals  were  tied  to 
every  convenient  post,  tree  or 
stump,  saddle  horses  with  reins 
trailing — the  Western  horse  is  taught 
to  stand  when  the  reins  are  on  the 
ground — pawed  and  fidgeted.  There 
was  a  certain  glum  feeling  in  the 
air    caused   by   Lusk,  who    secretly 
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disapproved  of  takinc;  women  on 
such  a  rough  triy).  It  more  or  less 
affected   the  other  guides. 

••Ca])tain,  we  must  have  another 
])ack- horse.  Have  you  any  left?" 
asked  Xiinrod.  Lusk  nodded  and 
(hsaiii)eared  along  the  path  up 
stream.  Soon  he  returned  with  a 
(\ucQv  ex])ression  on  his  face  an<l  be- 
hind him.  at  the  length  of  a  rope,  was 
a  dustw  sad-1' Hiking  I'av  with  a  hig 
collar  of  vellow-c\cd  daisies  nodding 
their  liea'ds  jauntily  at  every  step. 
'i'he  three  guides  lookeil  as  though 
they  had  seen  a  banshee.  Ximrod, 
witli  that  strained  locjk  that  comes 
when  one  wants  to  laugh,  ])ulled 
the  nuile  Tevis  behind  a  cabin,  while 
Sallv,  with  far  too  innocent  a  face, 
looked  on.  I  n-membercd  thai  .-he 
too  had  gone  along  that  path  shortly 
before. 

"Well.  I'll  be  gashed."  Sommers 
muttered.  l(K»king  at  the  garlan<l.  as 
he  threw  the  ])acksaddlc  into  place. 
The  ba\-  laid  back  his  ears. 

"Omerv?"  His  question  was  put 
to  Lusk.  who  nodded  in  the  aflimi- 
ative.  Charlev.  seeing  the  nod.  stood 
ready  to  assist.  Adjusting  the  ropes 
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preparatory  to  the  diamond    hitch. 
Lusk  gincjerlv  keeiiitig  a  shaq^  look- 
out for  the 'animal's  legs,  ears  and 
eve,  lifted   a  pannier   into  ]>osition. 
That    was    the    signal— in    spite    of 
Charlcv  who  was  trying  to  hold  uj-) 
the  head,   down  it  went,   the  back 
humped  suddenlv,  and  Badger  shot 
into  the  air,   landed  stiHly  all  four 
feet  together,  gave  himself  a  shake, 
and  resurned  his  nonnal  jwse  bare 
of  all  encuml  )rances.  save  the  daisy 
garland     rakishlv     cocked    on    one 
car.      Thev   felt   it  made    them   ri- 
diculous, vet   not   one  of  the  three 
men    would    deign    to    remove    it; 
hating    the   thing    as   though   each 
ncKlding  bloom  were  a  viix^r  ready 
to    attack,    they    ignored    it   elabo- 
rateiv.      Three    times    did    Badger 
buck    off    his   pack  and   each   time 
all   that   remained   from  the  wreck 
was  his  decoration.     It  stnck  to  him 
through  all  his  vicissitudes  like  a  pet 
sin  and  at  last,  when  conquered,  he 
was  guided  into  line,  a  crushed  and 
withered  chaplet  still  hung  round  his 
neck,  mocking  reminder  that  there 
were    "women    in    the    outfit."    A 
furtive   wink   at   uie   was   the   only 


indication  that  Sally   was  enjoying 
the  j^'ui'les"  (liscoiiifiturc. 

With  the  thuddinij;  of  hoofs  and 
a  cl'nid  of  dust  the  ]'ack-horses  v/ere 
driven  ont  of  the  enclosure.  Xinirod 
took  the  lead,  the  Tevi  and  I  with 
hinr,  our  horses,  impatient  at  the 
lon.<]j  delay,  pranced  anrl  cur\-eted 
under  the  restraining  bit. 

The  i)aee  must  he  slow;  a  j^allop- 
inp;  ])ack-horse  s(X)n  loses  his  burden. 
But  the  animals  beha\ed  well.  They 
all  lielonj^ed  to  Lusk's  "bunch," 
and  knew  each  other.  Those  who 
were  chums  got  together,  and  those 
who  were  fussy  chose  their  favourite 
positions  in  the  train. 

Dear  things,  they  have  their  per- 
sonalities as  well  as  humans  and  I 
soon  made  the  acciuaintance  of  some 
of  them.  Daisy,  the  Ijlue-skin  don- 
kev,  was  second  in  line,  only  the  old 
white  horse,  Billy,  her  favourite, 
in  front.  Sommers,  skilfully  landing 
a  pebble  on  her  as  she  was  breaking 
line  bv  trying  to  browse  by  the  way- 
side, called  in  a  tone  of  reproach, 
although  guiltless  of  French:  "Mar- 
guerite, get  out  of  that  "  Daisy, 
thus  doubly  admonished,  llirtcd  her 


tail  (lroor>e(l  her  left  ear  rakishly.  and 
returned    to   business.   Daisy    is   the 
morale  of  the  pack-tram.  She  knows 
iust  ho\v  nianv  pounds  siie  should 
carry  without  bucking  off  her  pac):. 
she  can  calculate  to  the  fraction  ot  an 
inch  whether  or  not  the  space  be- 
tween two  trees  will  allow  her  pack, 
which  proiects  far  beyond  her  sides, 
to   pass.  She   knows   when   on   the 
march   that   she   has   to   attend    to 
business.  She  has  a  genius  for  pick- 
ing out  the  best  trail,  avoiding  bogs, 
l,,.rs    wasps'  nests  and  ovci hanging 
l,ninches.     She  has  been  known  to 
gro]  )o  her  wav  acn  )ss  a  1  )og  on  a  sunk- 
en invisible  log.  She  will  allow  no  one 
in  front  of  her  but  a  man  on  horse- 
back or  Billv.  a  rather  stupid  horse 
for  whom  she  has  an  attachment.   She 
carries  the  bottles  and  breakables, 
and  being  a  quick  walker  keeps  Billv 
up  to  his  work;  in  any  other  part  of 
the  line  he  lags  badly,  is  ver>-  lazy 
and   much   given  to  side   niV)bhng. 
Charcoal,    a    black    horse,    has    de- 
veloped this  trait  into  an  art.  He 
chooses  the  middle  of  the  tram,  that 
being  usually  farthest  from  human 
interference,    and    no    matter    how 


high  his  head  is  tied  he  seems  to 
manage  to  feed,  a  fast  walker  and 
cunning,  he  has  been  a  g(j<j<l  saddle 
horse,  until  a  streak  of  outlawry 
reducefl  him  to  the  ranks,  and  feed 
he  will,  on  duty  or  not.  lie  has  been 
known  to  take  a<lvantage  of  a  hill- 
side or  a  ditch  in  order  to  bring  his 
ticfl-u])  head  within  range  of  the 
grass,  and  a  favourite  trick  to  meet 
the  (litTiculty  is  h'ing  down.  He  has 
long  since  demonstrated  that  it  is 
better  to  let  him  have  his  way.  His 
method  is  to  leave  the  line  of  horses, 
all  going  in  single  file,  dash  ahead, 
nibble  by  the  roadside  until  the 
train  catches  up  to  him.  whereu|X)n 
he  will  fall  into  the  vacant  })lace  that 
he  considers  his.  In  the  timber  he 
behaves  himself,  as  there  are  no 
tem])tations,  and  many  knocks  and 
falls  have  taught  him  that  it  is  easier 
to  let  someone  else  ])ick  the  trail  for 
him.  Molly,  the  buckskin,  is  always 
the  last  if  she  can  arrange  it.  In 
her  equine  fashion  she  seems  to  have 
worked  out  the  problem  of  getting 
through  the  march  with  as  little 
trouble  as  possible. 

This  brings  her  next  to  Charley, 


^^ 


the  cook,  whose  proximity  and 
aulliority  keep  her  in  the  trail. 
Like  some  humans  she  is  ha])]>ier 
within  sight  of  the  cross,  and  she 
has  noticed  that  her  companions 
one  and  two  ahead,  get  all  the  ad- 
monishing ix'bbles.  She  likes  to  have 
Baldy.  a  raw-lxjned  l)a\',  in  front  of 
her  in  spite  of  his  uni^leasant  |)osses- 
sion  of  a  free-fixing  pair  (.>(  heels. 
Resignation  is  her  chief  attribute. 
Baldy,  aside  from,  or  because  of.  the 
above-mentioned  trait,  is  a  ])r(>- 
fessional  bucker.  He  always  expects 
to  buck  of!  his  pack  once  or  twice 
the  first  momin'^,  but  after  that  jjre- 
liminary  flourish  he  l)ehaves  like  a 
gentleman.  Baldy 's  dashing  sjMrit 
seems  to  captivate  the  ladies,  for 
Maybell  alwaws  struggles  for  the  place 
in  front  of  him  to  secure  the  bitter- 
sweet of  his  friendly  nips  at  tail  and 
flank.  Ma\bell  is  a  brown  mare  of 
cow-like  disix)sition  and  structure. 
Upon  her  ]X)t-bellied  frame  no  sad- 
dle will  stick,  and  although  the  poor 
thing  was  cinched  within  an  inch 
of  her  life,  apparently,  so  copious 
were  the  ^'•oans  and  wheezings,  a 
cunning   device   of   blowing   herself 


out  enabled  her,  when  the  Dj^era- 
tion  was  over,  U)  shrink  C(jmf()rtably 
within  her  ^nrths,  and  soon  the  ])ack 
would  go  careenint^  to  one  side,  if  not 
strewn  on  the  ground.  Maybell  on 
tliis  oecasion  reserved  her  contri- 
bution to  the  general  confusion  in- 
cidental to  starting,  until  the  river 
was  reached. 

i\inn-od  lea<ling,   Lusk  and  Scjni- 
nicrs    in    the    water    guiding,    and 
Charley   bringing    up   the    rear,    the 
horses   were  getting   through  nicely 
when  a  cry  of  "  Ma'    ell! "'  turned  all 
eves    t(j   the    middle   of    the   stream 
where   the  unfortunate   animal   was 
struggling   in    the   water.   Her   ]);ick 
had  turned  coniplei    v  imder.  making 
a  resistance  t(^  the  rusliing  cvirrent 
u])  lo  her  withers  too  great  tor  May- 
bell    to    withstatid.  Slie    was    swept 
com])letely  oil  her  feet.   I  saw  Som- 
mers  ami  Lusk  sjnir  their  horses  to 
the    rescue.  There    was    a    swirling 
splashing  of  water,  Baldy  and  Molly 
stami)eded  and  got  into  deep  wati^r 
wiic'.e  they  had  to  swim,  tiie  ]tacks 
getting  soaked,   and  Charley   strug- 
ling  to  Ici'd  them  to  the  bank.   Xim- 
rod  directing  me  to  continue  to  lead 


the  train  so  as  to  get  them  all  out 
of  the  stream,  galloi)C(l  back,  Bob- 
bie with  him,  to  guide  the  other 
startled  animals  safely  into  the 
shallows. 

Meanwhile  a  skilful  bit  of  work 
was  going  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Maybell,  frenzied  and  help- 
less, tied  up  with  loosened  ropes,  was 
kicking  furiously.  Lusk  ilexterously 
managed  to  get  a  rope  around  her 
neck  and  fastened  the  other  end  to 
liis  pommel,  held  her  head  up,  while 
Sommers  struggled  to  get  near 
enough  to  cut  one  of  the  girths;  all 
three  were  being  swe])t  down  stream 
by  the  swift  current.  At  last  he 
succeeded,  another  broke,  ami  May- 
bell,  partially  released  from  her  bur- 
dens, was  towed  to  shore,  where  by 
this  time  all  the  horses  in  a  dis- 
organised groujv  were  awaiting. 

Without  a  word  Lusk  galloped 
down  stream  along  the  bank  keeping 
track  of  the  floating  bundle  until  it 
struck  against  a  boulder  and  lodged 
there.  I  was  much  ])leased  to  see  his 
loyal  solicitude  for  our  stuff. 

"It's  his  bedding,  vou  know," 
sai.l   Charlev   with   a  ehuckle.  "He 
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knows  better  than  to  put  anythinj,' 
else  on  Maybell.  It  will  be  kin<ler 
nioist  for  a  sno(./e.  There  j^'ocs  a 
shoe.  He's  got  it."  In  half  an  hour 
Maybell's  sc^ggy  l.unlen  was  in  plare, 
various  einches  tighteneil  au'i  the 
train  again  in  line,  jogging  along 
coinfortaljly  for  the  tlay  now,  I 
hoped,  at  the  usual  three  miles  an 
hour  gait. 

The  trail  wound  u])  an  easy  ascent 
through  ] feasant  meadows,  jewelled 
with  dainty  ]»ur]-le  lupin  l.loom  an<l 
the  feathery  red-to]>.  and,  .scattered 
freelv  with  great   iKitches   of  daisies, 
like 'Nature's  hnen  on  the  grass  to 
bleach:    through    gn-ves    of    aspen 
fluttering  careless   lea\es   tor  evi'ry 
vagrant   /.e]>hyr  and   into  the  dark- 
hearted  ])ines,   mysterious  with   the 
messages  of  the  ages  past,  ere  man 
was  b.im,  and  the  gods  of  the  grow- 
ing things  trod   their  shaded  aisles. 
The  trail  slipi>ed  under  fallen  forest 
t.rides.  the  mighty  sticks  that   time 
lu.d  felled  as  easily  as  the  saj.ling  is 
l)roken  by  the  wind.      It  kiped  over 
1  )al  ly  1  -n )oks  ju>t  learning  to rundi  'wn 
the  hillside,  atid  slii'i>ed  from  stoiio 
to  stone.  It)  where  the  torrents  dashed 


alonj^.       It  sloj)i»cd  at  the  brink  of  a 
canon  and  began  attain  on  the  other 
side,  leaving  the  trusting  traveller, 
without   gui.lance,  to  get   over  the 
cliasm  as  best  he  might.      It  grew 
faint  sometimes  and  ran  wild   m  a 
choice  of  ways  whimsically  conceal- 
ing   its  direction   so   that  only  the 
skille<l  could  fcjllow.     It  forked  with- 
out sign  to  tell  its  bent,  save  a  broken 
twig,  crushed  grass  blade,  or  over- 
turned i)L'bble— frail  witness  for  the 
tendei-f(X)t;   and   at  last   it   left    the 
earth  altogether  and  joined  the  ]><  -ints 
of   the   compass,    the   sun   and    the 
Polar  star. 

Then    •■(\'iptain"    took   the  lead; 
he     scanned     the     ascent     sharply 
an<l    began   to    i)iok    a   trail  around 
bushes   and   boulders   and   over  the 
crumbling  gravellv  soil.  We  fell  into 
line  plod— pUxl—pl'xl— the  breathing 
of   horser>,    the  creaking   of   leather, 
the  tinkle  of  a  bell  on  Daisy,   the 
rattle  of   tinware  on  Dolly,  i)lo(l  — 
plixl -and    another    tabledand    was 
reached.  Throxigh  heavy  timber  now, 
dodging  brambles,  jvun]»ing  logs,  on 
and  on,  hour  after  hour;  unable  to 
endure    the    sacMle    cramp,   I    was 


walking,  panting  and  breathless  with 
exercise  in  that  altitude.  The  blood 
pounded  in  my  head  with  such  a 
noise  that  Sally  caught  an  ann  be- 
fore I  realised  that  she  had  been 
sj)eaking. 

"We  camp  beyond  the  clearing, 
I  rode  on  to  tell  you.  How  do  you 
like  Kentuck?  Katy  a])pears  to  be 
all  the  (\-iptain  claims  for  her,  steady, 
mountain-wise  an<l  ])lenty  of  ner%'e." 
She  began  to  sing  softly  — 

"Sweet  Katy  Cfinncr, 
I  (iote  upon  her. 

Kate,  Kate,  my  charmini'  Kate, 
I  liope  you'll  carry  me, 
Nor  ;  lease  don't  take  a  notu-n 
Of  complicated  motion 
And  fling  my  precious  l.onelets 
In  the  branches  of  a  tree." 


What  did  I  think  of  Kentuck? 
There  certainly  was  something  queer 
about  her.  Perhai)S  it  was  that  cow- 
bov  calling  her  a  "woman-hoss" 
put  it  into  my  head,  but  only  a  short 
time  ago,  I  had  felt  Kentuck  sud- 
denly getting  ready  to  ]um]\  1  could 
not  imagine  why.  There  was  a  stick, 
jxirhaps   two  inches  thick,  lying  in 


the  trail,  but  she  had  gathered  her- 
self together  and  jumped  high  enough 
to  have  cleared  a  three-foot  log.  Be- 
ing unprepared,  I  acquired  a  horrid 
crick  in  the  neck.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, she  had  passed  other  sticks 
and  paid  no  attention  to  them.  I 
decided  a  fly  mu.st  have  stung  her  and 
made  answer — 

•'She  is  a  treasure,  canters  like 
an  automobile  nx-king-chair.  Fast 
walker,  too,  ^vhich  is  a  comfort  on 
the  march.'" 

The  trail  had  arrived  and  at  once 
lost    itself    in    a    wide    meailow.    as 
level  and  safe  as  a  boulevard,   not 
even  a  badger  hole  in  sight.  So  we 
broke  into  a  canter—glorious  nK)ti(  )n, 
the  air,  sparkling  wine,  when  like  a 
rocket  Kentuck  jumiXid  in  the  air  and 
st()p])ed    stock    still,    trembling,    all 
four  feet  together.  I  came  down  on 
her  neck,  bv  some  wonder  did  not 
go  (iver.  and'  managed  to  work  back 
over  the  ix)mmel    into    the    saddle 

again.  . 

"  What  on  earth  was  that  1  in- 
quired. Sallv  lookc<l  worried  and 
said  I  should  be  careful. 

"Of  what?"    I  demanded,  rather 
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nettled.  Considoraith-  shaken,  we 
])r(K-ec<le<l  at  a  walk  to  follow  the 
j)aek-train,  perha])S  half  a  mile  a\v;i\-, 
when  wc"  eainc  to  a  natural  diteh, 
a  crack  in  the  earth  ahont  four  feet 
wide  and  six  or  sexcn  feet  deeji. 
Katy  was  a  little  alu-ad.  She  junii)ed 
across  it.  hut  Kentuck.  my  treasure, 
ti-ied  to  step  across,  and  so  down  she 
1  )lunc;e<  1  int<  >  the  ( >]  jcninj?  ^  Jiile  I  went 
tuin1;linjT,  fortunately,  on  to  the  <>]>- 
])osiic  hank,  it  jji-oved.  as  there  was 
no  room  for  two  in  the  c-revice. 

The  mare  was  u])  in  an  instant.  I 
took  more  time;  the  ride  v.as  be- 
comini;;  un])leasiu"al)ly  full  of  inci- 
dent. The  i^njMem  now  ])resented 
was  how  to  get  her  out  of  that  crack! 
The  walls  of  it  were  absolutely 
straight.  Picking  u])  the  bridle  with 
a  forked  stick,  I  led  her  several 
hundred  vards  and  tlien  sat  down. 
Why  try  to  get  her  u]i?  Why  try 
to  do  anything  but  lie  in  the  lap 
of  mv  sorrows?  Meanwhile  Sally's 
signal  of  distress  was  bringing 
Ximrod. 

He  soon  extracted  Kentuck  from 
the  f"iss\ire  and  the  symi>toms  of 
her  behaviour  from  me. 
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"  The  niare  is  Lx-oeil,  all  the  symp- 
toms," he  announce*  1. 

"Locoed!"     echoed     liobbie,  who 
liad  arrived  in  time  to  hear  the  talc. 
'T  know  what  that  means!    Then  she 
is  rcallv  lunv,   sees  things,   a   little 
thing  looks  big,   another  big  thing 
looks  little  at  the  same  time.  '1  hev 
sav  that  a  horse  or  cow  that  eats  ot 
the  loco  wee<l  never  is  cured.      It  s 
like  the  opium  habit  or  "hasheesh 
might  V  uncannv.  They  go  along  for 
di'vs  ami  weeks  without  an  attack, 
then  all  of  a  suddeii  there's  the  devil 
to  pav."  Bobbie  settle<l   in  a  heap 
on   his   horse!  His   chagrin   was   so 
obliterating,   it  was  funny.      "Mrs 
Nimrod  what  do  >t)U  thmk  of  me! 
I'll  never  buv  another  horse!     \ou 
are  welcome 'to  use  me  for  a  door 

mat!"  .      ,    , 

My  feelings  had  sustained  the  prin- 
cipal injur\',  so  it  behooved  me  to 
be  magnanimous. 

"CiEsar  once  made  a  mistake, 
I  believe." 

I  rode  the  rest  of  the  way  on 
Bobbie's  other  failure,  the  "  Whited 
Sepulchre."  He  insisted  upon  it, 
while  he  walked  1)ehind  leading  Ken- 
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tuck,  Kentuck  looking  as  innocent 
as  a  basket  of  figs  in  which  the  vii)cr 
rests.  No  more  with  us,  at  least, 
would  she  toil  or  bear  a  burden. 

"Thus    is    vice    rewarded."    com- 
mented SalU-  when  a  few  moments 
later,  at  cam]),  my   sad<lle  dropped 
from'  the  mcu'e  and  she  was  tree  to 
roam    the    mountains,    to    seek    her 
favourite   f(xxl,    thrive   on   the  lux- 
uriant   grass    and    drink    Irom    the 
clearest   streams.   I    sank   back   mt() 
the   ])ine   needles,   a  sweet  sense  ot 
ease  after  exertion.  Thrice  welcome 
rest  the  reward  of  a  difticult  day,  and 
lavishlv  did  nature  send  her  minions 
to    attend— the    fragrance    of    dead 
pine,    the   fillip   of   o/.one.    an<l    the 
caressing     voices     of     breeze-blown 

Iguvcs 

Too  sofm  the  bustle  of  making 
camp  assaileel,  and  determined  not  to 
show  the  white  feather,  I  too,  be- 
came one  of  the  camp  scene.  AH 
were  busv.  Nimrod,  in  haste  to  pro- 
vide me'witli  comfort,  was  starting 
the  fire.  The  Tevi  were  puzzling  over 
the  raising  of  a  tent,  the  guides  were 
unloading  tired  animals  as  swiftly 
as  possible,   sweated  l)lankets  were 


taken   from   achinj^;   backs,    hobbles 
snapped  on  forelegs,  and  with  much 
iovous    kicking    of   hind-legs,  frisk- 
ing  and   rolling   in   the  dust,   great 
solace     to     an     itching     skin,     the 
'bunch.'    kept    together    by   Daisy's 
bell,    ambled    afield.     Sur].lus    pro- 
visions were  all  stacked  neatly  m  a 
pile    ready    for    the    moming.    and 
covered    with    canwis    in    case    ot 
showers;     provisions     and     utensils 
were   clustered   near  the   cook  fire, 
where  Charlev  ha<l  l)egun  prepara- 
tions for  the  evening  meal  an(l  be- 
tween   times    chopi)ed    wood.  Lusk 
and  S')mmers  assisted  in  juitting  up 
the  tents,  so  that  we  could  "move 
in  "    rubber   beds         -e  bk)wn   up, 
sleeping  beds  place,     on  top,   night 
things  laid  out,  change  of  clothing, 
rubber  tub,  toilet  necessaries  needed 
for  the  moming.   the  candle  lamp, 
and    matches   handy.  In   a   tent    a 
thing  unvailable  is  a  thing  lost. 

We  all  wc^rked.  It  was  gocxl  ex- 
ercise after  long  hours  in  the  saddle 
and  we  knew  well  the  independent 
spirit  of  these  mountaineers.  Thev 
as  little  expect  to  render  personal 
service  as  the  Secretar\-  of  a  Company 


expects  to  he  the  ho<ly  slave  of  its 
President. 

A  gav  little  olTshoot  of  the  msh- 
m^  Itrook  hevond,  balthled  ])ast  our 
tent  door.  Xiinrod  was  sketching; 
some  great  hlue  lierries  that  hung 
over  it.  Again  I  Hung  myself  on  the 
bank  to  rest  a  "vast  halfdiour" 
before  dinner.  How  plenlifully  hun- 
ger throws  itself  about  in  this  active 

life! 

"If  anv»  'le  should  ha])])en  t<>  take 
a  photograi)h  of  this  scene  it  would 
meet  with  my  a])])roval."'  said  Xini- 
rod,  looking  hard  at  me.  "The  cam- 
era is  on  my  saddle  pommel  oyer 
there.  You  can  see  I'm  busy."  I 
arose  resignedly;  evidently  no  lotus 
eating  was  to  be  tolerated  in  that 
camp. 

'"First  one  thing  and  then  an- 
other, always  cheerful  and  busy, 
that's  my  motto.'  said  tlie  old 
woman  as"  she  dug  uj)  flowers  to  see 
if  thev  were  growing.  Ximrod,  will 
you  set  your  hat  back  a  little,  please. 
Sallv,  put  down  that  towel,  that's 
a  dear.  Tut.  tut,  Bobbie  Tevis,  I 
susiiect  vou  »>f  posing,  vou  have  not 
carried  that  gun  all  da.y  and  there  is 


nr)    possibility    of    bear    until    to- 

morrow."  .       ^      i  „„ 

"It's  Sallv's,  I  am  gomg  to  clean 
it"  was  the  outraged  rejonvler.  by 
which  the  wise  may  know  to  ju^t 
what  stage  the  "'foto  had  pro- 
gressed. 


\'\\\l   l-^ast  one  may 
nnthiiii,'  more  orig- 
inal ihati  a  l)anan;ii>eel 
(,r  a   railroad    acviilent 
to  threaten  life,  l)Ut  in 
^  the    Rockies    one    has 
flood,  tire,   evJonc.  (luicksaml.  Ih^];- 
holes  in  en;Hess  variety,  and  annua  s 
from  the  fretful  (inill-nik^  m  his  .luills 
to   the  fightini,'   elk.   e(iuii.i>e(l   Nvith 
an  arsenal  of  polished  ivorv  iM.mts. 
It  happene-l  on  the  Fourth  ot  July 
about  an  hour  after  the  usual  caval- 
iiad   struni:  out  for  the  ilay  s 
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areh    that  we 'met  with  an  adven- 


lure  S'     full  of  pyrotechnics  that  it 
secined  as  though  even  here  must  the 
spirit  of  the  "  sit,niers  "  ])enetrate.   W  e 
noticed    a   ])eculiar   ha/.e    that   grew 
rapi<llv  denser.      "A   forest   lire   on 
ahead/'   Xinirod  said;  and  soon  we 
saw    hefore    us    a    great    forest    belt 
where  a  lire  had  been  raging  f<.)r  davs. 
A    few    forest    rangers    had    been 
struggling    with    it.    but   they  ^\•ere 
able  only  to  keej)  the  greedy  monste/ 
from    extending    its  sweep  on    eaeli 
side    as    it    ate    its    way    ravenonsl 
down  the  wind.     The  broad  track  ol 
destruction,  two  or  three  miles  wide, 
was   saddening   to   see —tree   trunks 
lying  ]jrostrate  in  a  smoking  mass  of 
children-trees  and  forest  growth,  or 
still   u])n/ht.    i)omting   charred   and 
maimed  signals  to  hea\en.     The  air 
was  grey  with  tUing  ashes  and  the 
flames  leaiK-d  and  crackled  as  they 
ran   along   the   ground    through   the 
ben-v  bushes  and  dead  leaves,   and 
worked  along  the  tree  branches  that 
a  moment  before  had  been  beautitul 
with  life;  changing  all  things,  as  at 
the  blight  of  a  witch's  wand,  from 
a    riot    of   colour,    brilliant    greens. 
br.Avns,      orange      and      scarU-t     to 


.  ri-l(  )vc(l  forms  of 
cllcil    and    twisted, 
greys  and  deepest 
.in.'  what    sorrow, 
led.    ..hat  needless 
waste,    what    visions   of   the   under- 
^vol■l<l  laid  bare!    It  might  have  been 
the  enchanted  circle  that  always  m 
Fairvland  protects  the  Beauty  and 
Delight  l)evond. 

To  cio^::   it  'vas  like  one  of   the 
labours  of  Hercules,   but^  there  was 
no  wav  around;  eilhci-  forwam,   or 
retreat"       "C'ap'n."  who  was  leading, 
had  something  of  Napoleon  in  him. 
and  this  was  evidently  not  his  Mos- 
cow     So  into  this  havoc  where  the 
Fire  King  had  passed  V>ut  had  not 
yet  whollv  given  up  hi.^.  reign,  wc. 
and  the  entire  pack-tram,  pkinge.l. 
The  horses  were  kept  on  a  shar])  trot, 
for  the  groun-l   was   still   scorching 
hot  in  places.     Each  m.ember  of  the 
party     Sallv    and    mvself    included, 
took   two  or   three   pack   horses   to 
drive  ahead  to  keep  them  "pushed 
along"  better.     The  trail  was  nearly 
obliterated;  our  course  woand  m  an(i 
out   trvmg   to   avoi.l    obstacles,    old 
and  new.    Suddenlv  the  horse  before 
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me  gave  a  great  leap  over  al)ummg 
tree  that  ha<l  just  fallen.  I  was 
ruling  Katv  that  day.  She  snorted, 
as  well  she  might,  when  she  saw  the 
three  foot  log  with  dancmg  flames 
its  entire  length  barrmg  the  way. 

How  were  we  going  to  get  over 
that   thing  that  seemed    alive   with 
^vicked    tongues    darting,   ready   to 
devour?     There  was  no  time  to  l)e 
lost,  and  Katv  took  a  high  lumt)  to 
avoid   the   flames,   which,   however, 
must  have  singed  her.  for  she  gave 
a  double  jumi)  and  a  ^-i-rt  run  upon 
landing  which  was  dc        Hy  discon- 
certing.    But  I  had  i.oc  much  time 
to  think.    There  was  a  shout  ahead 
a    stampede    of    pack-animals,    and 
another  burning  tree  crashed  across 
,nv   path.      Falling   trees  were  t.ie 
greatest  danger;  at  any  time  one  ot 
us    might    be    felle<l    to    the    earth. 
Katv  and  I  took  that  tree  at  a  trot, 
and'  another   bevond.      It    n  "as   no 
place  to  linger;  the  air  was  electric. 
Weirdlv  strange,  vet  not  strange. 
Where  had  I  been  through  all  this 
before?     It  assailed  my  senses  and 
mv  memorv.    How  familiar  it  seemed 
—the    wonderful    ringing     Wagner 


fire-music  was  in  mv  ears — beau- 
tiful, fearful,  si)elll)in(Hng.  Bnm- 
hild  was  not  so  much  to  be  jMtied 
after  all.  The  intoxication  of  Loki 
was  u])on  me. 

And  what  eiratic  tricks  he  ]-)lays! 
On  mv  left  I   noticed   the  skeleton 
f(;rm  (')f  what  had  been  a  rasi)bcrr\' 
bush.     Not  a  leaf  was  left— not  a 
green  bramble,  but  still  in  the  very 
henrt   of   it  was  one   ri])e.   luscious- 
It.  king  berr\',  hanging  like  a  ruby 
in  the  midst  of  ruin.     How  had  it 
esca])ed— that  one  touch  of  beauty? 
Near  it  was  another  imi)ish  trick 
of    the    concjueror— a     .veird    sight 
indeed.     A  hi^H  white  pine  tree,  so 
tall  that  its  green  branches  waved 
triumphantly  over  ihe  lorment  l)elow. 
so    sturdv    and    vigorous    that    its 
snujoth  bark  had  resisted  the  flrunes. 
but  alas  of  no  avail.    The  enemy  had 
eaten  into  its  heart;  it  was  enduring 
the   tortures   of   Prometheus.      One 
side   of    its   mighty   base,    five   feet 
thiuugh,    had    been    carved    out    as 
neatlv  as  though  fashioned  by  man 
for  a'  lirei>lace.  and  here  the  flames 
crackled  merrily,  taking  as  does  the 
vampire,   its  treasure  of  life,  while 
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the  £^rccn  ])1uiik'S  \va\-C(l  far  above, 
as  vet  unconscious  of  their  tatc. 

We  liad  jTone  (.ver  two  miles,  junii> 
nij^',  dixl^ini];,  trottinir  and  stunil)hng, 
throats  am!  e\es  smarting  from  the 
smoke  until   the  two  miles  seemed 
t'ventv.   when   I   saw  that  we  were 
leaving  the  region  of  living  hre  and 
jxissing  through  a  city  of  the  dead. 
It  had  licon  a  forest  of  yoimg  i>ines 
from   four  to  ten  inches  thick,   but 
now  reduced   to  sorry  ])light,  a  be- 
wildering   ma,~s    of    charred    sticks 
streaking  upwards  like  accusing  fin- 
gers from  those  in  torment.     In  my 
ignorance    I    was   relieved,    thinking 
we  were  "out  of  the  woods";  but 
this  proved  the  worst  of  all,  for  the 
sticks  t()])])led  over  without  warning 
—a  breath  of  wind,  the  vibration  of 
the  horses'  feet— and  fell  before  the 
horses,  even  u])on  them,  if  they  were 
not  sprv — a  ghostly  comi>any.  widi- 
out  stability,  threatening  injury  at 
everv  turn. 

Mv  clothes  lashed  with  blackened 
branches  had  the  general  ai)i)carance 
of  the  zebra's  skin.  Every  s(>iiarate 
muscle  ache(l.  my  knees  were  bruised 
from  encounters  with  the  trees  which 
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were  very  close  together;  Init  so  f:;r 
there  had  been  no  serious  damage 
to  the  outfit. 

At  last  it  was  growing  dark.  I 
had  settled  down  to  a  certain  grnn 
endurance,  and  had  treated  my 
nerves  to  a  favoin-ite  tonic  of  which  1 
have  made  mention  before,  that 
"cowards  die  man\  tin.ies  before 
their  death;  the  valiant  never  ta^te 
of  death  but  once,"  when  I  heard 
a  shout  ahead  which  I  knew  must 
mean  "Lost  Horse  Creek  and  our 
camping  ground." 

Instantlv    mv    thoughts    sped    to 
that   magnificent    place    of    comfort 
— camp— wlierc    hunger    and    tliirst 
and   weariness  woul<l    vanish.      'I  he 
picture     was    S(j     ]>leasant     that     I 
ciuite  forgot  the  vcrv  material  i)art 
of  me  which  just  at  that  moment 
was  in  danger.     But  Katy.  fortun- 
atelv.  was  not  imaginative,  and  saw 
that    a    six-in.:h    tree    was    falling 
directlv  upon  us.    She  (luiv.-red  froni 
head  to  foot  and  waited   a  second 
for  the  word  of  command  that  did 
not   come,    then    she   gave   a   great 
bound  and  stop])ed  so  short  that  1 
nearly  went  on  without  her.     ihen 


I  too  saw  the  awful  thing  that  was 
descending  upon  us.  I  jerked  back, 
but  a  near  sai)ling,  released  by  the 
fall  of  the  parent  tree,  was  also  com- 
ing  down.      We   were   between   the 

two.  , 

Not   having   a   wofxlnian  s  eye   1 
did  not  know  how  they  were  going 
to  fall— <lid  not  know  which  way  to 
move.    "  When  vou  don't  know  what 
to  do.  don't  do  it"   is  a  nKJuntain 
adage!      I    clinched    my    teeth    and 
waited.      There    were    shouts,    but 
meaningless  to  me,  although  I  caught 
a  glini'pse  of  a  man's  ]xile  face.    (3ne 
instant  of  susi)ense  an<l  the  big  tree 
crashed  in  front  (^f  Katy's  nose.    She 
started  back  in  terror  right  in  front 
of  tiic  falling  sapling.     I  lashed  her 
forward  just  in  time  to  escape^,  and 
it  came  shivering  down  on  Katv's 
nun]),    nearlv   bringing   her   to    the 
ground.     She  recovered  at  once,  and 
wildlv  started  to  run. 

As'  it  was  imp<^ssible  to  run  in 
those  ruins  and  Katy  was  a  moun- 
tain ]«»nv  and  knew  it,  she  did  the 
best  she  could  with  a  series  of  jumps 
in  the  down  timber,  the  rc])etition 
of  which  1  can  very  well  do  without. 


I  felt  like  one  of  the  monkeys  at  the 
circus  that  are  strapped  on  the  ix)ny's 
bacKs— the  pommel  alone  saved  me 
and  mv  self-resi^ect. 

But  we  got  out  without  further 
mishap,  and  after  Katy  had  caught 
up  with  old  Billv,  three  horses  aheac  . 
and  told  in  a  neigh  or  two  all 
about  it.  she  carried  my  tired  bones 
to  camp  in  tranquillity. 

Camp!  Oh.  the  sweetness  and 
peace  of  that  nook  in  the  mountain 
meadow,  rich  with  grass  for  the 
horses,  the  snow  peaks  far  above,  the 
right  breeze  blowing,  the  mtimate 
little  bnwk,  fringed  with  willows, 
gurgling  in  front  of  our  tents,  a  grove 
of  great  pines  standing  sentinel,  and 
far  above  the  twinkling  sky  of  night. 

"  Alas,  poor  Easterners,  who^  wot 
not  of  this  life,"  murmured  Sally, 
after  dinner,  snuggling  luxuriously  on 
a  pile  of  rugs  before  the  camp-fire, 
wcarv  but  happy. 

"Talk  about  fireworks,"  answered 
Bobbie,  nursing  a  bruised  fo«jt, "  Hoo- 
ray for  a  glorious  Fourth! " 


BEAR  AND   FORBEAR 

tTHE  Bitter  Root  Grizzly 
is  the  toughest  of  bears. 
Every  one  knows  that, 
and  'he    Uves    in    the 
roughest   country.      In 
fact  Ufe  becotnes  gener- 
allv  superlative  when  hunting  him. 
One  is  either  going  up,  or  going  ck^wn, 
either    travelling    around    kAilders. 
which  IS   abominable,  or  over   slide 
rock,  which  is  worse.  Nothing  is  level 
nor  easy.  The  mountains  re\eal  their 
anatomy  of  rocks  in  the  most  har- 
dened fashion  with   nx^\y   here  and 
there  a  patch  of  vegetation,  scrub  oak 
or  stunted  pine  to  cover  them.  A 


pitiless  country  on  horse  and  man, 
only  the  "roachback'"  thrives  and 
the  wing-footed  goat. 

For  three  da>s  on  the  trail  we  had 
climbed    and    panted   and    climbed, 
varied  fmly  by  a  day's  travel  in  a 
cedar  swamp,  a  fearsome  place  where 
we  were  like  midges  in  a  glue  pot. 
It  took  long  to  forget  the  des])air- 
ing  struggles  of   our   laden  animals 
as  they  stuck  in  the  mire.     Imagine 
taking  a  pleasure  trip  where  groans 
and    frightened    horse   squeals    and 
visions    of    broken    legs  and  necks 
danced   in    the    air,   when    to    stay 
mounted    was    one's    only    safety. 
Jerk,  your  horse  misses  footing  on 
a   comparati\  cly    finn    tusscx:k   and 
flounders    fetlock,     knee,     shoulder 
deep,    i)lunging,    rearing,    squealing, 
jump,  jerk    ""own — v.nse  in  the  mire; 
up,  at  last  something  linner,  a  clump 
of  willow  roots  for   forefeet,   a  tre- 
mendous bound — you  on  toj)  all  the 
time,  and  the  hind  ones  are  out,  all 
four  hoofs  in  a  foot's  space.     An  in- 
stant for  breath,  but  the  footing  too 
frail    for    such    weight,    again    you 
plunge  in,  dodging  the  knv,  snarled 
branches  so  heavih-  interlaced  above 


that  at  midday  one  travels  m  gloom; 
protecting  one's  knees  from  the  army 
>f  trunks,  getting  out  of  the  way  ot 
Daisy  and  Billy,  worse  off  than  you— 
and  this  going  on  for  hours. 

Ever  we  were  toiling  up,  scahng 
bald  ridges  that  left  no  cover  for  the 
iTuagination,  mile  after  mile  of  chasm 
and  rcK-k  showcl  death  waitmg  but 
for  an  instant  1(jss  of  poise,  a  smgle 
misstep  of  a  horse. 

Oh.  we  had  not  lacked  mcident, 
and  r '  v  we  were  enjo\ing  the  hiatus 
of  some  sweetlv  dull  days  in  cami>— 
a  tiny  strip  of  green,  scant  pasture  tor 
the  horses,  having  called  a  halt.  Un- 
compromisingly rose  the  rocky  clitls 
above,  beside,  beyond  us. 

Bobbie  Tevis  was  fishing  in  the 
inevitably  nearby  stream. 

I  never  could  understand  the 
fascination  of  holdingan  end  of  a  stick 
while  a  f'^-^lish  bit  of  string  soaked 
in  the  water,  but  for  Bobbie  it  has 
volumes  of  interest.  The  stick  is 
Klorified  into  a  rod  that  cost  a 
month's  wage  for  a  labouring  man. 
and  the  paraphernalia  of  hooks,  reels 
and  flies  takes  more  thought  than  niy 
winter's  wardrobe.     Fortunately  the 


mountain  trout  are  delicious.  Sally 
was  lazilv  puttiu.c;  on  rubber  boots 
preparatory  to  joiniivj;  her  liege. 
Nimroil  was  sketchiiii^  the  home  of 
some  calling-hares  on  a  big  landslide 
back  of  the  camp. 

The  Pika  are  curimis  little  creatures 
who  store  u])  their  hay  and  winter 
supplies  m  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 
When  tliey  are  not  disturl)ed  they 
come  out  of  their  holes  and   sit   in 
front  sunning  themsdvcs  and  tnaking 
little  noises  to  each  (^ther,  like  a  lot 
of  Chicagoans  on  their  doorsteps  on 
a   summer  eveniiig.   Tliey   carry   an 
astoumling  amount  of  stuff  in  groat 
mouthfuls.   I   was  ostensibly  watch- 
ing tlic  cook  jerk  some  vciiison  which 
was  hung  on  r    "  >-k<.d   stick   in   an 
imi>rovised     sir.        .louse    ol    willow 
shoots;  but  the  i)ungt'!U  smoke  trom 
tlie   smouldering  willow   in    no   w;'y 
disturbed  mv  real  occuj'ation  oi  being 
th.  )r(  .ughh-,  ^  lis^fully  la/.v.  There  was 
need  to  be,  lor  soon  we  were  to  start 
on  a  bear  Inmt  and  this  country  is 
like    an    \mtrained    guest,    it    is    so 
utiaccoimtable  and  demands  soniuch 

cnergv. 

The    party    ^ej)arated    about    ten 
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o'clock.   \Vc  wanted  to  ))C  up  in  the 
likeliest   place   for  bear   in   the   late 
afternoon  and  it  takes  all  day  to  get 
anywhere,   for  most  of   the    travel, 
over  merciless  rocky  steeps,  has  to 
he  done  on  foot.     Sally  and  I  can  go 
anywhere  a   horse  can   go.    hut   the 
nccessitv  for  personal  locomotifjn  im- 
mediatelv  ]iuts  us  at  a  disadvantage. 
Ximroil  nn<[  1  took  Sommcrs  and 
started   (jff   westerly.  The  Tevi   and 
five  guns  of  various  makes  and,  sizes 
(Bobhie  believed  iti  being  ready  for 
all  emergencies)  wf-nt  with  Lusk  in 
lh(>    other    direction.  Of    their    luck 
Sallv  told  at    the    campfire   later— 
mucli  later. 

They  did  nuich  hard  travelling  Imt 
saw  nothing  excc])t  a  martin  sitting 
in  a  black  ball  uj)  a  tree.  About  four 
o'clock  afar  off  they  heard  shots  and 
thought  we  must  be  firing,  as  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  mountains. 

••  Should  judge  that  was  about  two 
ridges  over,  wuldn't  you?  Wonder 
what  thcv  have  stnick'"  Lusk  said. 
"Two  shots,   that   will  hardly  be  a 

"  Xow  keej)  a  shaii)  look  out.  Pet, 
Bobbie  called  excitedly."  that  may 


scare  soir.ething  our  way.  Gee,  I 
would  like  to  get  a  chance — just  a 
chance."  Poor  Bobbie  with  his  Win- 
chester, his  Savage,  his  Mauser  and 
not  so  much  as  a  whisk  of  a  tail  had 
he  .seen. 

"  Bett  jr  luck  to-morrow,  sure  to 
see  'on-,  soon,"  Lusk  encouraged. 

"  Sh'  Wasn't  that  something  mov- 
ing on  that  far  ridge  below? "  Bobbie 
got  out  his  glasses.  "Yes,  V)y  jingo, 
it's  a  bear  feeding  on  the  blueberries. 
Say,  that's  great !  Look  at  the  way 
he  stows  those  berries;  puts  his  arm 
round  a  bush,  and  just  shovels  them 
in  with  his  tongue."  he  handed  the 
glasses  to  Sallv. 

"  I  believe  I'll  try  a  shot,  anpvay— 
what  do  you  say,  Cap'n?" 

"  No  use,  too  far.  We  must  get 
nearer.  We  better  go  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  and  come  up 
behind  him,  providing  he  don't  get 
frightened  and  travel." 

This  is  Sally's  excited  narrative 
unatlomed : 

"If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  I  shall  never  see  a  day  like  this 
again,  ^'ou  know  how  awfully  rough 
it  is  gettmg  about.   It  really  is  no 
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horse  country  and  not  fit  for  humans 
to  travel  in.  We  left  our  horses 
about  noon.  We  had  been  off  them 
most  of  the  time,  anyway,  and  soon 
after  we  heard  the  shots,  we  saw  two 
bears  feeding  on  the  mountain  side 
about  a  mile  away.  In  order  to  ap- 
j)roach  them  we  had  to  climb  back 
on  the  ridge  we  had  just  left.  We 
had  trailed  for  an  hour — my  gun 
weighed  over  three  hundred  jxjunds 
by  then,  and  the  thing  I  breathe  with 
had  strvick  work,  only  got  a  good 
breath  about  one  in  twenty — when 
we  sneaked  out  of  cover  and  saw  that 
the  bears  hac'  hardly  moved.  It  was 
a  long  shot,  good  three  hui  :'d  yards, 
but  Bobbie  was  not  do.  g  much 
better  in  the  way  of  lung^,  and  he 
decided  to  risk  the  shot.  The  V)ullet 
struck  one  of  the  bears,  ai.  both  of 
them  sought  the  bushes.  Bobbie  got 
another  shot  into  the  wounded  one, 
I  think,  before  it  dropped.  Of  course 
wo  started  pell  mell  in  pursuit.  We 
slipped  and  fell  and  tore  our  hands 
and  'barked '  our  shins  until  we  were 
about  half  way  down  the  mountain 
where  there  was  a  little  level  place. 
That  was  my  limit.  Go  further  with- 


out  rest,  I  CO  lot.  I  hated  drcad- 
fullv  to  1)0  let.,  init  of  course  Bo]jV)ie 
ha<l'  to  fellow  his  bear  ami  fap'ri's 
vlutv  was  with  BoMiie.  T  couldn't 
think  of  lettini,'  hitn  go  aVmc,  besides 
I  could  not  endure  the  tiiought  of 
that  ])i)()v  brute  sufTering.  But  when  I 
saw  them  actually  gomg  (Mt  I  found 
I  had  nif.rc  strength  than  courage 
and  toddled  after  them.  Fortunately 
we  found  him  within  a  hundred 
yards — and  it  was  sr)on  ov(  r." 

Dear,  enthusiastic,  kind-hearted 
Bobbie,  the  role  of  conquering  hero 
suited  him  so  well,  who  will  begnidgc 
him  that  one  trophy,  meaning  as  it 
ditl  the  lure  by  which  he  gained  rich 
treasure  of  renewed  health  and 
energy  for  the  affairs  that  make  the 
world  go  round  ' 

But  my  tale  w.^  different  and  was 
not  told  that  night. 

Till  noon  Ximrod  and  I  had 
climbed  skilfull>-,  managing  to  keep 
in  the  wooded  torrent  C(jurses  and 
thus  use  the  h(M-ses.  But  now  we 
were  obliged  to  tie  theni  and  proceed 
on  foot.  Xo  more  the  majestic  yel- 
low ])inc.  the  odorous  balsam  and 
spruce    tempered    the    sun's    rays. 


Again  the  suj^eriative,  the  hottest 
noons,  the  coldest  nights,  ai'c  here. 
No  more  woiild  the  yew  b.edeck  its 
lateral  branches  with  scarlet  waxen 
berries,  nor  some  blue-eyed  myrtle- 
covered  mound  invite  repose.  Xo 
more  would  the  delighted  eye  rest 
on  orange  scarlet  bcarls,  set  in  their 
heavy,  yellow-ribbed  leaves,  nor  the 
tropical  blue  ball  that  its  long  point- 
ed lily  leaves  reveal;  the  flaming  rose 
hips  no  more,  nor  the  elder,  nor  the 
Oregon  grape  would  hang  its  tiny  pur- 
ple clusters  amid  the  leafy  reds  and 
yellows;  no  more  the  great,  indigo 
fruit  of  the  san-'is  and  the  huckle- 
berry, no  more  all  the  colourful 
growing  things.  Instead  are  rocks, 
rocks  smooth,  rocks  rough,  rocks 
big — whole  ledges  and  mountains  of 
them — rocks  small  as  sifted  gravel. 
the  track  of  a  snow  slide. 

For  hours  we  toiled,  heels  often 
higher  than  head,  vmtil  rebellion 
shrieked  from  e\cry  muscle.  Three 
thousand  feet  ui)  one  obelisk,  as 
many  down,  uncounted  stretches  on 
the  ridges,  up  and  down,  rocks,  ^ocks, 
not  a  patch  of  green  level  or  large 
enough  for  a  grave. 
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Toward  sundown,    gas})ing  as  wc 
had    done    many    times    lieforc,    wc 
dropped   on   a   far   ontjuUini,'   ledi^e 
that  spUt  the  heavens.   Half  of  the 
whole    wide    earth     seemed     s})read 
before      us,      valley      after      valley, 
range    u])on    range    waxed    away    in 
pur])le    shadows    to    the    borderland 
of  s])irit.   The  tnountain  chill  gathered 
as  wc  looked  and   the  warmth  was 
fn  >zen  out  of  the  sky.  It  was  ( >ver  time 
to  be  getting  back  to  camj).    My  face 
and  hands  were  scratched,  shoes  in 
ribb(;ns,  feet  like  ])oils,  in  fact  not  a 
spot  worth   mentioning  without   its 
scratch   or  bruise.  There  was  small 
chance  ( if  my  making  camj;  that  night 
if  it  had  to  be  done  on  foot.  This  was 
not  lumMng.      It   was  suicide. 

Nimrod  sent  Sommcrs  after  the 
horses,  which  he  judged  were  not 
more  than  a  mile  away,  and  designate  1 
a  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  where 
we  Would  wait.  A  stream  flowed 
through  it,  bordered  by  the  usual 
strip  of  woods  and  we  could  sec  dimly 
a  bald  ])lace  which  meant  a  tiny 
niead<  >w,  jierhaps  an  acre  in  extent. 

S(  )mmcrs  started  off.  All  very  well, 
but  how  was  I  to  get  there,  or  any- 
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where?    The  limit  of  endurance  had 
been   reached    1' ^ng    a^^o.    But  wlien 
endurance  gives  out  one  still  has  the 
will  an<l  slowly  I  crawled  and  stum- 
bled along.  There  was  yet  plenty  of 
halfdight  and  as  so(jn  as  we  reached 
the  timber  Xinirod  saw  many  tracks 
of   wild    things.  He   could    examine 
them  at  his  leisure,  as  a  five  minutes' 
scramble  meant  a  ten  minutes'  halt 
fur    me.  Fortunatel}'    it    was    down 
hill,  one  could  slide  ]xirt  of  the  time. 
What  did  a  bnnse  or  two  more  mat- 
ter ?  Ximri  111  jK  lintedout  many  rotten 
logs  torn  ojien  by  the  ])aws  of  hungry 
black    bears    and    grizzlies,    seeking 
for    their   favourite   summer   relish, 
wood    ants.   He   followed    the   fresh 
track  of  a  mountain  lion    that   wru> 
stalking   a    blacktail.       He    sIka-.^I 
where  the  doe  had  stopped  to  feed, 
had   taken  alarm  an<l  bounded  off. 
There    were   moo.se,   lynx,  yes,   and 
elk   and  wolf  tracks.    This  wooded, 
watered  si>ot  was  evidently  a  favour- 
ite  r-'ort.    It    was    uncanny    in    the 
deepening    gloom    to   feel    that    the 
woods  about  were  full  of  e>es  and 
noses  and  claws  and  jaws. 

At  last,    after    infinite  weariness. 


through  branches  and  brambles  and 
logs  we  reached  the  stream.  Of 
course,  the  little  meadow  of  rank- 
grass  was  on  the  opposite  side  \\c 
crossed  over  on  the  rocks— more 
rocks,  I  had  h(_)iied  to  have  seen  the 
last  of  tliem.  The  inevitable  slip 
occurred  midstream  and  Ximrod 
fished  mc  out,  wet  to  the  waist. 

It  was  only  one  thing  more.  He 
made  a  tiny  lire,  Indian  fashion. 
"Fool  white  man  makes  heap  fire 
an<l  gets  away,  Indian  make  little 
fire,  stays  close,"  and  then  j)roposed 
that  he  should  leave  nic. 

Does  that  strike  a  chill  down  your 
spine?  Xo?  Then  you  are  not  a 
Woman,  or  have  no  imagination  of 
how  it  feels  to  be  left  alone  at  dusk 
in  the  wilderness,  untracked  save  by 
wolves  and  liims  and  bears  and  other 
"ravening  monsters  .seekuig  whom 
th.ey  may  devour." 

Sommcrs  should  have  arrived  long 
before,  something  had  undoubtedly 
ha])j)ened  to  detain  him.  Just  then 
we  heard  tlie  s<«und  of  a  distant  shot, 
Sommers  signalling  f(  >v  helj ».  Nimrod 
must  go.     There  was  no  alternati\e. 

"I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  ])ossible 


with  the  horses,"  ho  said.  "Fire 
one  shot  for  answer."  I  did  so,  as 
he  hastily  collected  some  sticks  for 
the  fire  and  ])lacing  them  beside  me, 
ran  olT  in  the  direction  fn^m  which 
the  shot  came.  I  could  see  his  fonn, 
black  in  the  drab  light,  bobbing  over 
the  uneven  meadfnv  and  disappearing 
into  the  wcx)ds.  He  was  gone — and 
gone  were  all  things  comfortable  and 
understood.  I  was  marooned  in  the 
iinknoivn.  Can  you  feel  the  creepi- 
ness  of  it  ? 

i^^  Nimr<  k1  liad  cleared  a  six-foot  sj)ace 

in  the  tall  marsh  grass.  I  could  not 
see  above  it  as  I  crouched  beside  the 
fire  that  gave  forth  scarcely  notice- 
able light  or  smoke — or  heat  either. 
How  chilly  it  grew,  how  dark,  how 
awfully  silent!  It  was  the  silence  of 
the  tomb  and  I  was  afraid,  exrjuisitely 
afraid,. of     nothing. 

But  my  imagination  soon  found 
plent\-  of  food.  Sotnmers  had  been 
thrown  and  injuretl.  NimrcKl  would 
never  find  him  or  he  w(juld  break 
a  leg  in  the  dark  and  ])erish  miserably 
from  ex])osure.  I  would  never  see 
him  again  or  any  one.  Some  day 
strangers  would  find  my  bones  and 


ideniify  ine  l)y  a  hat  })in,  no,  my 
]>cltd)uckle,  unless  the  packrats 
carried  it  off.  Here  I  would  lie  as 
uncounte-l  as  the  salmon  skeletons 
that  strewed  the  bank,  worthless  re- 
mains of  a  bears'  banriuet. 

I  put  a  stick  in  the  lire.  It  re- 
verberate<l  to  China.  I  knew  then 
the  stillness  and  greyness  that  was 
bef<  >re  the  freati<jn.  I  had  lived  cycles 
since  Xininjd  left,  taking'  reality 
with  him. 

I  start o<l  up,  anything  would  be 
better  than  this.  It  was  worse  stand- 
ing. I  crouchetl  again  f<»r  a  few  more 
icons,  straining  e\ery  nerve  to  hear 
some  sound  of  returning  humanity. 
I  couM  have  heard  a  hair  dmp;  then 
I  did  hear  a  S'lund  as  of  a  low  ^ody 
going  through  the  grass,  not  twenty 
feet  away.  1  froze  with  a  vast  new 
kind  of  terror,  but  it  was  a  better 
brand  than  the  last.  Here  at  least 
might  be  action,  and  it  was  real,  un- 
mistakable. There  again  that  low 
rustle  coming.     A  mc>untain  lion! 

A  twig  snapped.  No,  it  made  too 
much  noise,  a  faint  swish,  a  very 
faint  thud,  thud,  it  had  i)assetl  me 
and  was  going  to  the  water.  I  heard 


it  pause  and  then  the  s..un(i  of  an 
animal  drinking.  It  was  certainly  a 
bear,  nothing   else   makes   s.j   mucli 

noise.  .  r    4. 

1  stood  up,  and  not  torty  feet 
away  was  a  Grizzly,  his  back  to- 
ward me.  He  looked  as  big  as  an 
ox  My  eves,  accustome<l  to  the 
twilight,  took  m  every  detail -the 
eleam  of  his  eve  as  his  head  turned, 
tie  slobber,  slobber  of  his  jaws  as  his 
deft  paw  raked  into  them  some 
blueberries  from  the  bank. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  stood 
there  staring  at  him.  absolutely 
motionless,  but  I  knowhowapns..ner 
feels  when  waiting  f'>r  the  hangman. 
Then  I  began  to  think  again. 

Here  was  the  chance  to  distinguish 

myself.  Never  was  a  stage  set  niore 

dramaticallv.  How   the   gWy   <.f   it 

would  ring  down  through  the  family 

annals,  unaided,   hand  to  hand,   so 

to  speak,  encounter  of  a  monster  and 

the  wonderful  heroismof  the  woman, 

etc    Could  I  do  it  ?  for  the  sake  of  my 

descendants.    I  must  try.    My  nerves 

were   twitching  like    a  frog  s  when 

the  electrical  current  is  turned  on. 

Hardly  able  to  control  them  enough. 


I  reached  cautiously  for  the  gun, 
raised  it  as  Iiest  I  could — how  the 
thinj^  wabbled  and  danced  and 
circled. 

The  long  day's  strain  had  told,  but, 
with  a  final  sujjreme  efFc^rt  of  will,  I 
got  it  to  my  shoulder  and  tired. 
Then  shut  my  e\es  for  an  instant 
expecting  the  creature  to  seize  me 
and  devour. 

Xothing  hapi>ciied !  I  do  not 
believe  I  aimed,  I  never  knew. 
The  bear  turned  and  started  back 
toward  me  the  way  he  had  come, 
evidently  on  a  runway,  he  looked  as 
big  as  an  elephant:  already  another 
cartridge  was  jerked  in.  I  was  calm 
now,  I  had  done  it  and  must  figlit. 
If  he  were  W(junded  I  knew  there 
would  be  no  quarter.  I  had  the  gun 
at  shoulder  and  then  for  the  first 
time  the  creature,  who  was  now  a 
mastodon,  saw  me.  Its  little  e)"es 
glared  straight  at  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  them,  and  there  we  stood, 
transfixed. 

For  the  fraction  of  a  second  he 
debate^i  what  to  do  and  then  turned 
slowlv  awaN'.  Xow  was  the  moment. 
There  would  ha\-e  been  no  miss  this 
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time.  A  hunter  knows  when  he  will 
shoot  true.  I  sighted  along  the 
barrel,  a  clear  shot  to  the  brain— it 
was  so  close— mv  finger  on  the 
trigger!  Then  I  lowered  the  mu/.zle 
to  the  ground— and  let  him  go.  He 
had  refused  to  injure  me!     Could  I 

do  less?  . 

I  watched  him  going  off  in  the 
woods  and  sat  down  again  amid  the 
silence  and  the  bears. 

My  one  shot  soon  brought  an  an- 
swer, quite  close,  and  had  been  most 
fortunate,  for  in  the  dark  Nimrod  had 
somewhat  straved.  He  found  Som- 
mers  in  a  plight  with  three  horses 
in  a  bog.  At  ten  o'clock  we  got  to 
camp— what  few  shreds  were  left 
of  us— and  heard  the  triumphant 
tale  of  the  Tevi. 

Bear  and  forbear;  water  and  oil. 
Clearly,  my  story  could  not  then 
be  told. 
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NTAIN 


F  Danle  had  ever  hunted 
mountain  j^oats,  the 
worll  would  have  been 
richer  by  another  canto 
of  the  Inferno.  What 
an  oj)]K)rtunity  lost  for 
those  humorous  gentlemen  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Star  Chamber: 
But  this  is  the  age  of  discovery. 

No  golden  depas,  alas!  stootl  ready 
to  otier  libations  to  the  victory- 
crowned  when  after  the  hardest 
hunt  that  imagination  can  picture, 
we  returne<l  to  cam])  emptv-handed; 
yet    were    w'e    satistied.     Goats    we 
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had  seen,  yes,  tliree,  and  one  we 
actually  handled.  This  at  least  has 
the  merit  of  orginality.  I  like  to 
think  of  it.  Instead  of  taking,  we 
gave  life  and  received  the  "usual 
benefactor's  reward.  It  happened 
this  way: 

For    two    nights    Ximrod    and    I 
with  Sommers  had  made  a  temporary 
camp   in  goat   ccjuntry.     The   wind 
blew,  the  snow  descended,  the  streams 
glazed  over,   we  fed  on  bacon  and 
camp  "sinkers"  and  had  only  a  six- 
foot  lean-to  tent,  eked  out  bv  boughs, 
to    cover    our    beds.     We  'had    left 
everything  in  the  main  camji  that 
we  could  possibl\-  do  without.     Con- 
ditions  could    hardlv    be    described 
as  comfortable.     I  had  thought  rocks 
in  themsel\-es  were  bad  enough,  but 
ice-covered  rocks— well.  ne\-er  mind. 
The  first  night  we  hngered  around 
the  blessed  fire,  dreading  the  i)lunge 
into  arctic  darkness  w  here  our  snow- 
covered    beds    gave    chill    greeting. 
The   wind    had    changed    after   the 
lean-to  was  set   uj)   and    l)efore   its 
tricks  were  di-scovered  had  sent  the 
prying   snow   into   every  corner   of 
our  shelter. 


Nimnxl  was  discoursing  learnedly 
upon  the  animal  whose  tracks  we 
had  seen  that  day.  I  like  to  get 
mv  Natural  History  by  object  les- 
sons, when  in  Goat-land  learn  about 
goats. 

"The  Orcamnos  montanns  harms 
no  one.  He  is  a  browser,  and  finds 
his  food  chiefly  in  the  buds  and 
twigs  of  the  trees  that  creep  up  to 
his  fastnesses.  vSuch  patches  of  for- 
are  all  through  his 
here  that  you'll  find 
the  timber  line  and 
which  are  his  water 
supplv."  Ximrod  tilted  his  hat  still 
further  on  one  side  to  shield  his  face 
from  the  driving  snow. 

"The  goat  clings  to  his  habitat, 
and  he  is  not  a  \-ery  migratory  ani- 
mal. The  individual  range  is  rather 
small  if  food  and  water  be  obtainable 
and  no  alarming  smells  assail  his 
guide;  but  they  sometimes  swim 
rivers,  and  a  salt  lick  is  a  delicacy 
for  which  thcN"  will  risk  a  short 
sallv  from  their  fortress  homes.  You 
do  not  know  of  any  about  here,  do 
you,  Summers?" 

Sommers  shook  his  head. 


est    like    this 
range  and  it's 
him,   between 
the  snowfields, 
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"Do  goats  ever  make  mistakes  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  I  su])pose  so.  He  thrives  among 
clifTs  that  to  us  arc  im})assable  and 
his  strength  is  wonderful,  but  I 
fancy  now  and  then  one  gets  in 
a  tight  pkice  from  which  there  is 
no  retreat,  and  there  must  be 
accidents.  They  have  a  habit  of 
grazing  on  the  mountain  sides  where 
the  grass  first  appears,  the  only 
grazing  they  do,  beyond  nibl)ling 
on  small  plants,  and  this  habit 
perhaps  is  the  cause  of  more  mortal- 
ity than  any  other,  as  many  are 
killed  each  spring  by  snowslides." 

"  I  once  saw-  a  goat  that  had  made 
a  mistake,"  said  Sommers  in  his 
skm-  drawl,  following  uj)  Ximrod's 
bait.  He  threw  a  stick  of  wood  on 
the   fire  while   we   waited. 

"They  are  .so  ])lumb  sure  of  them- 
selves, they  go  anywhere.  This  one 
had  walked  out  on  a  ])ine  tree  stuck 
out  from  a  cliff  like  that"  (holding 
a  forefinger  tmt  level  from  his 
hand).  "The  trunk  was  covered 
with  snow  and  patches  of  ice  and 
at  the  far  end  hung  some  moss. 
He  went  out  all  right  to  get  it.  but 
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going  back  was  not  so  easy,  even 
for  a  Billy;  he  slii)i)e<l  and  got 
caught  in  a  crotch  and  that's  where 
I  found  him  stuck  fast  and  frozen, 
perhaps  a  month  after. 

"But   it   ain't   usual.     You  can't 
never  hurry  a  g<»at;  you  can  iiej)])er 
the   ground    about    with    shot,    you 
can  yell  even,  but  you  can't  make 
him  go  faster  than  is  safe.     He  puts 
every  foot  where   it  ought  to  go." 
That  night  I  dreamed  of  the  goat 
that  had  made  a  mistake,  suspended 
in    mid-air,    starving    and    freezing 
to  death;  and  the  next  day  we  found 
another   foolish   goat.     But    it   was 
a  young  one,  and  youth  is  the  age 
for  eiTor. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  stretch 
of  glare  ice,  over  which  we  were 
proceeding  with  great  caution,  Soni- 
mers  in  the  lead  testing  carefully, 
for  death  lays  its  traj)s  here  in  the 
shape  of  ])its  where  the  snow  has 
melted,  but  the  thin,  surface  cover- 
ing remains,  presenting  to  the  careless 
foot  as  solid  a  surface  as  the  ad- 
jacent rock.  We  were  crawling 
along  this  when  a  certain  sound 
instantl)'  stopped  our  i)rogress.     It 


was     a    faint     bleat, 
goat. 

We  soon  discoverecl  that  a  kid  of 
the  year  had  fallen  prisoner  into  one 
of  these  pits.     How  long  ago  we  could 
not  tell,  but  It  was  still  alive      We 
set  about  effecting  a  rescue.     Som- 
mers  cautumsl)-  lowered  himself  into 
the  basin,  whereupon  that  ungrate- 
ful Bi  ly  chased  him  all  around  the 
hole,  doing  as  much  damage  to  shins 
and   temper  as  his  strength  would 
permit  until  Sommers,  using  his  belt 
as  a  collar,  hauled  the  kicking,  strue- 
ghng  beast  to  the  edge  where  Nimr5i 
u-as  u^aiting  to  assist  in  getting  him 
up.     Never  was  a  rescue  more  un- 
poetically   j^erfonned   and   when   in 
spite  of  himself  the  goat  was  landed 
sately  on  top,   he  returned   thanks 
by  drawing  off  and  making  so  vicious 
a   charge,    his    head    with    its    little 
nubbins  of  horns   well  down,    that 
Nimrod  was  knockeci  completelv  off 
his  feet,   and   having  thus  laid'  low 
his    benefactor    the    vindictive    one 
took  himself  off  ox-er  the  ice  with 
astonishing  rapiditv 

Watching    his    easy    progress    I 
wished  for  some  of  the  rubber  corns 
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with  which  his  feet  are  provided, 
for  mine  shcnved  a  detemiined  pro- 
pensity    to     seek     the     dull    grey 

sky. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  more,  some- 
times much  better.  We  struck  out 
for  the  main  cariip  next  day,  not 
loth  to  leave  to  the  mountain  goats, 
to  the  Excelsior  \outh,  or  any  one 
else,  this  region  of  "snow  and 
•  » » 
ice. 

found     the     sun,    the 

camj)  comforts  and 
all  very  delightful ; 
mitlnigh't,  a])peared 
wreck  that  had  to 
off  its  horse  and 
assisted  to  the  fire— Bobbie  Te- 
vis,  bursting  with  the  story  of 
"his  goat." 

It  took  us  far  into  the  night  to  get 
it  all,  but  what  matter?  Even  then 
it  was  much  easier  told  than  done. 
Bobbie  plunged  into  his  narrative 
as  soon   as  hot  cotlee  had   thawed 

his  tongue.  t   ,    •    ^ 

"As  you  know,  children.  I  desired 

goat  movp.  than  righteousness;  Sally 

was    knocked    out." 
That  lady  interrupted: 


Again    we 
huckleberries, 
Sally     Tevis. 
and      about 
a     human 
be      pulled 


"I  wisli  I  were  a  Mountain  Goat 
I'd  drink  the  gl(jri(jus  view; 
And  ^(ladiv  skip  fnmi  jai;  to  ja 
Would  you?  Would  you:" 

Humming  the  prirajjlirase  before  she 
could  he  su])]iresse(l.  SuV.y  Iiad 
chosen  to  be  fli])j)ant  o\'er  goat, 
aiKl  for  once  had  insisted  uj;on  re- 
maininsj;  in  the  main  cani]! 

"Cap'n  and  I  started  }'esterday 
at  daybreak,  ex[)ecting  to  be  back 
last  night.  I  knew  Pet  would  be 
all  right  during  the  da\-,  with  Charley 
to  look  after  her.  After  riding  sev- 
eral hou  -s  we  left  our  honses  ])icketed 
in  a  meadow  and  })r(jceeded  on  foot 
with  a  liglit  back  pack.  If  one  could 
only  hunt  goats  on  a  horse!  Well, 
we  had  climbed  and  slij>])ed  and 
stumbled  over  boulders,  u])  j>rcci- 
pices  and  slide  rocks  all  day.  I 
think  I  iiad  never  known  an\thing 
like  the  ache  of  bones  and  general 
exhaustion,  feet  giving  om,  skin  of! 
the  heels,  left  one  crushed  b>-  a 
falli!  L,'  rock.  The  altitude  bothered 
immensely,  could  hardly  breathe  go- 
ing uphill,  and  it  was  all  up  or  down, 
principally  up— all  this  and  not  a 
sight    of   game.     We    had    followed 
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the  track  of  a  l^i^'  Billy  only  to  have 
it  a})i)arcntly  fall  vi'i  the  cliff:  you 
kiiKW  a  ^oat  would  rather  walk  on 
the  luider  side  of  a  led<^e  anv  day. 

"Cap'n  wanted  to  i^iake  a  iletour 
of  a  half  mile  and  come  up  under 
the  cliff.  It  Sounds  easy  but  it 
Would  ha\-e  taken  us  at  least  two 
Ikhu'S  to  do  it  rmd  hanl  work  at 
every  stej>.  jumj»ing  from  rock  to 
rock,  crawling  along  narrow  ledges 
and  dropping  to  the  next  helo- 
A  slip  may  mean  a  broken  leg  or 
worse;  it's  no  j>lace  for  clumsy,  two- 
legged  creatures,  and — I  was  so 
tired,  even  then  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  that  nothing  but  pride 
kej)tmefrom  dr(jj)i)ing  in  my  tracks. 
Caj)'n  was  done  uj)  too,  I  know, 
because  whenever  I  called  a  halt 
for  a  few  minutes  to  get  wind  he 
5a/  ihncn  —never  knew  him  to  do  that 
before  when  cm  the  trail.  I  believe 
he  is  like  a  h<jrse,  can  go  to  sleep 
standing,  and  oiu\'  he  slipped  out 
of  his  pack. 

"Well,  chance  favoured  us.  We 
had  not  dragged  ourselves  along  the 
ridge  two  lumdred  yards  when  1 
spied    another    track    and    we   both 


decided    that   the   same    Billy    had 
made  it,  and  a  h^g  fellow  he  must 
be      We   worked   on   that   trail   for 
ivmrs  until  it   g-.t   t.K.  dark   and    I 
could   not   have  j^one    another  step 
anvway.     To  .jet  back  to  cam],  was 
],ev<md  me.     There  was  not   a  sin- 
gle   foot    of    level    gr"""'^'    ^"*    ^^'>' 
nothin-   about  a   pkice  bi^'   enough 
for  a  i.ed.      It  was  very  clullv  way 
up    there;  we    had    only    a    blanket 
apiece      There   seemed    small   ])ros- 
pects    of    tire    and    less    of    getting 
water    we  were  practically  beyond 
timber  Ime  and  streamland.     I  con- 
fess little  Bobbie  drop])ed  in  a  heap 
too  miseral)le  to  care,  but  one  cant 
slum].  alt..gether,  so  in  a  few  minutes 
(,i.ening  my  eyes  I  saw  tluit  Lusk  had 
disai)i.eare(l.     Also    in    the    dark    1 
c.uld  make  out  the  scraggly  outlines 
of  a  scrub  oak.     Hobbling  over  t..  it 
I  managed  to  break  olT  some  dead 
branches   and    s  arted    a    tiny    lire. 
How  that  living  thing  ]nits  heart  mta 
one!    Warmth,  f  •«  >d  and  water,  are  all 
one  reallv   needs   in   tliis  world   f(.r 
ha])])incss-at  times."     Bobbie  cor- 
rected himself  hastilv. 

"1  made  sure  that  the  tree  was 
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firmlv   nx)tcd.  then   sitting;   on 


un-side  I  wrapped  my  K's  an.und 
it  and  leaned  back  against  a  rix:k 
and    tried    to    itnaginc    being    in    a 
place  from  which   I  could  not  fall 
knd  where  there  was  not  c<>nstant 
danger  from  sliding  rocks.      1  he  g<  kH 
is  a  very  slow  moving  animal  and 
its  protection  is  living  m  a  region 
where  no  other  four-foot  wants  to  go, 
and  as  for  two-foots,  there  are  much 

easier  wavs  of  committing  suicide. 
His   eves' twinkled   for   an    in.stant. 
"I    don't    know    how    long    it    was 
that  I  chmg  there  with  the  sensation 
c.f  being   suspen.led    in   mi<l-air  and 
onlv  half  aware  of  the  surroun<lings 
when  I  heard  nnit11e<l  noises,  the  slight 
clicking  of  one  rock   with    another. 
"What  coul.l  it  be?     A  goat  cer- 
tainlv  would  not  approach  that  hrc, 
tinvasitwas.      It  was  just  possible 
f,,r'a  mountain  li..n  to  have  strayed 
tu)    so    high.      It    might    o.nie    near 
to  the  fire  but  it  would  not  be  so 
clumsv.     Why.  the  Cai>'n  of  course. 
Mv  wits  were  so  befogged  that  1  Ikk* 
forgotten  that  there  was  any  otlicr 
human    being    in    the    worl.l. 

"He   came   vcrv  slowly,    jumping 
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from  rock  to  r(x:k  and  trying  to 
carr\-  steadily  the  coffee  pot,  nearly 
full  of  melting  snow.  He  imt  it  on 
the  tire  and  coaxed  a  bkize  sufR- 
cientlv  to  make  coffee.  The  gift 
of  David  would  not  enable  me  to 
sing  the  adequate  praise  for  that 
cheering  cup.  I  stoi)pcd  seeing  things 
and  began  to  feel  real  again.  My 
crushed  (<x)t  was  bad,  and  tired- 
let   that   ]»ass. 

"The  night  was  very  cold.  We 
had  not  co\ering  enough  for  twc), 
so  we  took  tums  sleej)ing  and  in 
feeding  the  fire.  Ca])'n  found  a 
dead  tree  near,  which  by  careful 
management  ])rovidcHl  us  with  fuel. 
There  was  not  level  s]»ace  enough 
to  lie  down  in  comfort  without 
levelling  the  nK-ks.  I  was  awfully 
Worried  about  leaving  the  little  girl 
but  could  not  help  it.  At  da>  light 
when  I  attempted  to  rise,  I  really 
tiiought  something  was  permanently 
wrong  -never  felt  so  ([ueer  in  all 
mv  life,  as  though  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  b(xly  was  tr\ing  to 
run  without  oil.  everything  rubbed 
aii<'  gniie<l  together  horribly,  frozen 
and    famished    to    boot.      Lu.^k    was 


done  uj)  too.     In  this  cheerftil  state 
we  startcvl  the  day's  hunt.     I   di'l 
not  care  if  I  ne'cr  saw  a  goat.     In 
fact    I  ])ref erred  not  to  see  one.     I 
hated   the   thouj^ht   of   it,    but    still 
siiKC   I   was   u])    in    that   rocky  ni- 
ferno    to    get    a    goat.    I    knew    I 
had  better  finish  up  the  business  as 
I  never  wante<l  to  do  it  again,     bo 
we  staggered  along  to  a  little  draw 
where  we  hoped  tcj  find  water.     On 
a    spur    in    plain    view    was    a    big 
Hilly.     Ca])'n    said    he    was    as    big 
a  one  as  he  had  ever  seen,  or  that  S 
what  he  meant.     I  believe  what  he 
said  was  a  'Whangcr.' 

"It  was  half  a  mile,  but  1  did  not 
sec  how  I  was  ever  g<4ng  to  reach 
hiin,  so  I  wanted  to  try  a  shot  any- 
way     Hut  Cap'n  wouldn't  have  it. 
''You  know   how   the  mountams 
weathfT,  there  is  the  main  ridge  with 
smaller  si)urs  sho<jting  from  it  and 
a  draw  or  guUv  l)etween  each  spur 
Well    this  chaj)  was  on  the  seconcl 
spur'  from   us.    at   least   two  hours 
work  to  get  within  gun  range,  pro- 
viding he  wouM  stav  there.     Dc)g- 
geiUv    1    followed    Cap'n    <ner    the 
rocks  -.ikI  around  the  Ixnilders  and 


up   a   iiastv   place  where   the   rocks 
liad  s]>lit  leaving'  a  crack  about  two 
feet  wide.     A  dead  tree  had  ^  '<^^^'" 
jammed    into   it   upside   down,    and 
up  this  tree  with  the  branches  all 
goinj;  the  wronj^  way,  we  crawled. 
It  was  as  slii)pery  as  glass  and  the 
shar])  branches  jagged.     A  misstep 
would    have    sent    us    down       to - 
well.    I    dill    not    care    to   examine 
where.      When   we   g<jt   up   to    the 
t..].  — I  had  to  jiass  u])  my  rifle  and 
pack,    before    I    could    manage    it— 
we  found  ourselves  at   the  head  of 
a  draw  in  a  clum]i  of  trees,  near  a 
tinv  stream.     It  was  what  the  Caj-'n 
had  been  looking  for  ever  since  day- 
break, but  he's  such  a  mute  some- 
times, he  gave  me  no  hint. 

We  had  breakfast  and  lay  there 
for  two  hours.  The  sun  grew 
stronger,  the  whole  world  changed 
to  radiance  and  beauty.  I  moved 
from  the  fire  and  stretched  out  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  comfort- 
ably cooking,  and  feeling  a  delicious 
sense  of  rest.  We  stayed  till  eleven 
o'clock,  when  Lusk.  who  had  climbed 
up  a  cliff  to  ltx)k  annind,  motioned 
me  to  come.     Being  once  more  caj)- 


able,    I   sprang  up  and   latx)nous  y 
joined  hiin.     There  was  that   Billy 
waiting  for  us-  had  not  moveil  an 
inch    apparently.     A    goat's    vision 
is  not  extra  good,  he  depends  upon 
his  nr.se,  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
toward  us.     Bv   reaching   the  next 
spur    he    would    be    within    range. 
Hastening  as  much  as  possible,  jump- 
ing from  r(x:k  to  nx-k,  going  up  the 
face  of  a  cliff  that  was  almost  straight 
u}> -coul.l  never  have  <ione  it  if  I 
had   given  mvself  time   to  think- 
in  about  hah   an  hour   we  crawled 
out  on  a  ledge  with  onb/  a  draw  c.f 
sli.le  rock  between  us  and  tlie  spur 
opi)osite    where    we    ha<l    seen    the 
mrit      As  we  ])eered  cauticuslv  from 
behind  a  IxjuMer,    Cap'n   suddenly 
prcsse<l  mv  head  down  out  of  sight. 
A  little  annovetl   at  this  summary 
treatment   I   started  t..  speak.     He 
held  up  a  linger  warningly: 

"'Lion'  he  whispered.  Now  it 
there  is  an\thing  1  wante<l  more 
than  a  goat  it  was  a  mountain  lion. 
Greatly  imzzled  at  the  change  of 
quarry  I  sneaked  after  Lusk.  Every 
move  now  was  as  cautmus  and 
noiseless  as  we  could  make  it.      Ihe 


style  of  hunting  was  entirely  changed. 
The  puma  has  all  his  senses  with  him 
ready  for  business.  At  last  stretched 
fiat  behind  a  njck  I  peeped  over, 
and  there  within  seventy-five  yards 
of  me,  broadside  on,  a  splendid  shot, 
stood  a  magnificent  tawny  creature, 
with  a  big  tail  swaying  from  side  to 
side.  I  could  see  the  yellow  gleam 
of  his  eye  and  I  shall  nci-cr  f(Tget 
that  tail!  Me  had  been  1\  ing  down, 
perhaps  asleep  on  the  sunny  ledge 
and  just  at  that  instant  had  gotten 
up.  He  was  not  alamied.  Quickly 
I  ducked  tlown  and  rai.sed  my  rifle 
over  the  rock  and  sighted  along  the 
barrel.  Now  what  do  you  suppose 
happened?" 

Bobbie's  face  was  grim  at  the 
recollection  and  his  e>es  looked  out 
reproachfully.  "In  that  fraction  of 
time  the  lion  had  moved  two  or 
three  paces — and  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders were  hidden  behind  a  tree, 
just  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  visible 
to  the  right  of  the  tree.  I  stayed  my 
finger  on  the  trigger  a  second  so  as 
tt)  let  the  shoulder  be  exposed  agam, 
when  that  cussed  ])uma  turned  at 
right    angles    and    by    the   meanest 
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trick  ever  played,  kept  himself  com- 
pletely covered  by  that  tree,  >ou 
know  they  are  aw-fuUy  thin  edge  on, 
until  he  entere<l  a  clump  u£  bushes 
fifty  feet  away,  and  all  that  I  ever 
saw  of  him  was  a  \ellow  tail  swaying 
from  right  to  left' of  tliat  tree.  Oh, 
that  mocking,  tantalising  tail! 

Children!  Can  you  imagine  my 
feelings?  I  believe  I  would  have 
fireil  into  that  tree  if  Lusk  had  not 
brought  me  to  my  senses.  'No! 
scare  everything.'" 

"That  was  hard  luck."  we  all 
chorused.  Bobbie  scjuared  his  shoul- 
ders and  went  on — 

"  I  k)oke<l  for  the  goat.  Of  course, 
it  was  gone  too.  We  started  to  get 
across  the  slide  in  jnirsuit.  It  was 
awfully  kxxse;  wouldn't  hold  at  all. 
Down,  d( nvn  we  sli) >] )e<l,  withan  awful 
rattle  of  falling  stones  below,  and 
aV)ove  came  i)elting  a  regular  \und- 
sliile.  and  we  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Wlien  we  finally  brf)ught  u]),  we 
were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
goat  spur.  We  had  misse<l  it  alto- 
gether, way  alKwe  us.  and  I  was 
thankful  not  to  go  i)ounding  dou-n 
to  the  chasm  below,  with  many  of 


the  rr.cks  wc  harl  disl.  Klged.  I  lugging 
a  fricivllv  tree  I  <leci<lc(l  again  I  had 
en.nigh  nf  goat.  AlK.ut  the  lum  I 
would  not  even  think.  Evi<lently 
tlic  Angel  of  the  WiM  Thmgs  was 
having  a  busy  day  The  competi- 
tion was  t(K.  great.  Luskhadpieke.! 
himself  u]i  and  was  scanning  the 
ccnintrv  with  a  glass. 

"Ooat"     he  said,  haivhng  me  the 
glasses    and    motioning    ui)ward      1 
could    have    thrown    theni    at    him, 
hut     of    course,    l<K.ke.l.    and    there 
was  that  oM  g-at  strolling  around 
the  other  side  of  the  spur.     I  pickcxi 
ui)  mv  gun.     Climb  that  mountain 
1  would  not.     It  was  over  two  lum- 
dre<l  vards  in  a  straight  Ime,  but  1 
would' have  a  shot  at  least.     Without 
moving,   one  leg  grii.pe<l   around   a 
sapling.    I   UK>k  free-han<l   aim  and 
lired      The  creature  jumped  and  lay 
down       It  was  no  use  trying  again, 
couldn't  see  him.     Cap'n  started  up 
the  base  of  the  next  spur  which  was 
cmiteclore.     I  let  him  go  alone   not 
even  then  would  I  foil- .w.     In  about 
half  an  hour  I  saw  him  waving  his 
arms  wildlv  f<.r  me  to  come.     1  aying 
gotten  mvwind.  1  Uished  my  Ihcker- 
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ing    enthusiasm    and    toiled    up    a 
wocxled  spur,  on  my  head  lialf  the 

"Well.  I  tinishe<l  the  goat.       Hob- 
bie   glanced    down    for   a    moment. 
"  ril  s])are  vou  the  details,  but  when 
he    lav    do'wn    fmally,  his    precious 
head  was  hanging  over  the  clitT.     It 
he  fell  it  would  be  smashed  to  bits. 
When   we  got   to   him  he   was  too 
heavy  for  us  to  move     an  enonnous 
fellow.     I  tied  my  belt  around  his 
hind  leg  and  secured  it  to  a  sajiling. 
We  had  an  awful  time  skinning  out 
the  head  and  se])arating  it  from  the 
b«xly;  our  strength  was  spent;  but 
we  managctl  it  at  last,  and  just  m 
time,  for  as  we  pulled  it  to  a  safe 
place,  the  sapling  gave  way. 

'"Look  out!'  Cai)'n  yelled,  and   1 
dodgetl  as  the  carcass,  belt,  tree  and 
all,    went    slipping    over    the   eilge. 
struck  about  a  hundred  feet  below 
and  went,  rolling.  i>lunging.  masses 
of  living  rock  with  it,  down— nearly 
a  mile  below,  and  when  we  got  to 
it  at   sunset,    I   doubt  if  there  was 
a  whole  Ixjne  in  its  Ixxly.     It  was 
dark    when    we    staggere<l    to    the 
meadow  two  ur  three  miles  farther 
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on,  where  we  had  ])ickete(l  our 
hnrses  yestenki>'. 

"I  don't  knuw  I'.ow  I  ever  srit 
that  h(jrse,  and  this  foot  will  lay 
me  up  for  a  while,  but  lo'ik.  Petty, 
isn't  that  a  head  ?  Bet  it  is  a  record 
breaker!" 

Alas!  Even  as  Bobbie  cntliused, 
he  sifThed  -])<)<  »r  human  Te\  is — 
another  victim  of  the  unaltainal)le. 

"I  wonder."  he  said.  "if.  when  I 
look  at  it.  I  shall  alu-ays  see  ihe 
waving  of  that  yellow  tail  fn.m  side 
to  side  behind  a  tree-tiie  puma 
that  I  did  not  i^ct!" 


RABBIT      DANTE      AM) 
FANTAIL  ('.HOST 


THE 


UXXIXG  through  the 
wliolc  of  our  tri]).  as 
silver  in  a  br'>cade,were 
alhisii  )nstot.  .c"fantail" 
-  a  small  deer  of  quite 
distinct  :)ccies.  Nim- 
nxl,  the  scientist,  ])ricked  up  his  ears 
at  each  hint. 

"It  has  n(jt  been  conclusively 
proven  that  the  "fantail"  exists. 
Hunters'  stories  afltinii  it.  An  isolated 
bone  or  two,  l)ut  never  a  complete 
skeleton,  has  been  produced.  The 
fragments   I  have  seen  might  have 
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been  the  young  of    Mack-  or  while- 
tail."  ...      .1 
Preserving  an  o]>en  mni.l  he  took 
CM]  .ions     notes     from     Cap'n     and 
Sninniers.  ,, 

••I  ain't  never  killed  cmc.  con- 
fesse.lCai>"n/-l.ut  they  are  sure  here, 
seen  their  tracks  <  .ften.  It  s  narrower 
than  a  fawn.  Once  I  followed  one 
and  came  on  it  in  the  dusk,  about 
the  size  of  a  grevhound.  onlv  shorter 
(,f  course,  a  full  grown  adult  with 
<mall  horns.  No.  it  ^vas  not  a  fawn, 
too  clean  limbed  and  tight  made— 

and  so  on.  •      i  • 

\imrod  imt  it  all  down  in  his 
journal.  "Perhaps."  he  said:  and 
travelled  miles  to  see  a  track  the 
Captain  assured  him  was  '  fantail. 

"It  may  be."  he  announced,  atter 
measuring  it  carefully  f.  .re  and  aft  and 
amidships  and  taking  Us  photograph. 
"How  I  would  like  to  be  sure!     A 
good   specimen    settling   the  matter 
would  be   worth  while."  His  scien- 
tific acciuisitiveness  wasfuUy  aroused 
One  morning  we  started,  as  we  had 
dailv,  to  hunt  for  what  we  could  hnd 
Ni,rrod  read  manv  tales  oi  the  wild 
for  me       Elk  l^^^^l  bedded  here  last 
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night,  a  bear  had  rubbed  the  bark 
ofl  that  tree,  scratching  his  back,  a 
close  inspection  disclosed  some  hairs 
sticking  to  it;  black  bear,  Imnyn  or 
grizzh-,  small  or  large,  which  way 
going!  all  this  he  knew  at  a  glance, 
arriving  at  the  result  by  }<nowledge 
and  deduction. 

At  last  on  a  sun-baked  hillside  we 
dro])ped  t(j  rest  in  a  huckleberry 
])atch,  wonderful  child  of  a  forest 
fire.  Never  in  the  hot-houses  of 
Miilas  have  I  seen  such  ben-ies  as 
nature  ])rovides  here  for  the  taking. 
Acres  of  huckleberries  as  big  as  one's 
thumb,  juicy  and  sweet,  hanging 
in  lusci.v^us  luxuriance,  shar])  con- 
trast to  the  spiny  manzanita  and 
rocky  arid  stretches.  While  they  last 
the  iDears  gorge  themselves,  and  we 
gorged  ourselves  without  the  efTort 
even  of  rising.  To  be  Irish — al- 
though we  were  lying  down,  we  were 
practically  sitting  u\),  the  hillside  was 
so  steep.  I  felt  like  the  lazy  man  of 
Bagdad  who  reclined  under  a  iig  tree, 
all  his  life,  nourished  by  the  fruit  that 
dropped  into  his  moutl . 

Nimnxl's  keen  eye  was  scanning 
an  opposite  ridge  not  two  hundred 
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yanls  nwav.  The  rn]^cs,  follow  one 
another  like  the  teeth  of  a  ennil)  and 
relativelv  as  el>se.  Suddenly  he 
^rral)l)ed'his  field  i,dasses  an.l  ga/.ed 
cxcitedlv. 

•'Look,    what   do   you    see   there? 
There,  beside  th.at  stunij),"'   1(  .eating 
the    s])ot    witli    tlie    glasses.   I    saw 
a  small  deer.  ].artlv  hidden  by  Vmshes. 
"Fantail?"    I   'whisi)ered    breath- 
lesslv.  knowing  what  it  would  mean 
to  Nimnxi  if  he  eould  really  see  one. 
But  even  as  I  saiil  it,  came  a  dis- 
gusted  "])sha\v, "   from   him  as  the 
cause    came    into    view    around    a 
boulder,  a  blaektail  doe.    The  little 
one  s])rang  ui'  and  j(Mne<l  his  mother, 
followed  bv  a  second  fawn.   It  was  a 
pretty    sight    to    see    them    moving 
leisurelv  along  unalanned.  tlie  wind 
was  blowing   toward   us.     With   ear 
;aid  tail  and  leg  ki/.ily  they  fouglit 
the     deer     flies.      Undoubtedly     the 
mother  was  making  foi    some  spot 
she  knew,  S(jme  sylvan  draw  in  which 
to   jxtss   the   heated   midday   hours. 
in  time  the  family  group  drifted  out 
of  siglit  over  the  ridge  into  a  spot  I 
was  to  know. 

Then  w;is  enac-ted  a  drama  of  the 
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mountains  that  is  rarely  seen,  even 
bv  old  gui<lcs.  and  as  events  pn^ved. 
we  were  bv  n«»  means  the  ])assive 
spectators  '  we  thought.  Lying 
sui)inelv  on  a  liillside  seems  a  good 
wav  to  avoid  incident,  but  if  you  had 
seen  what  we  did.  you  would  have 
done  what  we  did,  doubtless,  with 
consequences  as  far  reaching. 

Perhai)S  the  sun  had  climl)ed  to- 
ward noon  long  enough  for  the 
millions  of  time  tellers  to  have  ticked 
otYthe  (luarter-hour  when  on  the  same 
hillside  opposite,  a  tawnv  shadow 
{'lose  against  the  red  earth  nioved 
s wif tlv,  n<  )se  to  the gr<  aim  1  We  ne\  er 
stirred,  the  gun  and  tlie  camera  re 
mained  undisturV)ed,soabsorbed  were 
we  watcliing  that  incarnate  death 
tracking  its  i)rey.  I  had  never  seen  .i_ 
puma  in  broa(i  daylight  outside  'f 
a  cage,  and  now  as  that  great  c. 
stealthily  crawled  along, disa])peari.ig 
in  the  berry  })atches,  and  out  again, 
I  thrilled  with,  the  by-gone  delightful 
horror  of  "Arabian  Nights!" 

"He  is  following  the  blacktail 
trail."  Ximnxl  whisi)ered.  "It  is  late 
in  die  da.y  for  him  to  be  hunting  " 
Cautiously    we    sat    up    among    the 


bushes,  never  taking  eyes  ofl  that 
swiftlv  sneaking  fonii,  that  wove 
back  ^md  forth.  It  paused  where 
tlie  fawns  had  joined  on  and  then 
followed  faster  than  before;  soon  it 
was  over  the  ridge. 

"Will    he    catcii    her?"    I  asked, 
jumping  u]). 

"Not  likely,  but  they  do  some- 
times," was  the  answer  as  with  one 
accord  we  started  to  foll(  av.  It  meant 
a  hard  scramble  to  get  over  there  and 
we  had  not  gone  far  when  the  doe 
came  running  back  over  tiie  ridge. 
Evidentlv  frightened  by  the  lion,  she 
b.ad  hidden  her  young  and  was  lead- 
ing him  away  from  tiieni  as  well  as 
trving  to  save  herself. 

'Alas!  she  .saw  us  now  in  full  view, 
and  turned  her  course.  She  did  not 
know  that  we  could  be  trustc<l. 
She  lost  grounvl  by  it  and  I  thought 
I  got  one  glimi)se  of  a  yellow  ])ursuor 
drawing  near.  Hurry  as  fast  as  we 
could,  it  was  nearly  half  an  hour 
before  we  got  to  the  place  where  the 
blacktail  had  turned  and  the  hon 
track  showed,  not  on  the  trail,  but 
running  al«  )ngsitle.  We  followe<l  some 
distance,    it  had  been  a  successful 
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h\int  for  the  tawny  one.  and  we  found 
the  poor  quarry  in  its  death  agony. 
The  lion  of  course  had  removed  him- 
self at  our  approach.  He  could  af- 
ford to  leave  the  meal,  it  would  wait 
for  him.  It  was  but  humane  to  put 
•i  bullet  where  it  would  speed  oblivion 
to  the  cniellv  wounded  deer.  That 
bullet  of  mercy,  mark  it  well,  we  had 
trouble   enough    with    it   and    with 
another.       It     would     seem     that 
innocence  and  good  intentions  must 
be  protected,   but    vice,    expecting 
punishment,  takes  care  of  its  own. 

We  searched   long   for   the   little 
black  tail,  but  they  were  succes.sfully 
hidden.  Nimrod  calmed  my  distress 
for    their    motherless.    un[)rotected 
condition  by  saying  that  they  were 
big  enough  to  be  weaned  and  there 
was  a  good  chance  of  them  being  able 
to  fee<l  themselves  if  the  Angel  of 
the  Wild  Things  would  protect  them 
from  enemies.     I  knew  that  a  very 
young  fawn  would  probably  star\  e  to 
death  on  the  spot  where  it  dropped, 
when  the  mother  gave  the  signal  to 
freeze— waiting,  waiting  for  its  pro- 
tector's little  grunt  of  release. 
On  the  way  \\xk  to  canrip  Ninirf)d 
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spied  a  ba1)V  rabbit  tn'ing  to  hide. 
He  was  such  a  dear  little  fellow  that 
Nirnrod.  wishing  to  have  him  pose 
for  a  picture,  dexterously  dropped 
a  liat  over  him,  and  in  order  not  to 
liurt  his  model,  replaced  the  hat  with 
the  bunny  insi<le.  and  for  several 
hours  that  astonished  rabbit 
travelled  in  safety  f.n  the  top  of  a 
curly  heatl.  He  was  then  put  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  our  tent  with 
the  lid  of  a  telescope'  over  him.  He 
had  plenty  of  air  and  grass  to  feed 
on  till  mornmg. 

The  Tevi  crawled  back  in  time  for 
dinner.  "Worn  to  a  frazzle"  was 
Sally's  comment. 

To  one  who  has  never  answered 
the  call  of  the  Re.l  Gods,  how  can 
the  all-pervading  friendliness  of  the 
camp  fire  be  described?  It  is  inti- 
mate, it  is  m\stical,  it  is  soul- 
enveloping;  or  it  is  merely  cheering, 
according  to  one's  mood.  It  can  be 
perverse  and  disagreeable,  but  it  is 
always  necessary,  the  very  heart  of 
camp  life.  Perhaps  we  all  were  Tire 
worshippers  once.  I  l>ve  it  best  as 
the  comfortable  open-house  friend 
between    dinner    and    bed.       Then 
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Stories  float  over  it.  even  as  mist 
on  the  meadows.  It  is  the  birth- 
i)lace  of  fancy,  the  cradle  of  memc^ry. 
A  comfortable  group  was  re\ealed 
bv  its  glow  this  night. 

'  Drawn  on  bv  deft  questions  from 
>  imnxl  the  Cap'n  was  spinning  one 
of  his  vams  about  the  mysterious 
"fantaii."  Bobbie  was  cleaning  a 
gun,  Sally  curled  u])  near  him  on  a 
rug  like  a  contented  kitten.  Sommers 
sat  on  his  feet,  whittling  a  stick. 

"If  you  once  caught  sight  of  its 
tail  you'd  know—the  critter  spreads 
It  out  wide  like—"  the  Cap'n  stopped 
as  a  sound,  curious  yet  quite  audible. 
\)roke  in  upon  his  speech. 

We  all  sat  still  listening.  Thump- 
thump— silence.  Then  thump— 
thump—.  It  had  a  hollow  metallic 
sound,  unusual  for  the  woods.  What 
could  it  be  ?  Light  broke  across  Nim- 
rod's  face.  He  began  to  laugh,  silent- 
ly "It's  that  baby  rabbit  I  got  on 
the  trail  to-day."  he  said  softly,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  noise-maker. 

The  'telescope,'  a  go<jd-sized  case 
for  carrying  clothes,  was  made  of 
leatheroid,  and  acted  as  a  sounding 
board.      "If  there  are  any  rabbits 
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within  hearing  they  will  crmie.  The 
little  fellow  is  thumping  for  them. 
It's  the  rabbit  way  of  calling  for 
help,"  said  Nimrod.  "There,  did  you 
see   that?    Keep    quiet,    and    don't 

move." 

A  big  rabbit  had  dashed  within 
the  circle  of  the  fire-light  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  darkness.  In  a 
few  minutes  another  flitted  in  and 
out  of  sight,  another  antl  another, 
thump— thump— could  be  heard 
from  different  parts  of  the  forest. 

"They  are  gathering,"  Nimrod 
whisi)crcd,    "must    be    a    dozen  at 

least." 

Bobbie  went  into  his  tent  and 
came  out  with  a  lighted  acetylene 
lantern.  With  thir.  he  advanced  into 
the  forest  cautiously,  the  lantern 
casting  a  long  cone  of  light  as  he 
turned  it  slowly,  searcliing.  The 
sounds  ceased.  He  sat  down  on  a 
root.  We  all  quieth'  joined  him. 

The  rabbits,  startled  at  first  by  the 
strange  light,  were  fjuiet,  also  watch- 
ing. Then  one  V>old  cha]),  moved  by 
curiositv,  hopped  cautiously  near; 
others  foUov.cd.  No  hami  resulting, 
he  advanccil  still  nearer,  and  leaped 
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across  the  patch  of  hghted  groumi. 
One   a  dozen  rabbits,  big  and  Lttle, 
followed  him.  Circling,  he  came  back 
again  and  again,  each  time  nearer  to 
the  queer   little  sun.    \Miat  he  did 
others  did.  in  augmenting  numbers 
until  we  counted  twenty  playmg  tlie 
game  of  "Follow  the  Leader        It 
was  a  weird  sight-a  Rabbit  Shadow 
Dance.  Hop  hop,  hippity.  hop  back- 
wards and  forth  and  around  went 
the  shadows— a  fairy  scene.     Nimrod 
slipped    awav    to    get    his    camera. 
The  rabV)its  'hardlv  noticed  him,  so 
interested  were  they  in  their  game. 

In  every  group  there  is  always  a 
foolhardy' one  and  curiosity  is  a 
strong  motive  power,  even  in 
rabbits.  One  little  fellow  began  to 
examine  the  camera  and  actually 
sat  on  top  as  though  it  were  a  stump^ 
Bobbie  could  not  resist  putting  out 
his  hand  and  seizing  the  rabbit  by 
the  ears.  It  set  up  a  sharj)  squealing. 
At  the  same  mom.ent  a  venturesome 
Jack  came  so  close  to  the  lamp  in  his 
investigations  that  he  burned  his  nose 
and  sprang  back. 

Instantly  everv  rabbit  disappeared. 
Warned    of    the    danger    by    their 
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companion's  squeals,  thei,  fanner 
fears  returned.  BoM)ic,  seein<,^  his 
mistake,  had  at  once  released  the 
cay»tivc.  but  the  woods  remained  ;is 
silent  as  a  theatre  after  the  show  is 
over.  For  li-ng  we  sat  riuiet  hojiiti^ 
for  a  return  (.f  f)ur  entertainers,  l>ut 
the  charm  was  broken,  the  lamy)  died 
out,  and  again  onl\-  the  noisy  silenee. 
the'  starlit   darkness,    the   cam])-iirt 

messai^'e. 

The  next  mornin<,'  we  made  ^  an 
earlvstrirt,  rmimated  bvthe  Cajt'n's 
assurance  that  he  mi.i^ht  show  u.s 
"tantail,"  as  he  had  "seen  fresh 
tracks"  the  ni<j;ht  before.  Also  he 
promise<l  that  Icould  ride  all  the  way  ; 
my  lion-blacktail  ])ursuit  had  made 
this  im]ierati\'e. 

( )h.  land  of  stee]).sand  nx-ks,  many 
a  sacritice  of  aches  and   j'ains  you 
have   accepted    from   me!      Hut   to- 
(l;iv   it   offered   one   of    .ts   caresses. 
and    like    all    things    beautiful   and 
r;ire,    it    bestowed   its  blessing  uy^^n 
us  m  full  measure.     Blithely,  in  the 
crisp  fraj^'rant  air  of  early  sunlijj;ht, 
we  followed  a  well-dcfmed  game  trail 
bordering    leisurelv    a    tumbling    in- 
conse<iucnt  nil  tliat  drew  its  life  from 
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this  wooded  ravine.  Once  we  floun- 
dered in  a  willow  l>()g;  but  it  was  a 
passing  frown  not  indicative  of  teni- 
})er.  Alrea(]y  the  way  was  smiling, 
masses  of  llaming  Indian  cuj>,  and  the 
fairy  blue  bell,  the  arisbxjratie  lupin 
in  full  lilac  bloom,  and  wealth  of 
feathery  grasses  for  the  ojien  glades, 
wliiL-  in  the  leafy,  gloom  was  spread 
a  carpet  of  i)inc  needles  on  which 
the  willing  jiartri.lge  vine  had  woven 
a  pattern  of  shining  green,  paillettcd 
with  Coral,  and  strange  coloured 
beads  on  brilliant  red  and  |)ur}<le 
stem.s  welcomed  our  passing. 

Three  miles  of  this  when  the  Caj)'n 
made  a  signal  to  dismoimt.  I  looked 
di.saj)proving  siu-])rise  which  brought 
in  response  a  hitch  of  the  shoulder, 
a  jerk  of  the  head,  which  indicated 
that  it  was  not  far  to  walk.  Silently 
he  tied  the  horses  .m.l  made  his  way, 
through  a  thicket,  with  elaborate  care 
to  avoid  noise.  I  followed,  hardly 
breathing,  .and  Ximnnl  brought  uj)  as 
rear  guard.  His  eyes  had  unusual 
brightness.  IVrhai»s  he  was  on  the 
e^h^Q  of  solving  a  long  (lisi)ute  be- 
tween hunters  and  scientists.  It  was 
understood  1  that  if  j»ossible  I  was  to 


secure  a  specimen  of  "fantail,"  a 
proper  sacrifice  for  the  advancement 
of  knowledge. 

After  infinite  precaution,  wrigglinj^j 
past  branches,  avoi(hng  a  step  on 
twig,  dead  leaf  or  any  noise  maker, 
we  arrived  at  a  spot  that  is  deej) 
graven  in  my  memory.  It  was  a 
small  o])en  basin.  perha])S  a  hundred 
yards  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  dense  second-growth  saplings. 
The  marks  <  >f  a  fcjrest  fire  were  every- 
where present  in  the  charred  sticks 
heai)cd  one  on  the  other,  making 
travel  tlirough  it  im[)ossible,  com- 
bine* 1  as  it  was.  with  tall  marsh  grass 
and  bog  foundation.  The  tree  circle 
was  interrupted  only  at  the  sjiot, 
where  we  were.  Mere  was  salt  lick,  a 
forty-foot  patch  of  ground  where  the 
earth  was  mixed  with  strong  alkali. 
These  are  n(;t  uncommon  in  the 
mountains  and  invariably  are  the 
re-sorts  of  animals  when  instinct  sends 
them  seeking  for  salines.  A  game 
trail  led  through  this  one  and  many 
tracks  sh<^wed  its  j)oi)ularity. 

The  Cap'n  with  a  dramatic  gesture 
pointe<l  to  the  ground  and  Ximnxl 
was  on  his  knees  at  once  examining 


a  dainty  deer  track.  It  was  fresh, 
not  more  than  two  hours  old, 
and  there  were  staler  tracks  of  the 
same  animal,  probably  made  \cster- 
day,  sh(jwing  that  it  was  staying 
in  this  kx:ality. 

Ximrod  was  full  of  suppressed  ex- 
citement. My  lips  formed  the  magic 
word — "fantail?"and  the  answering 
ncl  expressed — "I  really  begin  to 
think  S(j!" 

Then  he  pointed  to  another  set  of 
tracks,  a  little  smaller,  of  same  type 
and  wrote  on  his  note  book  for  me  to 
see.  "May  l)e  buck  and  doe." 

To  track  them  was  out  of  the 
fjuestion.  I  was  too  lame,  so  making 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  jiossible 
we  prepared  to  wait  for  the  return 
(.f  the  track-makers.  They  would  al- 
HKjst  surely  cotne  back,  but  jiossibly 
not  for  several  hours,  toward  evening. 
The  Cai)'n  went  back  to  the  horses, 
for  the  cold  lunch  providetl  against 
such  a  contingency,  and  Nimrod 
explored  the  adjacent  woods,  always 
silently  and  within  sight. 

In  the  wcM-xls  there  are  no  electric 
1>olls  with  someone  at  the  other  end 
in  case  of  cmergenc> ,   and   as   \ou 


know  if  you  have  read  tlicse  confes- 
sions, I  \V(ju1(1  rather  face  a  bear  an\' 
da\-  than  he  left  alone. 

It  was  a  sweet  time;  tliis  still 
huniinj^  was  at^jreeahl}'  restful.  Klly, 
I  reclined  on  the  top  of  some  thick 
bushes,  an  old  trick  as  the  j^round 
gets  uncomfortably  hard.  The  bush 
gives  somewhat  and  one  has  a  s])ring\- 
seat.  Sage  ])rush  makes  an  ideal 
sofa,  but  this  stunt chI  willow  was  not 
bad.  The  hours  wore  on.  Nimrod 
cease<l  cx{)loring  and  took  to  scrib- 
bling. His  efforts  enriched  the  jtres- 
cnt  for  me  at  least: 
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".\    iiic.uliAV    lark    s.in;.,'  as    llu-  sim    went 
down, 

lie  san^'  in  tlit    dyin^'  l;I'>\v, 
11.-  stirred  up  niy  lit  art  with  his  artless  art 

All  1  his  sung  <»f  the  long  ago. 

"He  sang  me  a  song  of  the  West,  tin." 
West, 
He  set  all  my  feelings  aglow, 
He  brought  liaek  the  days  of  my  youth 
with  his  song — 
His  song  of  the  long  ago. 

"A  (I  ivote  howled  when  the  night  was  gone, 
A  vuiec  on  the  wind  from  the  Last; 


head  from  the  place 

tvd  beast. 
a  son^  of  the  West, 

ftC. 

"A  Si.dix  in  his  tepee  away  in  th.e  night 
Dnininieil  a  chant  of  the  "ButTalo  days' 

Till  the  men  with  me  swore  at  the  savage 
ujifoar 
And  cursed  him,  his  drum  and  his  race. 

But  he  sang  nic  a  sung  of  the  West, 
the  West,  etc. 

"Tliemoon  in  the  morn  was  still  in  the  sky 
But  the  mountains  in  day  were  aglow, 

And  the  girl  by  my  side,  the  blue-eyeil,  my 
bnde. 
Sang,  but  not  of  the  long  ago. 

"She  sang  me  a  song  of  the  West,  the  West, 
Swept  sorrow  and  worry  away; 

She  stirred  up  my  heart  with  her  tuneful 
art 
And  her  song  of  the  strong  to-day." 

Perhaps  for  a  moment  we  may 
have  f(jrgotten  the  "fantail,"  but  the 
Cap'n  had  not.  His  whole  attitude 
stiffened  in  attention  and  so  did  ours. 
I  could  not  hear  nor  see  a  thing  new, 
but  Nimrtxl  evidently  did.  His  breath 
was  coming  fast  and  my  heart  began 
to  thump  to  suffocation.    It  must  be 
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"fantail"  and  I  would  have  to  shcx^t. 
On  nie  depended  the  solution  of  the 
"fantail"'  i)uzzle. 

Tiie  Cai)'n  i)assed  over  the  ^un 
and  motioned  acnjss  the  little  basin. 
1  was  too  short  to  see  over  the  tall 
marsh  grass  in  the  foreground.  In 
desperation  I  found  precari<jus  foot- 
ing on  a  root  which  brought  me  cm  a 
level  with  their  eyes,  and  looking 
through  the  branches  of  an  aggravat- 
ing willow  bush  that  was  in  the  way, 
I  saw  two  cars  facing  inc.  One 
llicked  a  lly  oil.  It  was  a  hundred  1 
yards  iuWy]  and  the  light  was  failing. 
The  ears  moved,  tume<l  and  I  cuuld 
guess  where  the  bod\'  was. 

"Sho(.)t— it's  going,"  whispered  the 
Cap'n. 

Another  instant,  and  the  illusive 
"fantail"  would  be  again  a  mytii.  I 
took  the  desperate  chance  and  aimed 
where  his  shoulders  ought  to  be. 
The  animal  jum])ed,  and  gave  one 
glim])se  of  itself  going  over  a  log. 

"  It  is  hifcried  the  Cap'n.  I  V)egan 
to  weep.  It  was  the  first  time  I  liad 
tire<l  at  a  live  thing  without  having 
a  sure  shot.  The  four  victims  of  my 
pride  had  ne\er  sulfcred.       Now  I 


dainty  little  crea- 

ann  no  one — and  it 

had  g(jttcn  away.     To  track  it  in  that 

night     in    the    uown    timber,     was 

imj)ossi])le. 

"Perhaps  you  did  not  hit  it. "  con- 
soled Nimnxl.  But  the  Cap'n,  not 
comi)rehen(ling  and  also  seeking  to 
console,  insisted  that  I  had.  "We'll 
get  him  in  the  morning." 

"  What  did  it  look  like,  "  I  enquired 
of  Nimrod,  whereujwn  that  gentle- 
man gave  me  a  curious  glance. 

"You  will  see  to-morrow,  perhaps," 
and  changed  the  subject. 

Oh!  ghost  of  the  Fantail!  How 
it  haunted  me  that  night!  If  it  had 
been  trained  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  it  could  not  have 
done  its  work  better.  All  night  I 
kept  vigil  and  at  daybreak  we  were 
back  at  the  place  where  it  had  stood 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  basin. 
The  ground  was  hard  and  yielded  no 
evidence.  For  a  long  time  we  cast 
about  for  some  sign.  It  seemed 
hopeless,  but  I  would  not  give  up. 
Every  leaf  and  tiny  pebble  was 
searched. 

Had  we  seen  anything  last  night? 
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Had  I  really  fired  at  something  flesh 
and  bl'xjd,  or  was  it  a  spook?  Yes — 
a  tinv  droj)  of  blood  showed  brown 
on  a  leaf. 

Tlier.  began  a  wondeiiul  exhibition 
of  trailing  on  the  ]>art  of  Ximrod 
and  Ca])'n.  They  found  the  track, 
lost  it  re[)eatedly,  circled  as  does  a 
dog.  got  it  again,  or  else  a  pin  point 
of  ijlood  on  leaf  or  stone  or  gravel 
It  led  across  the  ravine  up  the  steep 
bare  hillside;  once  after  a  tiresome 
search  we  found  where  it  had  lain 
for  the  night.  Nimrod  after  close 
study  diagnosed  the  injury  as  a 
"broken  leg."  Shuddering  and  sick 
I  urged  haste,  but  that  was  futile. 
There  was  no  blo<Kl  now,  there  never 
hatl  been  much,  blindly  we  selected 
a  game  trail  where  we  saw  many 
tracks  of  a  big  deer  and  a  lion  track 
too,  but  not  tlie  small  one  we  wanted. 
Eight  hours  had  })assed  in  unravelling 
the  puzzle.  I  was  exhausted  as  usual, 
but  could  not  give  up.  Nimrod 
seemed  about  to  speak,  when  far 
ahead  on  the  trail  I  saw  a  small 
deer. 

The  Cap'n  whispered  "Airn  sure." 
At  last  the  "fantail";  up  flew  the 


gun.  "It  looks  like  u  lawn.  "  1  »le- 
niurrcd.  It  started  to  go  on  three 
legs  and  I  hesitateil  no  longer.  The 
animal  shot  in  the  air,  turne<l  a 
comi)lete  somersault  and  rolled  a 
hundred  vards  down  the  mountain 
before  a  boulder  stomped  it,  quite 
dead.  I  am  sure  the  Cap'n  never 
tells  this  storv. 

Instead  of  hurrying  toward  it, 
Ximrod  sat  down  to  rest.  He 
answered  mv  amazed  look  by— 

"That  'fantail'  is  a  blacktail  fawn. 
Suspected  it  last  night,  but  its  track 
was  peculiar  and  th?,  Cap'n  was  so 
sure.  I  could  not  see  it  well  last 
night,  and  its  being  alone  without 
the  mother  was  mi.sleading." 

"Do  you   know  where  \ou   are? 
he   added— I    shook    my   head,   t(K) 
chagrined  for  casual  matters. 

"Up  there  is  the  ridge  where  the 
lion  killed  that  blacktail  doe.  <  )t 
course  the  fawns  would  hang  around 
in  the  locality." 

"But  the  other'"     I  faltered. 
"Lion  got    it!     I    passed   the  re- 
mains this  morning  but  steered  you 
away.     Your  fawn  was  wountled,  it 
was  better  to  finish ■" 
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I  stopped  him,  not  wishing  to  hear 
more.  Trusting  to  the  wisdom  of 
another,  inspired  by  a  desire  to  fur- 
ther science,  I  had  tortured  and 
killed  that  motherless  little  creature! 
No  wonder  the  name  of  "fantail" 
disappearetl  from  the  camp  circle 
and  I  never  rrised  a  gun  again  that 
trij)  or  for  years  and  never  but  once 
since  at  a  living  mark. 

Treacherous  "lantail,"  illusive,  un- 
proven  still,  protected  by  Saint  Hu- 
bert, you  ma}-  ro'  m  the  hills  in  safety, 
you  may  enshroud  yourself  in 
mystery,  while  retribution  works  its 
way  v/ith  me. 
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(HAT  was  the  situation. 
We  had  ended  the  niis- 
er\  of  a  doe  woumleil 
to  death  by  a  mountain 
lion,  we  had  killed  a 
l)lacktail  fawn  by  mis- 
take for  a  "fantail."  Both  crimes 
l)unishable  by  law,  yet  perpetrated 
from  the  best  of  motives  and  by  one 
who  believes  deeply  in  game  protec- 
tion. 

Three  days  after  the  tragedy  re- 
lated, two  men  nnle  into  the  camp. 
They  ]K)ked  atxnit  as  tiiougli  they 
had  right  to  do  st),  and  my  growing 
indignation    had    almost    produced 


s])ecch  when  the  elder  of  the  two, 
])Utting  a  hand  sugj:jestively  on  the 
due's  skull  which  Ximrod  at  that 
moment  was  sketching,  remarked: 

"Arc  you  the  fellow  wIkj  makes 
pictures  of  animals  and  writes  alxmt 
them?  Well,  Mr.  Ximrod,  you  are 
my  man,  you  are  under  arrest! 
I  reckon  that  skull  and  tliis  fawn 
skin  will  do.  My  name  is  Dean." 
Hedis])layed  a  game-warden's  hadge 
with  an  air  of  triumiih. 

Immediatel\'  there  was  a  great 
hubbub  in  camp.  XimnHl  arrested 
for  killing  a  doe  and  a  fawii,  Ximrod 
who  h.id  not  fired  a  gun  the  whole 
trip!  In  \'ain  I  etideavoured  to  cx- 
jilain  that  mine  the  killing,  mine  the 
punishment,  .\imrod  would  not 
permit  it.  ]\v  assuined  the  blame, 
but  ilescribed  to  Dean  the  situation; 
of  IK)  avail. 

"I  ain't  made  an  arrest  this  sum- 
mer and  I'm  about  tlue  to  hold 
down  my  job.  I've  got  a  g(M)d  case, 
])lenty  of  ])ro<jf  Mackenzie  here  will 
swear  to  it.  And  it  will  do  me  g*)<Kl, 
show   mv   l)oss    I    am   l)us\." 

With  insolent  frankness  he  said 
this,  and  tiie  look  of  the  man  gave 


no  hope  that  he  would  relent.  Dean 
intended  tu  take  his  prisoner  away 
immediately.  It  re(|uired  much  ])cr- 
suasion,  and  a  bond  to  keep  NimrcMl 
with  us  under  }>ledge  to  appear  at 
Garver  to  st.ind  trial  witliin  forty- 
eight  hours. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  One  never 
knows  the  law  initil  C)ne  breaks  it. 
Here  was  I  a  criminal,  though  with 
no  such  intent,  and  worst  of  all  not 
alkjwed  t(j  bear  my  own  [)unishment. 

Thus  was  our  trij)  broken  up  and 
by  five  o'cl(Kk  ne.xt  morning  our 
gi(j<jmy  party  began  a  forced  march 
in  order  to  make  Garver  in  time. 
One  hundred  miles  in  tw(j  (la>-s  is 
not  possible  with  a  pack-train.  Leav- 
ing Sommers  and  Charley  to  bring 
it  as  fast  as  they  could,  the  Cap'n. 
the  Tevi  and  the  criminals  hurrietl 
ahead,  our  horses  at  a  trot  over  logs, 
bogs,  wasj)S*  nests,  jolt,  jolt,  an 
awful  day's  travel.  We  ate  a  cold 
dinner,  with  the  exception  of  cofTcc, 
and  in  tiie  small  hours  got  into 
Pine  Cone  Lcxlge,  more  dead  than 
alive.  Forty  miles  without  a  trail, 
part  of  it  in  a  snow-storm  that  ren- 
dered the  footing  most  precarious. 


One  of  the  horses  had  to  be  shot 
afterward.  The  cold  was  of  the 
I)enetratinl,^  damp  variety.  The 
next  day  we  niade  the  s'ixtv-odd 
niilcs  in  a  carry-;ill,  o\er  a  com- 
bination of  ruts  and  holes  and 
"corduroy  "'  which  was  tenned  a  road. 
^  Oil  shades  of  the  Pioneer  Mothers! 
For  you,  such  may  have  been  all 
in  the  day's  work— but  I  am  not 
comjilainin^',  did  you  think  I  was.? 
No,  (Jiily  KJvin^'  a  hint  of  what  it  is 
like  t(j  be  cauj^ht  in  the  toils  of  error. 
I  cannot  jiretend  to  be  a  heroine, 
and  did  not  enjo\-  it. 

The  Cap'n  was  undeniabl\  j)cr- 
turbed.  This  arrest  mi^dit  .seriously 
hurt  hi  business,  if  followed  by 
conviction.  lie  had  .sent  a  call 
amont^  the  mountains  for  a  rallv  of 
his  friends  at  Garver,  with  what 
result  you  shall  see. 

■"All  I  want  is  fair  ]>lav"he  .said. 
"Dean  is  a  bad  character.  Has 
killed  two  men  and  l)een  in  the 
'Pen.'  But  he's  got  a  jnill  that 
n^nde  h.im  j^atne  vwmleu  and  he 
wants  to  show  them  what  he  can 
do.  An<l  he  ain't  friend Iv  to  me, 
or  anybody,  as  I  know  of." 
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Our  first  business  in  the  morning 
was  to  secure  counsel,  one  Hiram 
Barker.  Our  second,  to  seek  with 
a  ])ur])ose  the  county  nc'.vs{)aj)cr 
oOice;  hut  news  wius  scarce,  it  was 
t(K)  jr,xKl  a  story  and  the  etlitor,  who 
was  also  owner  as  well  as  printer  and 
devil,  smiled  at  us  deprecatinj^dv 
.and  wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote, 
creating  a  wonderful  fabric  with 
enough  woof  of  truth  to  make  it 
h(jld  together.  Wizard  Fantail,  are 
you  not  yet  ax'enged? 

As  we  were  walking  down  the  main 
street  in  the  l)rilliant  shimmering 
sun.shine,  Sally  exclaimed:  '"Oh. 
look!  isn't  that  Mr.  Barker  with  a 
new  suit  on,  'ready  made'  from  Chi- 
cago and  a  b'iled  shirt.''" 

"Yes,"  Ximrxl  aflinned.  "They 
say  that  he  alwaws  gets  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  when  he  is  retained  on  a 
case.  The  boys  call  it  his  law  suit. 
We  left  him  m  Swan's  Emporium  an 
hour  ago  when  Mrs.  NimnKl  acquircni 
the  affair  she  is  wearing  that  makes 
her  l(K)k  like  a  jx?ony!"  This  was  a 
thoroughly  reproachable  shirtwaist  of 
shrim{)  i)ink  flannel;  mine  was  in  tat- 
ters and  the  luggage  fifty  miles  away. 


Sally  took  up  the  Barker  theme. 
"  Xow  he  is  a  flourishing  attorney, 
one  day  in  the  week  in  iiis  otTic'e. 
Tiiis  morning  in  overalls  and  a 
flannel  shirt  he  was  a  hard-working 
farmer.  Has  a  ranch  fifty  miles 
bel<jw  iiere.  \ou  say?  His  trousers 
are  over  his  hoots  and  he  has  a  cigar 
instead  of  a  ([uid  in  his  mouth. 
These  are  the  final  touches.  The 
butterlly  has  hurst  forth." 

"More  like  a  magj)ie.  Wait  till 
you  hear  him  this  afterncxm."  Nim- 
rod  l(X)ked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
Hearing  two  o'clock.  Hiram  Barker, 
attorney-atdaw,  on  seeing  the  group 
changed  his  course  and  bowing  ccre- 
moniousl\-  t(j  the  ladies  addressed 
his  client. 

"I  see  the  jedgc  is  makin'  for  the 
court  room  and  Mister  Dean  is 
waitin'  for  him  on  the  steps.  He 
ain't  got  no  call  to  be  friendly  with 
the  jedge  jest  now."  Then  giving 
himself  a  little  mental  shake  he 
Giipp'Cu  oUi.  V u  iiis  \v  c'.">Lci  II  \  e'^naciuar 
as  he  had  out  of  his  rancher's 
clothes,  and  his  sjieech  l)ecame  as 
ready  made  as  his  attire. 

"Shall   we   proceed    to   the    court 
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room?     Judge  Neal  is  punctual.     I 
find  that  the  prosecution  has  a  few 
exhibits."     He  conversed   in  a  low- 
tone  with    Nimrod   until   the   main 
business    block    of    the    town    was 
reached.      It  was  two  story,  of  brick, 
the  ground  floor  divided  into  stores. 
the  second  flcxDr  devoted  to  several 
offices  and  the  "town  hall."     Within 
its  bare,    dirty,    whitewashed   walls 
had  transpired  most  of  the  excite- 
ments   of   Garver.     Its   dances,    its 
political  meetings,  its  theatricals,  its 
public  functions  and  its  trials.     On 
gala  occasions,  flags  and  greens  may 
have    draped    its    ugliness,    to-day 
there  was  not  one  spot  of  beauty 
u[X)n  which  the  repelled  eye  could 
rest      High,  narrcnv  windows,  dirty 
and    bare   of    shades,  admitted    the 
August's  sun  full  heat  ujx)n  a  deal 
table  at  one  end,   a  dozen  wrxxlen 
chairs  grouped  near  it  and  two  rf)ws 
of   heavy   wooden    benches   ranging 
back   from   it.        A   glass    transom, 
broken  at  some  more  jovial  scsskjh 
had  l)een  mended  with  Itrown  pai)er, 
and  the  insignia  of  winter,  a   cast- 
iron  [XJt-bellied  stove,  had  been  dis- 
jointed by  one  pii>e  length,  the  two 


severed  ends  gaping  mute  testimony 
to  the  r(X)m's  neglect. 

The  Tevi  sat  on  one  of  the  front 
benches,  with  me.  Xinirod  uj)()n 
another  l>ench  with  the  sheriff,  the 
front  of  a  group  of  men.  Facing  us, 
behind  the  deal  table  on  a  revolving 
chair  .sat  the  })articular  branch  of 
Uncle  Sam's  tree  (i  justice  who  was 
to  preside  over  our  fate. 

Judge  Neal  was  a  wizened,  sandy- 
haired  old  man  with  kindly  twinkling 
eyes.  He  W(  )re  a  small  round  felt  hat, 
which  neither  Sally's  presence  nor 
mine  had  dislodged,  a  crumpled  stiff 
shirt  front  and  a  white  cotton  hand- 
kerchief in  lieu  of  a  collar.  Being 
lame,  a  heavy  walking  stick  refXDsed 
ujKin  the  table.  It  served  as  a 
pajier  weight,  and  later,  when  pro- 
ceedings grew  lively,  as  a  gavel. 

Dean  was  on  am  side  of  him. 
Barker  on  the  other.  The  sun 
poured  down  u{X)n  them,  the  flies 
ixizzed  noisily,  the  heat  was  suf- 
focating. 

One  could  not  but  contrast  the 
general  discomfort  and  ugliness,  and 
the  fires  of  greed  and  hate  and  mur- 
der   lurking    near,    with    the    davs 
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before,  under  Gocl's  roof  where  the 
soul  could  feel  its  eternal  beauty. 

At  five  minutes  past  two,  the 
little  mild-mannered  judge  laid  aside 
his  hat,  a  signal  that  he  had  assumed 
the  role  of  "yer  honour"  and  in  a 
rough  and  ready  way  the  wheels 
(jf  justice  started.  A  jury  of  six  was 
imj)anelled.  Dean's  first  question  to 
each," Are  you  a  Woodman.^"  met 
with  an  invariable  "Yes."  Then 
on  one  pretext  or  another  he  en- 
deavoured to  exclude  the  man  as 
juror.  I  was  puzzled  at  this  until 
Bobbie  whispered : 

"Cap'n  is  a  Woodman  and  they 
have  all  rallied  to  help  him  out. 
He's  evidentlv  jv^pular." 

"What  is  a  Wcxxlman?" 

"One-  who  belongs  to  a  .semi- 
secret  organization  out  here.  If  Nim- 
rod  loses,  it  will  reflect  on  Cap'n  and 
hurt  his  business.     Look  at  Dean, 
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Woodmen.     He  can't  help  it." 

The  case  proceeded  quietly.  The 
prosecution  presented  its  charges, 
that  of  killing  doe  and  fawn.  The 
judge  fussed  with  his  pajxjrs.  Mac- 
kenzie was  called  as  witness.     He  tes- 
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tified  to  seeing  a  dead  fawn  skin  with  a 
bullet  hole  in  it  and  a  hornless  skull 
lying  in  our  camj).  Here  the  pros- 
ecuticjn  and  the  defence,  namely 
Dean  and  Barker,  fell  to  wrangling. 
It  finished  with  the  following  scene. 

Barker  to  Dcon.  "Perhaps  the 
learned  gentleman  for  the  ])rosecu- 
tion  will  expkiin  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Court  the  difference  between  a  bear's 
skull  and  a  doe's  skull." 

Dean.  "It  is  not  necessary,  unless 
the  leame<i  gentleman  who  asked 
the  question,  needs  coaching." 

Barker.  "I  should  like  to  ask  if 
there  is  as  much  difference  as  between 
a  doe's  skull  and  a  human  skull." 

Dean,  darting  a  fiery  glance  at 
him,  but  controlling  himself:  "The 
gentleman  is  out  of  order,  your 
Honour." 

The  judge  ruled  that  he  was  and 
thumped  the  stick  upon  the  table 
twice  for  no  apparent  reason,  but 
I  began  to  perceive  a  subtle  change 
in  the  altituuc  of  the  men  about  us. 
The  air  was  becoming  electric.  I 
recalled  that  Dean  had  killed  a  man, 
Cortwright  two  years  before,  in  a 
liver}'   stable   at   Golden,  shot  him 
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in  the  hack,  and  that  still  another 
murder  was  attributed  to  him. 

Barker  (changing  his  tack).  "The 
learned  gentleman  has  not  sj^ent  all 
his  time  in  the  mountains?  He  has 
live<l  in  a  town — Golden,  perhaps?" 

Dean  (savagely).  "Yes,  I  lived  at 
Golden.  What's  that  got  to  do 
with  the  case?" 

Barker  (jjersuasively).  ''Perhaps  he 
kept  a  livery  stable  there — about 
two  years  ag(j  ? ' ' 

Dean  (defiantly,  squaring  toward 
his  tonnentor — the  witness,  the  case 
in  hand  was  forgotten).  "Yes,  I  kept 
a  livery  stable  two  >'ears  ago.  What 
is  that  to  yonf 

Every  man  now  as  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  his  seat.  One  juror  who 
was  immediately  back  of  Dean  fas- 
tened his  eyes  on  that  man's  right 
arm  and  gathered  himself  togt  her 
as  a  cal  does  before  a  spring.  Still, 
I  did  not  quite  comj)rehend. 

Barker  (m  a  smo(;th  voice).  "And 
left  it  for  good   reasons?" 

Dean  (in  a  tone  not  pleasant  to 
hear).  "And  left  it  for  good  reasons." 

Barker.  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
man   named    Cortwright?" 


Dean.  "To  hell  with  you,  you 
infernal  scoundrel,"  and  suddenly 
a  <lozen  things  happened.  Dean's 
hand  (lew  to  liis  ri^dit  hi])  pocket. 
The  juror  from  behind  ])ounced  on 
him  and  knocked  liim  to  the  floor, 
every  man  was  on  his  feet,  the 
judge's  slick  came  down  on  the 
taltle.     "Order  -  order  in  the  Court." 

The  shcrifT  s])ranj:^  forw.ard,  re- 
volver in  hand.  Dean  re^ainerl  his 
feet  cursinj:^  under  his  hreath.  Again 
the  judge's  ga\-el-cane  descended 
sonorously  and  his  pijiing  voice  com- 
manded "Order,  or  the  sheriff  must 
do  his  duty." 

Dean,  his  face  ashy  ])ale,  stood 
shaking  his  head  like  a  lion  at  bay; 
an  instant's  intense  silence,  then 
with  a  \isil)le  etTort  he  regained 
self-control. 

Dean.  "I  beg  your  Honour's  par- 
don. The  gentleman  of  the  de- 
fence is  a  white-livered  helMiound. 
He  is  trying  to  derogate  the 
character  of  the  counsel  for  the 
7)rosecution.  " 

Barker  attemp>ted  to  spe^k.  The 
Judge  checked   him. 

"Gentlemen    will    please    la\-    all 
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weapons  on  tlie  table— Sheriff! "  The 
sheriff  made  the  rounds  and  col- 
lected four  re\()l\-ers.  The  judpe. 
who  had  also  risen  in  the  excitement, 
resumed  his  seat  of  justice.  With 
a  strong  tmdercurrent  of  had  l>l(K>d 
which  miglU  \et  l)e  spilled,  the  case 
proceeded.  Dean  made  his  j)oints, 
a  cle\er  fabric,  the  dead  fawn,  the 
hornless  skull,  the  dead  clr>e  rm  the 
mountain,  evidentl\"  devoured  by 
Lion  (7//tTa'i7r(/5,and  much  extraneous 
confusins^  detail. 

Barker  broke  down  the  case  by 
presenting  the  truth  as  he  saw  it. 
The  cuiuiscl  for  the  prosecution 
summed  uj)  briefly  and  tlien  Barker 
arose.  It  was  his  golden  liour.  For 
twenty-five  minutes  by  the  watch 
he  let  off  what  XimrcHl  afterwards 
callel  "his  natural  gas." 

He  l^egan  slowly: 

"Yer  Honour,  gentlemen  f)f  the 
jury.  You  have  been  gathered  here 
from  your  tasks  of  honourable  em- 
ployment to  witness  a  stuj)endous 
piece  of  wilful  persecution.  This 
m(in\imental  and  egregious  error 
has  i)een  peri)ertrateii  i)\-  one  who 
by    his    nol)le     office     should    ever 
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ui)hoM  as  on  the  shoul(3ers  of  the 
pojiulace  the  wnrthy  laws  of  this 
maf^nificent  State  of  Idaho  (He 
gathered  breath)  Idaho,  the  1  brightest 
gem  in  our  great  nation's  diadem. 

"What  man  among  you — what 
man  among  you,  I  say,  would  he  so 
blind  U)  the  calls  of  our  divine 
Columbia  to  let  for  a  single  fraction 
of  time  the  shadtiw  of  susi)icion, 
after  listening  to  the  evidence  here 
shown  to-da\-,  that  the  stranger 
at  our  dcK)rs  could  have  been  guilty 
of  such  conduct  as  he  has  herewith 
been  charged.  What  man  so  lost 
to  the  powers  of  reas'ii,  whereby 
he  shows  his  di\ine  origin,  anil 
suprcmac\'  over  the  Iowcm-  animals" 
— liis  Voice  rose  in  crescendo  and 
with  a  grand  action  his  right  arm 
shot  u{)  anil  sawetl  the  air  with  the 
gesture  kntjwn  as  wind-mill,  his  left 
fiimg  back  the  flap  of  his  ready 
made  coat  revealing  a  label,  s<j  that 
all  might   read  "  The   Fair.     Sy.gS." 

It  was  the  fmish  touch  for  Sally. 
"Oh  l(Xik,  didn't  I  tell  you  it  came 
from  Chicago?" 

All  oV)liviMus  (■■(  the  real  cause  of 
the  very  ex'ident  impression  ho  was 


making,  roller  after  roller  of  Barker 
eloquence  broke  upon  the  r-cky 
shore  of  his  Eastern  audience.  But 
the  jury  was  visibly  inijiressed.  One 
time  my  face  j^rcw  very  red  and  tlie 
shrimi)  pink  retlecii(;n  had  made 
it  red  enough  before. 

"Torn  from  the  lo\ing  arms  of  a 
beaute<nis\vife  hkeaccmmov  ciiminal 
he  was  snatched  away  from  honour 
and  lo\-e  and  {K)sition  and  credit 
and  all  that  he  had  wreste<l  from 
the  worM's  grasj..  Picture  the  ]y<x)r 
young  wife,  deprived  of  her  tender 
and  loving  partner,  alone  in  the 
mount<'iins,  away  from  her  honie 
and  her  dear  friends,  v.cej>ing  cop- 
iously, pale  and  feeble  and  sick,  en- 
during agonies  of  dread  and  fear." 

Eyes  unconsciously  travelled  U) 
where  I  sat  in  the  full  glow  of 
health,  l(^>king  uncommonly  com- 
fortable. \'ainl\-  I  tried  at  .such 
sh(jrt  notice  to  become  jiale,  cower- 
ing, fearful,  sick  and  tonnente<l. 

But  unabate<l  the  \i'Iume  of  the 
orator's  words  flowe<l  on.  carr\ing 
with  it  all  the  debris  of  hismemorv. 
He  finished  with  a  peroration  in 
which  the  glories  (.f  the  nation  past 


aiil  present  were  in- woven  with 
the  stars  and  strij)es  of  the  noble 
fla^,  and  the  eagle  screamed  tri- 
umjihant. 

He  sat  down  mopj.in.cj  his  brow, 
the  jury  (iled  out  and  in  live  minutes 
filed  back  again  witli  a  unanimous 
verdict:  " Xot  (jiiilty." 

Dean,  by  far  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  tW(j  Counsels  but  with  h'lman 
kindness  turned  to  l)ittemess.  the 
mark  of  Cain  uiK)n  him,  slir'-jged 
his  shoiilders,  muttered  tha^  he 
"would  get  even"  with  Barker,  and 
stalked  alone  from  the  court  room. 

I  sent  a  thought  of  sympathy  and 
certain  admiration  after  him.  He 
was  so  undoubtedly  one  with  a  chip 
on  liis  shoulder,  a  man  against 
whom  e\"ery  hand  was  raised.  Hi.s 
own  doing.  He  met  the  uj)lifted 
hand  witii  sullen  bravery  and  asked 
no  quarter. 

Hea^'y  weights  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  gra])pling  in  this  legal  jmjoI 
had  troubled  only  the  surface.  But 
tragedy  had  liovered  above  the  rude, 
bare  court  room  shallows  of  the 
murdered  I-'o.x  and  Corlwright.  and 
the    uncertain    fate    of    Pean    and 


Barker,    that   feud    being   hut   just 
begun. 

Gladly  we  scuttie<l  out  of  town, 
and  leaving  the  levi  facing  east  at 
the  railroad,  fifty  miles  distant,  we 
sought  cover  among  the  Red  Men, 
until  the  winged  words  of  the  'special 
corresponcient'  (who  meant  us  no 
harm,  merely  business)  had  ceased 
to  bu7z  fi'-vM-  our  particular  morsel 
of  Yellow  food. 
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rUEX  Nimrocl  ami  I  ar- 
ri\  0(1  at  the  Crow  Agen- 
cy, ilie  lirst  picturesque 
figure  to  catch  our  eye 
was  Whitcswan,  or,  to 
be  more  accurate,  what 
is  left  of  Whiteswan  after  the  Custer 
Battle;  for  now  he  is  chiefly  memories 
and  one  sound  lej:^.  He  has,  to  }>c 
sure.  .1  bullet-shattereil  ri^ht  ami  and 
two  remaininj^  'imbs  semi- paralysed, 
which  in  his  portraits  of  himself, 
he  very  pro])erIy  disregards.  Whitc- 
swan has  ])assed  fnjiu  a  great 
brave    Ji    war    time,  to    being    the 


chnjTiiclcr  of  liis  tribe  in  peace.  Like 
nianv  another,  lie  has  laid  down  the 
gun  for  the  ])cn,  and,  fullowinfj  in 
the  j)ath  trod  by  the  worthy  Cellini, 
the  j^lory  of  his  deeds  has  lost  none 
in  the  tellint^. 

Picto(Traj)h  is  the  Indian  wrilleii 
lant;uage,  as  ori.i,nnally  it  was  ours. 
Hut  we  have  loT^t^;  since  evolved  "S"' 
fr<  mi  a  striking  scr]  )ent  that  hisses  an(  1 
"M"  from  thecri:det)Utlineof  a  cow's 
head  saying  "Moo,"  wliiie  the  Indian, 
well-contented,  has  continued  to  fol- 
low the  customs  of  his  anccst(jrs, 
knowing  not  the  unchanging  name 
of  a  tree  but  the  look  of  it  in  all 
weathers  and  all  seasons.  His  own 
barometer,  comjiass,  architect,  food- 
provider  and  defender,  he  needs  none 
of  the  complicated  civilised  machiin- 
ery,  and  his  library  is  always  spread 
l)efore  him.  Hence  the  iiict( '.:rai)h 
serves  sufficiently  well  now,  as  in 
the  Stone  Age. 

Through  an  inteq)retcr  I  asked 
Don't-walk-on-toj)  if  the  ItuHans 
had  anv  jokes,  whereupon  he  (h-ew, 
aniiil  much  chuckling  among  the  by- 
stan<lcrs,onc  of  the  old  ri'Iiabk'.sfrom 
the  stock-in-trade  of  thehumanrace, 


regardless  of  colour  or  countn-.  He 
called  it  "Two  sciuaws  scolding  their 
husbands  for  being  out  all  night."  I 
refer  this  drawing  to  the  Art  students 
as  it  appears  to  contain  a  valuaMe 
suggestion — If  hands  are  difficult, 
don't  draw  hands.  Or  as  in  the 
record  of  Exploits  by  Whiteswan, 
if  an  incident  is  to  be  disconnected 
from  others  on  the  same  page,  turn 
it  upside  down.  Surely  such  a  so- 
lution would  occur  to  few.  but  it  is 
undeniably  elTective. 

The  dominant  figure  among  the 
Absarokas  is  Plenty  Coups,  the  war 
chief.  He  fmds  the  i)ictograph  cjuite 
sufficient  for  his  needs  in  nmning 
a  country  store.  Why  keep  an 
elaborate  set  of  bixjks  with  double, 
redouble  (pardon)  entry,  and  a 
staff  of  mathematicians,  when  a 
ledger  like  the  following  serves 
every  f)urpose?  A  mark  is  put 
for  every  dollar,  a  l(jng  mark 
for  every  tenth  dollar  an(]  a  pic- 
ture alx>ve  to  denote  the  owner. 
When  the  account  is  cancelled  it  is 
rubbed  out.  Why  ha\e  a  burden- 
some  file   to   remind    one    c;f    "has 


been 


The   ingenuity  of   Plenty 
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Coui)s's   drawings  shows  his  inheri- 
tance in  the  i)ictographic  art. 

How  many,  oil  liand,  would  be  al)le 
to  depict  with  a  few  strokes  "  [le 
Rides  on  Top"  (5)  or  an  "Old 
Woman  Otter"  (4)  or  "The  Other 
BulTalo"  (0  or  a"Small."  This  last, 
simple  enough,  an  arrow  j.laced  in  the 
hand  for  comf)arison  of  size.  Won- 
derfully sinij^lc  — when  one  kmnvs 
how. 

Our  introduction  to  Plenty  Coui)s 
was  efTected  by  Whites  wan  and  upon 
this  occasion  another  side  of  the 
Indian  simplicity  was  forced  upon 
us.  Ha])i)y  i)eoi>le  to  whom  the  germ 
theory  has  not  yet  penetrated!  Not 
a  thought  do  they  give  whether  there 
be  one  or  five  million  bacteria  in 
their  food,  or  utensils.  The  principal 
social  ceremony,  that  of  smoking 
the  })eace  pipe,  is  the  ejjitome  of  in- 
difference to  microbes  gocxl,  bad  or 
neutral.  Scjuaws,  striplings,  and  un- 
feathered  l)raves  are  not  allowed  to 
particii)ate  in  smoking  the  peace  pii)e, 
so  when  this  ht^nour  was  offered  to 
me,  a  i)aleface  S(]uaw,  mv  courtesy 
and  })rudence  had  a  severe  strain. 

Chief  Plenty  Coups's  village  where 
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heiiolds  rude  court,  is  about  four  miles 
from  tlic  Agency  where  his  trading 
store  is  located.  At  council  and  on 
gala  occasicjns  he  wears  his  great 
warbonnct  made  of  eagle  feathers, 
one  for  each  deed  of  valour,  or  coup. 
The  string  trails  far  on  the  grt)and, 
and  it  was  the  great  number  of  tiiese 
that  gave  cause  for  his  name.  Plenty 
Coups.  Heisabomlea<k'r;  hismen- 
tal  cfjuiinnent  and  executive  powers 
would  have  sj)elled  success  in  anv 
\.alk  of  life,  and  now,  convinceil  of 
the  hopelessness  of  struggling  against 
such  overwhelming  (nlds  as  the  pale- 
faces possess,  he  has  accepted  their 
wav  and  taken  successfully  to  com- 
merce. 

It  wa.s  nearh  nine  o'cLock  on  a  very 
black  night,  which  had  enabled  us  to 
lose  the  road  twice,  when  we  finally 
reached  the  Chief's  teepee  and  waited 
without,  while  Whiteswan  announced 
our  arrival.  The  Council  was  about 
to  begin.  As  Whiteswan  oj.eneil  the 
flap  for  us  to  enter,  the  heavy  air  of 
many  unwashed  i)eo])le  in  the  twenty- 
fo(jt  teepee  made  me  elect  to  stay 
near  the  d(K)r.  therebv  gaining  cre<li't 
for  modesty  (it  is  not  seemly  for  a 


s<|na\v  tn  lie  t')<»  Ixilil)  ami  <l(Aibtless 
c'liilrilititin.Lj  to  the  IioiK  ur  that  the 
future  licM.  'I'lie  braves  were  seated 
cross-lej^'t^'eil  in  a  wide  ci'X'le  .arouud 
the  lire,  i'leuty  Coups  in  the  seat 
of  honnur  ojipdsite  the  d<Hir,  the 
cliiefs  next  in  siandinj.,'  were  on  each 
.side  oi  him  an<l  so  on  till  the  circle 
was  Completed  by  tlie  i)alcfacc 
\'isitor^;.  in  groups  liack  of  thecotm- 
cill'iurs  stood  squaws,  chillren, 
youths  and  \arious  disiiualifieds.  I 
was  the  only  woman  seated,  the 
Chief  ha\in,i,'  p:raciousl\-  motioned 
nie  to  dd  So.  N<»  ]-3ni,dish  was  use(i, 
Tiot  a  syllable;  in  fact,  hardly  any 
Absarok.i,  the  whole  ceremony  was 
peiiormed  in  the  Mi^m  hmj^ua^e,  of 
which  .\inn-od  knew  a  jj;i;. h1  deal  and 
I  a  smattering. 

l^v  ^'esture  Chief  Plentv  Coups 
said  that  he  w;is  pleased  to  welcome 
the  distin^mished  sfrani^'cr  who  lovcil 
the  animals  and  underst<'<'d  the  wild 
tlunins,  and  jileased  to  greet  his 
sojuaw. 

Then  Ximrod  arose.  TTc  cx- 
prcs'U'd  himself  that  for  three  sleeps 
we  had  travelled  to  make  the 
;ic(iuaintai!.  1     ,1"     tlu>    distinj^anshed 
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Plenty  Coups,  etc.  (I  longed  for  a 
iiioviiij^f  jiicture  ( 'f  him  in  action.) 
When  Xiinr<i(l  had  finished  his  pan- 
tiimine,  a  squaw  hnnight  the  j)eace 
jiipe,  and  handeil  it  to  Plenty  Coups, 
anotlier  si|uaAV  tilled  it  and  by  means 
()f  two  sticks.  1  in  »UL,dit  a  li\e  coal fniin 
tlie  fire,  our  onl\'  illumination.  Ma- 
jest  i-i'allv  and  in  absolute  silence 
the  Chief  smoked  the  time  immemo- 
rial cmlileiii,  in  this  case  a  sandstone 
carved  howl  aivl  a  l\\iste<i  wiKxlen 
stem  two  fi'ct  Imj^,  much  ])ainted, 
beaded  and  feathered.  At  last  it 
ai>peared  to  be  drawi'-  '  well;  he  arose 
and  b'ew  four  smok.  to  the  four 
(ireat  Winds  nr  Sf'irit.s.  First  to  the 
E.ist,  the  be^'inniiiL,'  of  all  tliinj.,'S, 
then  to  the  Xorih,  tlie  South,  last  to 
llie  West,  tlic  end  .  .  all  thin!j;s. 
Silenth-  he  sat  aj^ain  u|H)n  his  lur 
robe  and  passed  the  iii,ditc<l  y)'i])C  to 
the  ri'^ht  hand  chief.  Grey  Wolf. 
who  repeati-d  the  cerem<>n\-  with 
equal  solemnity  and  handed  the 
])ipeto  Whiteswan,on  Plent\-Coups's 
left.  Slowly  in  this  nianner  the  pipe 
pro.yrcsscxl  zi^7,a^  down  the  line. 
I  fell  to  counting,'  how  many  mouth'; 
it  wouM  have  entereil  before  it  canie 


+')  Ximi  .,  ;  ro\-i.lin,i^  he  was  t"  bo 
fav()ure<l  -twcnty-t !iivc!  ])'«>r  Xitii- 
r'»(l!  I  liad  lint  even  tlie  satisfac-liMii 
of  olYcniiLT  him  SMme  aiUi.st"])tic  lip 
saU'c,  hy  chance  in  ni\-  jacket,  as 
the  silence  was  so  obvious,  I  ha'l  n^t 
the  couraj^'c  to  hrcak  it.  As  tlie 
twelfth  brave  sat  (h  iwn  Plenty  C<  lU]  is 
indieateil  that  he  tlv  .u.ujht  it  was  j  >n  <- 
I>er  for  thcdistincjuished  ]>alefacean<l 
his  squaw  to  j.  an  tlie  ceremon\-. 
So  the  evil-sniellin,!^  tiling  came  our 
wa\-  and  Ximrod  arose  and  dirl  his 
duty. 

1  was  in  a  quandary.  It  was  con- 
trary to  all  custom  and  a  \er\-  t,n-eat 
honour  to  include  me.  hut  th.e  Chief 
surely  had  made  the  ^'\p,n  <  if  l  >n!L^  hair, 
which  means  .stiuaw.  Still  wln-n  Xim- 
roil  ])rolTered  the  ]Mj)e  I  hesitated, 
but  Plenty  Coups  left  no  r(K)m  f^r 
doubt.  "The  Great  S]nrit  will  accept 
j^rectini,'  from  the  paleface  squaw." 

That  ])ipe  was  the  nastiest  tastinjr 
and  smellini^  thins;  that  ever  j^ot  into 
an  unwillin;;  mouth.  The  tobacco 
was  rank,  the  mouthpiece,  (if  course. 
had  done  yeoman  .service.  I  man- 
aged to  salute  the  East-— wliv  wi-re 
there  sc  many  jM'ints  to  the  compass.' 


the  X'lrth  and  South  ^[ot  smoke 
tears  as  well  as  snidko.  Well,  at  least 
tlie  West  was  tlie  end  of  all  things. 
I  sat  down  feeling  that  I  had  earned 
a  brevet  fmni  the  di|»l<)niatie  ser\-iec, 
and  as  soon  as  j)ossil»lc  sought  the 
air. 

I  ha\x  ne\-er  heen  aMe  to  plnee  the 
Maine  for  the  inda'serihahle  taste 
of  that  ]>ii>e;  to  be  sure  I  am  not  a 
secoml  Mrs,  Huehanan  and  I  had 
never  smoked  a  pipe  before,  so  it 
may  have  l»een  an\"  one  or  all  of 
those  tweh'e  bra\es,  o.r  it  tnay  lia\e 
been  the  innumerable  ]irt'\ioiis  cere- 
monies, or  the  jMXir  tobacco.  Well, 
it  is  a  bygone.  The  moon  had  burst 
th.rougli  the  clouds  and  the  riile 
back  to  Crow  Agency  was  delightful, 
and  before  the  Dog  Dance,  twoda'..^: 
later,  I  w.as  quite  able  to  discriminate 
between  \inegar  and  mustard  and 
ajipreciate  the  graciousness  of  that 
majestic  old  man  with  liis  feather- 
ful  record  of  exploits  and  his  dignified 
acceptance  of  national  defeat.  Long 
may  he  couch  on  sage  brush,  talk  in 
sign  language  and  write  in  picto- 
graj)h  !  Civilisation  has  nothing  to 
teach  him. 
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XC"1'3  an  I  III  linn,  always 
an  III' Han.  Xn  niatter 
hi>\v  the  "rirca'  White 
Father  "'may  I  »inch  and 
povmil  the  clay,  its 
shape  nia\'  alter,  it  is 
still  red  clay.  It  was  at  the  I'east 
of  the  l)o;^f  Dance  tliat  I  realised 
this  in  learning  the  story  of  Arabella 
liorsctail. 


w 


The  tliree  o'clock  recess  hell  had 
not  str>ii]>ed  sounding  when  a  figure 
in  hmwn  calico,  sjirigged  with  white, 


stole    out    of    tlu-     sclioohanl    t,^'ltc 
aii'l  siic'd  ;ilonix  ilic  mail  to  ihfi'ail- 
way  station.     Tlir  vcsl-liouml  train 
jiassci'  an  liour  hef'  re.  so  tlic  jilacc 
was   (IcscrtC'il.    an<l    Arabella    ilors^' 
tail    crossed    the    track.'-t    unol)ser\eil 
and  a\va>'  ui>  the  lull,  v,  here  a  turn 
in  the  road  h.id  her  from  sii^dit  of  the 
tin\-  settlement,  which  the  \Vhiteniaii 
calls    Ci-ow    A;^H'nc\-.     ( )n    sjied    the 
(Ix'iu.Lj;    feet    o\-er    the    ]ia1hless    arid 
waste  to  a  _L;n  iU]»  <  'f  trees  a  niile  awaw 
the  onl\-  ones  in  si,L,dit.     They  marked 
a    sudden    crack    in    the   _t,n-ound,    a.s 
thou.i;h    (lod    had    scooped    out    the 
j)lace    with     His    iin^^er    that     some 
green    thin.iL:    nui,dit    tind     moisture, 
and  li\-c.      Si.K  trees  onl_\-  liad  dared 
to  rear  thenisehes  in  this  ,i,full\-,  and 
tlicir  shajies  could  he  seen  from  afar, 
the  more  so  as  stranije  olijects  marred 
the    s\-mmetry    of    their    outline — 
o])lons.^    sha])ed    luindles    of    hrit^dit 
Coloured  lilankets.   wound   from  end 
to    end    with    buckskin    thongs    an<I 
securel\-   stra]»i)ed    to   th.e   branches; 
for  these  were  the  MiVuiLcs-ccs,  the 
trees  of  the  Absaroka  dead. 

The  girl  si)ed  to  the  last  lone  tree, 
where  memor\-  .'-.lid,  her  mother  had 


I'C'L'ii  ]ilacc'l  six  \c;irs  before.  Tn- 
slincli\cl\'  slu'  wmt.  with  unseciiij^ 
eyt'S,  ainl  tluni,'  herst'lf  at  full  lenji;th 
on  tlic  hunch  <^rass  licneath  it.  IIcm- 
iniivl  was  iu  a  whirl.  WiM  rebellion 
filled  her  lh"U};hts.  The  wa>'s  of 
tiie    Whileinen  were    ])asl  bearing — 

tlieni!        Thev 
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sue 


liated 


had  snatched  her  awa\'  from  the 
ha|)ji\'  eareless  life  of  her  j)eo|ile 
wlien  she  was  a  mly  ])ol\'  babe  of 
li\e.  For  ten  years  they  had  made 
wake,    sleep    and    eat    at    their 


iiei 


biddini,',  had  coaxed  a.nd  coerced 
her  to  learn  their  manners,  their 
customs,  their  ideas,  imtil  civilisa- 
tion hunj4  u{)on  her  like  a  badly 
fitting  garment  that  h.id  her  gtjod 
])fjints  and  showed  her  l)ad  ones. 
An<l  now,  sd  pleased  are  they  with 
their  work,  they  arc  going  to  send  her 
tf)Caiiisle.  the  Whitcman's  college  for 
Indians,  and  for  three  mure  years 
there  would  be  no  escape — unless 
she  nuinird.  Why  should  they 
think  their  wa\s,  their  religion,  so 
much  better  than  tho.sc  of  her  pco})lei' 
"Thev  liave  taught  me,"  she  thought 
proudly,  "to  think  in  their  language, 
but  thev  cannot  teach  me  to  think 
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their  th'H]n;Iits.  f<>r  I  .-;in  Indian,  .'in 
Absaroka,  anil  conic  from  a  L,q-cat 
jieople,  wliM  wiiuld  rather  walk  on 
the  ^Mval  liroad  eailli  that  beloni^'s 
to  all,  than  (<n  a  car]  let  made  \^\ 
ctnc  man.  owned  l>y  another  and 
cox'etcd  ]')■  a  hun<lred.  I'^'i!  I 
hate  them,  I  hate  tlieir  ci\-ilisation. 
In  their  arroj^rance.  forcing,'  u]>on  tis, 
the  wcal;er,  a  rclij^ion  u]ioii  whifli 
tliey  cannot  .-.^ree  tliemsehes.  ThcN' 
ask  lis  to  ^i\e  up  'lur  wav  of  liar- 
tci-uij,^  a  tliin;,^  we  don't  want  for  a 
thing  that  We  do,  and  learn  insti'ad 
their  lo\-o  of  nionew  t]iou;j;li  all  the 
time  crying  that  it  is  the  cnr>e  of  the 
world.  The\'  ha\'e  jiroui^lit  ns  \\his- 
ke\'  and  cigarettes.  What  do  thev 
otter  us  in  exchange  for  'he  bright 
s'.indicat,  tlie  wild  glad  rain,  the 
mountain  top,  the  crvstal  stream, 
the  c\'erlasting  jilain,  for  the  rich  red 
l>Io()d  coursing  through  our  \'eins.  for 
the  l()\-e  of  nature,  whether  her  moods 
he  stern  or  gav? 

"  Wh.at  is  th'Mr  ci\-ilisation?  Do 
they  ]iretend  that  it  will  make  us 
happier?  Look  ;it  mv  p.eople  to- 
da\!  This  is  what  the\'  woiild  force 
upon   me,    their   man-made   clothes, 


tlieir  man-niaik'  fi-xl.  An<l  bccuisc 
tlio\'  arc  many  aiiil  ni\-  jiodjile  tVw, 
{]]vy  sa\',  "We  arc  r;L,'Iit;  do  ;  we 
il(j  f)r  d'o'— and   wc  die. 

■'Tlie-.     killed    n^y    mother    \\l)en 

e\'  toi'e  me  iVom  her  arms,  her 
one  ewe  lainl>.  'Manila,  Manila.  1 
cannot  h\'e  without  \oi.i!"  I  can 
hear  her  la.st  cry  now,  so  loni,'  aj^o, 
efore  (irc\'  Wolf  ami  \Vhite.>\\'an 
lid  lier  awa\-  np  there.  'Manita!' 
(  )h  mother  and  thry  call  me  Ara- 
bella Horsetail!     r,:.:h',  I  hate  them!" 

Manita  s[iran<^  to  her  feet  with 
clenched  hands,  llamini^  cheeks,  and 
arms  n])lifted  toward  the  tree.  She 
smldeniv"  became  aware  of  her  snr- 
roundiiiijjs.  The  tree  where  her 
mother  had  lain  so  lonij;  was  emjity, 
and  on  the  j.^ronnd,  not  six  feet  from 
where  Manita  had  been  l\in}^,  was  a 
lonj.,'  bundle  with  thonj^rs  cut  and 
wra]'iiin;,^'s  undone,  and  ])rotrudin^ 
from  the  mass  of  blankets  was  the 
shri\-elled.  minnmilied  reinain.s  fjf  — 
her  mother. 

She  stood  for  a  lon<^  time  stunned, 
j.^azin^  at  the  awful  spectacle.  Then 
with  a  little  shake,  she  began  to  think 
aijain.  but  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
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"  (V>\Titcs— tore — it  —down  pcr- 
li;i[is  X' I,  !io,  tlif  th'int^s  were  - 
eut  With  a  knife.  "  Slie  approaelied 
.shrinkin}.'l\'. 

"Her  rn\L(s — armlets  and  neeklaee 
are    ;^'<  aie    -she     has     lieen     rnltlied! 
The  W'liite  Devils  ha\-e  done  this 
the\'     ha\e     rohjicd     my     ni<ither — • 
they  have  des])oili'd  the  dead  !" 

She  felt  numl).  She  eould  only 
re[)eat  with  wearx-in;^  mon(,ton\-, 
"Thev  killi'>l  her  the\-  killed  her!" 
After  a  while  the  x-oiei-  in  her  ears 
said  instead:  "Tlie)-  roMied  her  in 
life    and    in    death." 

The  ])eeuliar  ddour  from  the 
eoi-pse  added  to  her  hori'or.  ddien 
soniethini^j  snaj^jied  in  her  lirain. 
She  sank  in  a  hea]>  beside  her 
mother,  and  went  tloatinj.;  otV  into 
s]»aee  in  a  swirling,  thr^.'olnng 
darkness. 


It  was  dawn  the  ne.xt  mornitig 
when  Sharpnose  and  \\'hiteleg,  herd- 
ing  eat  tie  on  the  range,  ])assed  the 
Manakes  trees  and  notieed  some 
vniusual  ohjcets  imder  the  south 
hank  of  the  gulh'.  They  rode  lU)  to 
see  what  tlie\'  were. 


Tlu'ir  approach  awakened  Manita. 
wli'iliad  ])asseil  from  her  swoon  into 
llic  sleep  of  \outli,  aii<]  was  luueh 
refreshed.  'I'lie  eur>es  of  Sharjuiose 
and  Whitelej:;;  as  tliev  replaced  the 
dead  in  a  cr^teli  of  the  tree  and 
lashed  it  liriuh'  with  Sharpnose's 
lariat,  t^M  Manila  that  her  mother 
wi'uM  In-  a\eni,a^d,  and  her  thoughts 
took  a  more  ] personal  hent.  The 
rehellioT;  in  her  heart  was  ten  times 
slrons^er  than  \'esterda\".  hut  she 
no  lonj^'t'r  wanted  to  take  Whilc- 
le,i,^'s  1)rii,dit  sharji  knife  and  ]iluni^e 
il  into  the  h.eart  of  Mr.  Warwick, 
the  missionru-y  and  teacher  of  tlie 
school.  To  kill  him  W(juld  mean  to 
die  too.  The  arms  of  the  White 
Cioxermnent  are  lonj^  and  many, 
and  merciless — and  she  wanted  to 
he  free,  to  get  away  from  it  all.  to 
li\e  the  life  of  her  ])eo]ile,  the  life 
to  which  she  was  honi. 

An  Indian  woman  is,  according 
to  the  Whiteman's  law,  a  ward  of 
the  Gi  i\X'rnment— in  the  Agent's  })ow- 
er  —until  eighteen,  or  until  married, 
and  a'lmitted  to  be  marriageable 
at  fifteen.  Here  v/a.-:  the  kxj])diole. 
She  had  no  wisli  to  be  married,  but 


she  was  fifteen  and  <hc  saw  a  chance 
iijv  escape,  it . 

As  she  stood  faeiiij^;  the  risinrr  sun. 
waiting  for  Sharjinose  and  Whitc- 
U'g  to  restore  to  its  j)lace  the  oiU- 
rageil  dead,  a  ]>lan  was  slowly 
fonninjj;  in  her  mind.  The  j^real. 
fjcr\'  liall  was  well  ii]i  in  the  hori/.on 
when  the  two  men  approached  her, 
Icadinj^  the  horses. 

Ah  heh-et-seh,  Sharjmose,  the  fam- 
ous hunter,  was  hthc,  sinew\-,  j^nice- 
ful,  with  clear  coppery  skin  and 
handsome  face. 

It-tas-da-chirsch,  Whitelej]:.  was 
thickset,  with  heavy,  stolid  features 
U)  which  smiles  and  Hashes  of  pleas- 
in-e  were  liUle  known. 

Manita  sighed.  vShe  would  ha\-c 
j)rcfcrred  Sharj>nose,  ])Ut  he  was 
married,  and  woulil  not  do.  Turning 
to  Wiiiteleg  she  said,  "Will  you 
take  hack  me  to  the  school"  \'our 
hor.se   will   carry    double." 

Sharpnose.  with  a  nod  of  goodbye, 
flung  himself  into  the  saddle  and 
galloped  awa\-.  Whiteleg  silently 
mounted  his  horse  and  notwith- 
standing that  animal's  object i«4is, 
vigon)usly   expressed,   drew   Manita 


up  ]»cliind  him  and  started  madly 
carcerini;  for  the  Ai^'cnc)-.  But  the 
horse  soon  ga\'e  in  to  the  shuirp 
!)it  and  settled  to  a  walk.  Manita 
!iad  her  arms  around  Whiteshirt's 
waist,  iKjldin;.,'  on.  Her  brain  was 
busy.     Suddenly    she    s|)oke. 

"  It-tas-da-ehirsch.  the\'  are  ^oing 
to  send  me  to  Carlisle." 

A  i^Mnmt  came  fnmi  in  front. 

"  1  hate  them." 

W'hitelei,'  n<  "Mi'd. 

"  I  won't  j,'o.  " 

Silenee  in  front. 

"  It-tas-da  chirsch,  I  won't  ^o, 
won't  j^o  and  you  must  help  me." 
The  arm  around  his  l)iid\'  tij.^htened 
into  a  s*iuee/.e,  and  iMamta's  lips 
were  close  to  his  cheek,  '"i'heie  is 
hut  one  way  to  escape  the  White 
l)e\ils.      I  nuist  marrv  in  in\'  tnho; 
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There  was  no  respdiise,  so  Manita 
liurried  on.  "  Wc  W'  in"t  re, illy  marr\', 
you  kiiitw.  { )nl\'  make  helieve,  ac- 
cording' to  the  Whitcman's  ceremony 
and  tlicir  (iod,  and  we  would  ^'o 
awa\'  til  \'our  teepee.  Wah  pu  ta, 
\i>ur  mi  it  her,  wwiild  help  us  .and 
I'U  the  next  Sund.iy,  at  the  uieetnig 


of  our  }iefj])lc.  you  can  divorce  me 
— according;  to  our  law — and  I  shall 
lie  free!  It  won't  l.c  mucli  trouble 
f(^r  you.  \V]litclc',u^"  she  said,  ])er- 
suasively  "  Will  xou""" 

Whitele^  sliook  his  head  and 
grunted,  'idle  nearness  of  the  j^nrl 
C(jnfused   hini. 

"But  reineniher  ]r.y  mother,  re- 
member the  years  1  have  been  a 
slave,  remcmi)er  what  the\-  ha\e 
(lone  toour  ])e()i)le.  Remember  I'inc 
Leaf — how  they  sent  her  to  Carlisle. 
They  said  she  was  .so  bright  and 
clever  and  so  adaj)table.  that  was 
the  word,  and  how.  when  she  gradu- 
ated there  was  no  ]»lace  in  the  world 
f(!r  her.  The  Whites  would  not 
take  her  into  their  hearts  and  homes 
just  ])ecause  .she  Wore  high-heeled 
boots  and  carried  a  jxira.sol  and 
spoke  grammatical  English.  Thev 
might  Wflcomc  her  as  an  "interesting 
(levcloj  nient,'  but  rccei\e  her  as  a 
sister,  daughter,  wife?  Xevcr.  She 
was  too  Indian.  And  we,  vou  re- 
member Ikjw  we  desj)ise<l  her,  how 
we  turned  our  b.-tcks  u])on  her  bc- 
cau;;e  .she  had  forsaken  her  j^'opjc. 
She  was  too  English  for  us.     There 


\vas  no  jjlace  for  her.  so  slic  gave 
herself  to  tlie  Manakes-ces  and  n.nv 
slie  lies  buried  on  the  Custer  Trail. 
Whitelcg.  I  sliall  be  like  Pine 
Leaf.  Xo,  no!  I  will  not  g<»!  I 
want  to  live  with  my  pc  )])k\  and 
1  'e  free.  It-tas-da-chirsch,  W(  »n't  you ,' 
and."  she  added.  cunnin},d\-,  well 
knowinj^  the  man  before  her,  "it  will 
make  Mr.  Warwick  very  sad.  for 
he  will  think  we  have  insulted  his 
Ct.wI  and  his  j)eoi)le,  and  when  he 
sees  how  little  we  care  and  all  are 
laughing  at  him  he  will  gnash  his 
teeth.  He  will  hate  us.  and  we  will 
be  like  thorns  in  his  feet;  will  vou.''" 
A  slight  pause  "rmd  I  will  give  you 
my  pony  that  Whiteswan  is  keeimig 
for  me  -will  you?" 

Then  the  Indian  sjK)ke. 

"  Ugh!  I  hate  the  Whitcmen.  When 
shall  it  be.''     I'll  take  pony." 

Manita's  delight,  was  l)arelv  re- 
straine<l,  and  the  man  began  to 
enjoy  the  situation.  Thcv  were 
nearing  the  settlement  and'Manita 
I'oured  her  plan  mto  her  res- 
cuer's ears.  He  listened  with 
occasional  grunts,  until  he  drew 
rein    befi)re    the    schoolyard    gate, 
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Two  weeks  later  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  handful  of  liousesthat  ccniiirised 
theCr<  i\vAgene\'\vere  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement.  Arabella  Ilnrseiail  was  to 
narried    that  morning   to   Mmit- 


gonier\'  U  niteU'j^  -  tlie  M<  ntj.^' im- 
ery  datini^  from  the  week  before, 
when  the'  In<lian  had  submitted  to 
beini,'  baptised  and  christened,  any 
I'2n.!L,lish  name  taken  at  random,  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Warwick  i'/'iored 
the  fact  that  althou>,di  Wi.Uele^' 
knew  a  ^ood  jleal  of  Enj^lish,  he 
took  no  ])art  in  tliis  ceo'mon.}',  ex- 
cept throu_i,'h  an  interpreter,  and 
thankeil  (iod  that  His  "  ]io(  .r  .ser\  ant 
had  been  the  means  of  brintj;inj][  to 
the  fold  another  of  those  benii^hted 
children,  and  that  He  in  His  ]tro\i- 
(lence,  had  thus  miraculously  inter- 
ceded to  chaiv^e  the  heart  of  th.e 
unrei^enerate,  ^o  that  disi,'race  mi^ht 
^)<  't  fall  up<  >n  one alreaily  in  the f< ild." 
In  fat't  Arabella  Horsetail  had 
found  the  w;)\-  of  her  marriage 
With  Whilelc.i;  reniarkabh'  smooth. 
When  she  hail  walked  into  the 
inissionar\'s  rouin  at  the  school  after 
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that  meni'  >r:A>\v  nit];ht  nnd  nnnom 
her  intention  of  nianyinj;  Whiteleg 
Mr.  Warwick  liad  ejaculated  "Tliank 
Gnil,  \vli(.)  is  nicrciftd  to  the  sinner!" 
And  after  sendini;  a  messa^^e  to  recall 
the  search  part)-  that  liad  set  out 
the  ni^ht  l)efore  to  look  for  Arabella 
he  had  talked  \'ery  solemnly  to  her 
abort  the  sacrcdiiess  of  marriage 
and  the  terrible  jnuiishment  of  those 
who  live  n\  sin,  and  advised  her  to 
convert  Whiteleg  so  that  an  early 
uninn  could  be  elTected. 

His  rei)roaches  for  running  away, 
slie  took  in  silence,  and  life  for  tiie 
next  few  days  went  on  as  before. 
Xeither  cons])irat'ir  had  thought  of 
tiie  necessity  of  the  Christianising  of 
Whiteleg  i)cfore  the  missionary 
would  ])erform  the  ceremony,  and  it 
was  not  initil  bribe!  with  Arabella's 
]iainted  buffalo  r< -bo.  an  heirloom  left 
i)y  her  mother,  that  It-tas-da-chirsch 
consented  to  become  Montgomery 
Whiteleg  and  nominall\'  a  Christian. 

It  was  while  hurrying  back  to  the 
schoolhouse  after  this  interview  that 
Manita  <i\-erheard  a  cotncrsation 
which  unra\elled  the  puzzle  of  her 
present  position. 
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She  was  passing  ])chin<l  the  licdj^je 
that  encircletl  the  missmnarx's  j^ar- 
(len,  and  Mrs.  Warwick's  \(»iee, 
musically  acc(jtn])anie(l  \>y  running 
water  in  the  irrigation  ditcher  that 
redeemed  the  garden  from  tlie  sur- 
roimding  waste,  was  saying  to  a 
group  of  Agency  ])eo]>le  there  as- 
sembled for  a  la/^y  h<nn"  before 
ilinner: 

"  \'es,  the  Indians  are  a  queer  ]ieo- 
jile,  and  they  ilo  not  civilise  easily. 
The  (Government  has  to  admit  an- 
other failure  in  the  recent  disband- 
ment  of  thelast  Intlian  Mcgiment." 

Capt.  Wilkins,  newly  installed  in 
cr)mmand  (^f  the  Crow  Agency,  for- 
merly at  the  Chevenne  remarked  — 

"Oil,  the\"  are  a  g(Kxl-f<jr-nothing 
lot.  and  hopelessly  immoral." 

"Well,  I  cannot  agree  with  \"ou  in 
that."  Mrs.  Warwick  replied,  "or 
at  least  when  the  di\'ine  influence  of 
religion  is  at  work.  Take  the  case  of 
Arai)ena  Horsetail.  The  naughty 
child  in  a  moment  of  rebellion  against 
Some  petty  correction,  I  su]ip(»se, 
ran  away  from  school.  She  doubtless 
was  seen  an>l  followed  (or  it  mav* 
have    been    planned)  by    the    dark- 
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browed  Indian,  Whitclcj^.  They 
were  out  all  ni^ht,  l)ut  early  next 
morninj^  he  brous^ht  her  hack,  bcjth 
of  tlicin  looking  as  unconscious  as 
c<  aild  be.  Of  ojurse  it  was  dreadful, 
she  was  so  young,  although  quite 
old  enough, accordingtotheir  notions, 
to  marry.  My  husband  could  get 
nothing  out  of  her  concerning  her 
niglit's  esca})ade  but  wild  stdries  of 
faints  and  (lead  trees,  to  which  of 
course,  he  ])aid  no  attention.  But 
he  felt  his  dut\'  in  the  matter  and  as 
delicately  as  j)ossiblo  made  her  see 
her  immoral  ])osition,  and  his  victory 
-thanks  to  the  All -wise  Power,  was 
easier  than  lie  had  exi)ected,  as 
Arabella  herself  ])ro])osed  marr\ing 
Whitelc'g,  a;id  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  him  into  the  fold 
iii  the  Redeemed.  As  you  know,  the 
weilding  has  l>c'en  inirried  as  much  as 
possible  for  her  sake,  and  takes  place 
next  Sunda\-.  It  will  be  the  hrst 
Imlian  weilding  sanctified  by  the 
church  and  Mr.  Warwick  feels  that 
lie  has  not  laboin'ed  in  vain.  So 
you  see,  my  dear  friends,  they  are 
TV  >t  (juite  imredeemable." 

And   a  sil\er\'  laugh  floated  over 
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tlie  liodi^c  an<]  lust  itself  in  the  water, 
as  Manita  stole  away  linsy  with  the 
pnjhleiii  that  has  worn  out  so  many, 
why  it  is  easier  to  believe  e\  il  tiian 

TIic  weddinj^  was  set  for  three. 
Already  the  niorninj^  service  was 
cv-er  and  Arabella  was  beiiiL;  dressed 
in  a  white  frock  of  lawn,  well 
starched,  and  a  net  \'eil  that  had 
alreadv  done  dut\'  as  a  window 
curtain  in  Mrs.  Warwick's  parlour. 
Manita  in  soft  buckskins  and  bead- 
ed moccasins,  with  hair  imbound, 
might  have  rivalled  Pocahontas  or 
Minneliaha;  but  Arabella  Horsetail 
in  a  tight  white  dress,  with  skirt  and 
sleeves  at  that  fatal  neither-long- 
nor-short  length,  in  clumsy  shoes, 
her  stiff  black  hair  screwed  into  a 
knot  behind,  and  the  blood  swej^t 
away  from  her  face  by  excitement, 
lea\-ing  it  a  dull  gray  brown,  was 
depressingly  ugly. 

'Hie  sun  glared  in  the  cloudless 
sky.  Arabella's  schoolmates  were 
already  fidgeting  in  their  seats  in 
the  chapel,  where  the  ceremon\' was 
to    be    performed,    and    the   \arious 


white  folk  of  the  A^iijcncy,  including 
ourselves  arrived,  when  word  was 
brought  to  the  waiting  bride-elect 
that  there  was  a  hitch  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Montgomery  Whiteleg  re- 
fused to  have  his  hair  cut.  A 
simple  thing,  but  a  knife  ujion  which 
nations  have  sj)lit.  To  the  Indian 
the  loss  of  his  hair  was  an  indignity, 
to  the  missionary,  the  refusal  to 
lose  it  a  sacrilege.  The  affair  was  at 
a  deadlock. 

Wiien  the  situation  was  explained 
to  her,  Arabella  arose,  nished  out  of 
the  school,  and,  her  white  veil  float- 
ing behind,  ran  along  the  road, 
around  the  corner  and  into  the 
trading  store,  where  Whiteleg.  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  men,  was  sitting 
savage  and  sullen.  He  l(X)ked  at  her 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  and 
then  seizing  her  hand  he  pulled  her 
into  the  street,  out  of  hearing  of 
the  men.  "The  White  Devil  goes 
too  far,"  he  muttered. 

"  It-tas-da-chirsch  promised  Man- 
ita,"  the  girl  said  simply.  Then  she 
added,  "My  three  ponies  and  my 
buffalo  rotje  are  yotirs.  At  the 
Dog-dance  next  Sunday   it  will  be 
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your  turn  to  throw  the  iasso  around 
Mr.  Warwick.  " 

Whitclei;  turned  sullcnh'  to  tlic 
store  and  sat  down  attain  m  the  chair. 
Arabella  motioned  to  T'lm  Dori't- 
walk-on-Top.  the  iiUei-]ii('ter.  who 
was  also  barber,  and  ti.cn  sjicd 
back  to  the  school. 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Warwick 
joine<l  these  two  according  to  the 
Episco])al  ser\-ice  of  the  Cdiristian 
religion,  Arabella  Horsetail  res})ond- 
ing  in  English,  and  Montgomery 
Whiteleg  only  through  the  inter- 
I)retcr.  Then  came  the  congratula- 
tions. All  Arabella's  sch''K)lmates 
kissed  her  good-bye,  and  looked  at 
her  with  big  wondering  eyes  that 
she  could  yet  seem  the  same  while 
she  must  be  so  different,  being  now 
married,  and  they  gladly  allowed  the 
problem  to  be  drowned  in  lemonade 
and  cake. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over, 
Whiteleg  strode  from  the  building 
and  waited  in  front  under  a  tree 
for  Manita,  who  soon  apj)cared  in 
a  blue  ami  white  calico  dress,  fol- 
lowed l)y  old  Wah-ym-ta,  eacf 
carrying      ;i      big      bundle,     these 
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comprising  all  of  Arabella's  worlrlly 
efTccts. 

When  Whitclccj  saw  them  he 
wrapped  his  blanket  around  him. 
thus  covering  his  'store  clothes,' 
and  empty-handed,  as  befits  a  brave, 
started  at  a  slow  ])ace  along  the  road 
to  his  wigwam,  some  two  miles  from 
the  settlement.  Manita  lifted  the 
bundle  to  her  head  and  followed 
him,  keeping  well  behind.  Wah- 
pu-ta  did  the  same,  and  in  this 
fashion  the  three  trailed  along  the 
hot.  dusty  road,  and  disapi)eared 
from  view. 
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Matiita  had  been  installed  in  her 
new  home  three  days  when  one  of 
the  events  occurred  which  are  so 
imixjrtant  to  the  modem  Indian, 
the  monthly  issue  of  beef. 

By  sunrise  Whiteleg  mounted  one 
of  his  newly  acquired  ponies  and 
set  off  for  the  Agency.  He  was 
to  be  sentinel  that  day.  and  after 
riding  through  the  still  sleeping 
settlement,  he  climbed  a  high  hill 
to  t^''e  south,  from  which  direction 
the  cattle  were  expected.  There  he 
remained    for   hours   seated   on   his 
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horse,  a  mere  speck  breaking  the 
severe  Hne  of  the  hill  against  the 
horizon,  hut  able  to  see  and  l)e  seen 
for  miles  on  either  side. 

Manit;i  atid  Wah-pu-ta  also  were 
early  astir,   for   they   ?  ad   the  work 
(;f  the  niotlest  establishment  to  do. 
Waii-jni-ta  was  old  and  feeble,  and 
many    household     duties,     such    as 
carr\-ing  water,  chopping  sticks  and 
loading    the    tethered    horses,    tasks 
cjuitc  i)eneatii  the  dignity  of  a  brave, 
had    been    reluctantly    assumed    by 
Whiteleg.      Manita,   since  her  com- 
irg,  from  a  desire  to  be  useful  and 
not  to  be  a  bunlen  on  her  rescuers, 
had    performed    these    duties    and 
many    more,     and     Whiteleg     had 
found  it  very  pleasant  to  sit  in  the 
sun.  smoke  cigarettes  and  watch  her. 
During  his  long  hours  of  vigil,  the 
thought  continually  recurred  to  him 
that  his  teepee,  of  which  up  till  now 
he  had  been  barely  conscious,  had 
become    a    much    more    attractive 
place    than    it    was    last    week,    or 
last    month    with    only    Wah-pu-ta 
in    charge.     1 1  is    mind    slowly    and 
laboriously  worked  out  one  or  two 
clear    impressions    concerning    just 
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what  part  he  should  jilay  at  the 
cf)ming  Do<^  Dance,  and  that  jtart 
would  not  l)C,  he  well  knew,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  Arabella 
Horsetail.  I  le  had  decided  that  Ara- 
bella was  jT;ood  cnf)uj^h  to  keep,  and 
that  instead  of  di\orcing  her,  and 
thus  hringinfj  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion this  farce,  he  would  at  Dog 
Dance  marry  Manita,  the  daughter 
of  Seatiss,  the  Wolf. 

Meantime  Manita,  unconscious  of 
the  cloud  threatening  hci  darling 
wish  to  1)0  free  as  the  't)irds  and 
responsible  to  none,  blithely  did  the 
chores  of  the  wigwam  and  the  cook- 
ing bower,  and  enjoyed  the  morning 
freshness,  which  so  soon  the  sun 
would  scorch  away.  Tiny  were  en- 
camped by  the  Little  Bighorn,  a 
muddy  stream,  which  in  some  way 
managed  to  coax  a  few  trees  and 
bushes  along  its  ])anks.  It  seemed 
almost  attract i\-c  by  contrast  with 
the  monotony  of  alkali  sun-baked 
land  that  spread  away  for  hopeless 
miles  and  miles,  and  comprised  the 
Eden  that  the  Government  has  re- 
served for  the  Absarokas,  or  Crows. 

When  Manita  had  harnessed  two 


f^^'-'iRSy  horses  to  the  fourth-hand 
Stu<iel)aker,  she  threw  some  sacks 
an<l  bfxxes  into  the  wagon  an>l  helped 
Wah-pu-ta  to  scramble  to  the  seat 
beside  her.  The  old  woman  tied 
a  red  and  green  handkerchief  around 
her  withered  face  and  oj)encd  a 
huge  white  cotton  umbrella,  through 
which  the  sun  glo.red  with  tireless 
energy.  Maiiita  started  the  horses 
on  a  jog  trot,  guided  them  into  the 
road,  not  far  distant,  and  Joineil  the 
straggling  procession  of  similar  con- 
vewmces,  and  of  foot  tra\-ellers, 
\vh<j  all  were  bound  for  the  same 
place,   the  Clerk's  office. 

The  (i()\eniment's  oflice  at  the 
Agency  on  beef-issue  days  was  a 
j)U/zle  of  Whitemen,  Indian  an<l 
food,  which  invariably  worked  out 
the  same  result  —  misunderstand- 
ings— in  sjnte  of  the  reasonings  to 
the  contrary  of  the  wise  men  at 
Washington.  The  record  of  each 
noniiiial  head  of  the  family  is  kejtt, 
and  a  certain  .imovmt  of  coffee, 
flour,  bacon,  beans  and  the  like,  is 
doled  out  to  him  by  the  allwise 
(iovernmcnt,  which  sits  in  its  spa- 
cious well-managed  homes  in  the  j-'ar 
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East  and  regulates  these  things. 
The  beef  also  is  bought  by  the 
(iovernment.  drivm  alive  and 
killed  on  the  spot,  an  a<hnirable 
])lan,  it  eontraetors  were  always 
honest. 

Maiuta  had  followe<l  all  the  little 
e.xeitenients  of  the  day  with  keen 
interest,  it  being  her  lirst  beef  issue 
from  the  Indian  ])oint  of  view.  As 
the  sun  was  getting  low,  she  was 
once  more  seated  in  th.e  wagon  with 
Whiteleg  beside  her  driving,  and 
\Vah-i>u-t;i  patked  in  the  back  with 
bundles  and  boxes  of  i)rovisions.  Man- 
ita  had  claspc<l  in  her  hand  a  bundle 
containing  a  i-air  of  mcK-casins  and 
a  belt  of  finest  bucl- skin,  beauti- 
fully beade<l,  for  which  she  hud 
exchanged  her  we<lding  shoes. 

Nothing  was  said  as  they  jogged 
along.  The  twilight  came  quickly, 
the  crescent  moon  and  numberless 
stars  dapi)le<l  the  deep  blue  sky. 
A  gentle  evening  breeze  ccK)led  the 
earth,  but  it  failed  to  cool  the 
fevered  thoughts  of  It-tas-da-chirsch. 
in  whom  the  meditations  of  the 
morning  an<i  the  frefjuent  draughts 
of   hrewatcr   in   the   aftem(xjn    had 
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combined    to    jirodncc    a    state    of 
maddest  adoration  for  Ma.nita. 

I'-motions  sueh  as  these  do  not 
remain  lonjr  concealed,  Wah-jni-ta 
^vas  aslec])  in  the  wag(»ndiox.  Wliite- 
\v^  jmt  his  arm  around  Manita 
and  kissed  her.  Tlien  the  hoi-ses 
re(]uirinj;  attention  lie  was  oMij^^ed 
to  release  her.  Manita  di'l  not  under- 
stand, hut  she  entirely  disliked  the 
new  development.  Soon  White- 
leg  renewed  his  addresses,  which 
Manita  repulsed. 

"  It-tas-da-cliirsch  has  been  tak- 
ing fire-water,"  she  said  in  Ab- 
saroka. 

"  It-tas-da-chirsch  loves  Manita, 
the  fawn-like.  She  is  good  cook  aiKl 
strong.  She  make  good  sciuaw," 
thus  Whitelcg,  who  was  a  man  of 
few    words. 

"At  Dog  Dance  I  will  really 
marry  Manita."  lie  again  at- 
tempted to  kiss  her. 

The  world  seemed  suddenlv  to 
liave  broken  in  two  and  left  Manita 
suspended  in  mi<l-air.  She  climbed 
o\-er  the  seat  into  the  back  of  the 
wagon,  jostled  \Vah-]Hi-ta  into  wake- 
fulness,   and    being   thus   protected, 
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tried    to    calm    her    thoughts    and 
face    the    new    s'tuation. 

She  had  no  intention  of  marrying 
WhitelcK',  hut  she  had  no  alter- 
native if  he  wanted  to  marry  her, 
for  in  liie  minds  of  cver\'  one  but 
Wah-jiu-ta.  Whitelei,'  and  herself, 
she  was  already  his  wife. 

She  had  made  a  mistake  in  taking 
for  granted  that  Whiteleg  would 
feel  at  all  times  as  she  did.  She  had 
made  him  too  comfortable,  had  fitted 
in  too  easily.  In  her  gratitude  for 
what  he  had  done  and  was  to  do  for 
her,  she  had  tried  to  i)lease  him,  and 
she  had  succeeded  too  well.  For- 
tunatelv  she  still  had  three  daysbefore 
the  I)  )g  Dance  to  change  his  mintl. 

Her  hrst  ojiportunity  soon  came. 
Whitelcg.  who  was  getting  very 
drowsv,  droi)i)ed  his  whip  in  the 
road.  Manila  refused  to  pick  it  up 
saying  she  was  tew  tired,  but  agreed 
to  hold  the  reins  while  he  got  out. 
(irumblingly  he  ditl  so,  and  stumbled 
l)ack  after  the  whip.  He  heard  the 
nunblc  of  wheels  when  he  stoo[)ed 
to  grasp  it.  and  straightened  himself 
in  time  t-j  see  his  wagon  fading  out 
of  sight  down  the  road.  He  started 
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after  it,  l)ut  if  tlicre  is  one  form  of 
work  a  settlement  Indian  hates  more 
tlian  another,  it  is  walking;  besides 
he  was  uncomnK)nly  drowsw  S(j  he 
sat  down  on  the  Inink  beside  the 
road  to  wait  for  Manita's  return,  and 
soon  t(j])plcd  over  into  an  imcom- 
fortable  ])osition  and  fell  a    "Cj). 

When  he  awoke,  wate.    »vas  run- 
ning  in   the   irrigation   ditch   beside 
him.  and  the  sun  was  mi]>leasantlv 
hot.    He  was  within  siglit  <>f  his  wig- 
wam (hat  had  seemed  so  far  the  night 
bet  lire,   and    lie   was   in    no  camiable 
niMod  as  he  shambled  to  the  c-ook-  ig 
bower    atid    sullenl\-    attempted    to 
eat    what    Maiiita    set    befort"    him. 
Tile   bacon   was   bunied    to   a   crisp 
anil    the   coffee   1;  id    a   cjueer   taste, 
but    Whiteleg    said    nothing    as    he 
feared  the  fault  was  his  own  palate; 
the  Whitemen's  whiskey,  as  he  knew, 
was  not  a  good  morning   ap])etiser, 
Neither  did  he  (luestion  Manita  con- 
cerinng    last    night's    disappearance. 
He  hail  a  feeling  that  the  less  said 
alxnit    last    night    the    better.  Hut 
Manita  was  ready  with  an  explana- 
tion,  hail,    in  fact,   sat   up  half   the 
night  awaiting  his  return. 
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"  Whitcleg,  the  horses  nearly  ran 
away  last  night.  You  know  I  am 
not  gifted  with  managing  horses.  I 
studied  figures  and  words  at  school 
instead  of  horses." 

Whiteleg  looked  up  in  surjirise. 
He  had  particularly  noticed  the 
]>ower  Manita  hail  over  the  horses, 
which  is  one  of  the  jirides  of  the 
Indian.  He  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  ciianging  his  original 
conclusion,  to  his  min'i  an  unpleas- 
ant thing  in  itself.  Tlun  he  noticed 
that  Manita  was  sitting  idly  on  a  l>ox 
in  the  shade,  when  she  might  have 
heen  unpacking  the  wagon,  and 
shortly  afterward  slie  wandered  ofT 
down  the  river,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  help  Wah-pu-ta  with  the  heavier 
things,  which  were  too  much  for  her 
strength. 

Manita  came  back  in  time  to  cook 
the  evening  meal,  and  in  respjnse 
to  Wah-pu-ta's  questions,  said  she 
had  gone  off  for  a  walk  feeling 
rather  lazy,  and  had  stopped  with 
Ba-kee-da  for  awhile,  and  that 
Ha-kec  da  had  taught  her  a  fas- 
cinating game  of  cards,  calle<l  ca- 
sino.    No,     she     was    not   hungr}. 
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Ba-kcc-<la      had     j)rq)ared 
meal    for    her. 

WhitclcL,'  grunted.  Wah-pu-ta  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  l)Ut  slie  said  it 
mostly  to  herself  in  an  unilcrtonc. 
Manita  wa.s  amiahlo  and  ajijjarently 
unconscious  of  any  change  in  the 
h(jme  atmos])hei"e. 

The  dinner  was  a  failure.  Manita 
was  attended  l»y  bad  hu-k.  'i"hel><.'ans 
were  not  cooked  enough  and  slie  had 
forgotten  to  season  them;  the  mo- 
lasses, whicli  was  t(j  redeem  them, 
had  been  allowed  to  stand  so  long 
exposed  that  it  had  l)ecome  the 
last  home  of  so  man\'  tlies  and  bugs 
tliat  even  Whiteleg  ])assed  it  by. 
The  meat,  by  some  awkwardness 
Manita  upset  into  the  fire,  and  when 
it  was  rescued,  tasted  chiefly  of  ashes 
antl  Muoke.  Mar.ita  oliligingly  cooked 
another  ])iece  which,  she  being  in  a 
hurry,  was  not  even  warmed  through. 
The  l)read  and  the  com  were  bimied, 
Manita's  attention  ha\ing  l)een  dis- 
tracted by  her  other  mishajis. 

The  next  morning  Manita  jiut  salt 
instead  of  sugar  in  the  coff<e,  time- 
worn  but  ciTective  device,  and  did 
several  other  absent-minded   things 
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which  at  last  brought  forth  an  ir- 
ritated rebuke  from  Whiteleg.  to 
which  she  re])He(l  good  naturedly — 

"  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  a  gO(xl 
cook,  and  I  certainly  cHd  have  l)ctter 
hick  when  I  tirst  started,  but  what 
do  you  ex])ect  from  a  girl  bnnigbt 
up  at  a  Go\'erninent  school?  They 
don't  teach  them  to  be  go<id  scjuaws. 
They  teach  them  things  like  this." 
and  she  re])eated  "Curfew  Shall  Xot 
Ring  To-night,"  which  Whiteleg  did 
not  understand,  and  which  bored  him 
exccc'lingly. 

After  that  Arabella  Horsetail  often 
recited  verses  she  had  learned  at 
school,  and  went  about  in  a  mooncy 
sort  of  way,  failing  utterly  to  see  the 
many  little  things  she  might  have 
done  to  assist  the  wigwam  ec(  'Uomies. 

By  Saturday  night  Wah-pu-ta  had 
naturally  slipped  into  her  old  ]X)sition 
as  cook,  ami  Whiteleg,  as  of  yore, 
hatl  to  fetch  and  carr>-,  for  Manita 
was  never  available  at  the  right 
time,  or  if  she  were  did  the  task  very 
badlv;  not  from  ill-will,  she  always 
assented  cheerfully,  but  her  mind 
was  so  occupied  with  gazing  at 
the  stars,  reciting  verses,  and  bo<.)k- 
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learning  gcnerall\-,  that  the  fatigue 
of  watcliiiig  her  ])ungHng.  was  greater 
than  doing  the  tiling  itseh". 

I  had  been  a  witness  of  llic  mock 
wedding  the  week  before,  and  now  o!i 
the  following  Sunday  at  the  Feast  of 
tiie  Dog  Dance.  I  was  to  sec  the  second 
and  fmal  scene. 

I  remember  how  blazing  hot  it  was, 
and  how  dusty,  as  we  drove  in  a 
S[)ringless  lumber  wagon  three  miles 
out  from  the  Agency  where  the 
Indians  were  encami)ed.  K\-ery 
stone,  ever\-  leaf  was  shrou<led  in  "a 
thick  dust  garment-  even  the  river 
bed  of  the  Little  Bighom  had  shnnik 
to  a  mere  thread ;  the  heat  rose  from 
the  alkali  dust  in  shimmering  waves 
fairly  cooking  us  brown,  as  in  an 
o\  en.  Drawing  near  the  gala  grounil 
we  saw  man\-  tee]iees  dotte<l  along 
the  banks  with  only  a  few  clumps 
of  willows  and  one  or  two  scraggl\' 
c(jttonwo<:)ds  to  break  tiic  awful 
glare.  Mar.y  of  the  tee})ees  were 
painted,  which  made  them  most 
pictures(]ue.  A  large  one  coloured 
dull  red,  st(x>l  out  for  miles.  It  was 
further    (.lecorated    with    a   band    of 
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animals  in  ^'arious  colours,  Mue, 
green,  \vhile,  black,  and  the  door 
was  closed  with  a  heauliful  griz/.ly 
l>ear  slcin  (A  which  Xinirod  secured 
a  ])hot.<)i^rajth  together  with  a  copper- 
coloured  hahy  standing  in  front. 
The  little  fellow  could  not  ha\e  been 
more  than  four  years  old;  he  wore 
nothing  but  a  little  breech-cloth,  a 
pair  of  m<x:casins.  a  necklace  of  elk's 
teeth  and  a  feather  in  his  hair,  ar- 
rayed for  the  dance.  When  he  saw- 
that  Ximrod  was  going  to  ]')hoto- 
graph  him,  he  ran  to  fetch  a  big 
stick,  slipped  a  rag  of  agannent  over 
his  head  and  |)laced  himself  in  froiTt 
of  tlie  teepee,  the  big  bear  skin  hang- 
ing behind  him,  his  right  hand  grasp- 
ing the  stick,  U})  high — little  body  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  deliberately 
l)0sing — most  unusual,  as  the  belief 
is  cvu-rent  among  Indians  that  some 
virtue  goes  out  of  them  into  the 
pictured  resemblance. 

When  released  he  scrambled  on  to 
a  pon\'  and  joined  a  dozen  or  more 
Indian  children  v.ho  were  dashing 
around  on  iJonie.>  tr\ing  to  lasso 
each  other.  Many  of  the  ixinies  car- 
ried    double,     one    'buckskin'    had 
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three  little  plrls  all  ridiiijr  bare-hatls 
not  a  scrap  of  harness  on  hi'.i  1)ul  a 
string  hriijle;  they  stuck  like  Imrrs — 
without  si.t,m  of  fear  -and  made  the 
horse  gallop  and  turn  and  twist  in 
their  i)lay.  The\'  wore  cheaj)  calico 
dresses  with  coloured  rags  braided  in 
their  hair,  but  were  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  moccasins  and  leggings 
beautifully  beaded,  and  some  wore 
strings  of  beads  and  wamjium.  A 
band  of  young  bra\-es  in  white  man's 
garb  mounted  on  cow-])onies  were 
ha\-ing  a  race,  and  rope-throwing  con- 
test on  the  prairie.  We  had  seen  that 
sort  of  thing  before,  so  we  left  our 
horses  tied  to  the  wagon  in  a  grouj) 
with  a  dozen  others  that  had  come 
from  long  distances  to  witness  the 
Feast. 

The  Inilians  had  gathered  from  all 
v'er  the  Reservation, these  feasts  serv- 
ing as  a  kind  of  convention  at  which  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  nation; 
d  ^putes  are  settled, bu.inessad justed, 
marriages  solemnised, treaties  enacted. 

A  circle  ]ierha])s  a  hundred  feet 
acre  ^  had  been  formed  by  teepees 
and  rough  shelter  tents  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  was  a  tall  pole  with 


the  .\m(M-ican  flag  at  the  top  and 
some  feathers  lied  below  it.  Aroinid 
and  around  the  pole  danced  the 
warri(M-s  in  full  war  panit.  Some 
<-if  them  were  of  sjjlendid  ]>hysique 
and  tiieir  cfjsiume  was  not  designed 
to  conceal  their  anatomy.  It  was  prin- 
cipally necklaces,  armlets,  anklets, 
hea'ls  and  feathers.  A  breech-cloth 
w;i .  the  only  thing  worthy  to  be  called 
a  garment,  although  some  wore  a 
beat  led  flannel  jacket,  red  or  blue, 
and  sleeveless.  The  head-dress  re- 
ceived cliief  consideration— bcads.bits 
of  fur,  ribl)on  and  eagle  feathers,  in  a 
band  going  around  the  head  and  along 
a  tail  hanging  to  the  gnjund.  There 
must  have  been  two  hundred  Indians 
standing  and  sitting  around  the 
dance  circle.  At  the  south  end  was 
the  tee|)ee  of  the  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. He  came  (  t  even,'  now  and 
then  and  announced  in  a  high  sing- 
song voice  what  was  going  to  happen, 
in  Crow,  of  course.  Next  to  his  teepee 
were  the  musicians.  A  strip  of 
canvas  had  been  stretched  above 
tiiem,  and  they  needed  it.  Two  or 
three  men  l^eat  tom-toms,  while  a 
half  a  dozen   women   relieved  each 
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other  in  chanting  a  weird,  liigh  wail, 
in  wiiich  one  c(juld  distinguish  a 
certain  rhythm. 

Xiinrod  was  concerned  for  fear 
I  would  have  a  sun-stroke,  n\\  face 
was  like  raw  beef,  tnit  the  sfjuav..; 
made  room  for  us  under  one  of  tlieir 
sheltering  canvases,  and  we  sat  there 
for  two  hours  watching  the  jx-r- 
formance.  The  concomitants  were 
indescrihable — the  heat,  the  glare, 
the  sweaty  Indians,  tlie  cr\ir.g 
babies,  the  flies,  attracted  by  bits 
of  food  thrown  about. 

I  had  been  watcliing  for  a  U^ig 
time  a  charming  Indian  girl  arraved 
in  all  the  glory  of  an  elk- 1(  )oth  jacket, 
wampum  necklaces  and  beaded  leg- 
gings, her  thick  black  ])laits  of  hair 
woven  with  l)right  rib]H)ns.  As  .she 
was  evidently  nerxous,  and  a  visibly 
nervous  Indian  is  a  rarity,  I  asked 
the  interj')reter  al )out  her.  He  looked 
at  me  in  surprise  and  said,  "That  is 
Manita— and  that's  I  t-tas-da-chirsch ," ' 
indicating  a  sullen  looking,  burlv  fel- 
low who  was  watching  Manita  riar- 
ruwly. 

In  their  Indian  liuery  I  had  recog- 
nised   :ieither    as    tiie    bogus    white 
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folk  who  ha<l  stood  at  the  altar  the 
week  before. 

With  the  assistance  of  Tom,  a 
very  good  fellow,  we  followed  the 
course  of  the  ceremony.  The  music 
was  never  allowed  to  stop  and  the 
braves — I  forgot  to  say  that  they 
were  gaily  painted  with  stripes  and 
s[>ots  of  yellow,  red,  black  and  white 
principally,  over  the  face  and  body 
— would  dance  when  the  s])irit  moved 
them  and  until  they  were  tired. 
There  were  alwa\s  some  of  them 
dancing  in  a  kind  of  continuous 
performance.  One  time  Mak-ke-nah, 
the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  came  out 
and  made  a  long  speech.  He  was 
a  scraggly  looking  old  man.  and  he 
became  much  excited,  waved  his 
arms  about  wildl\',  stamped  up  and 
dowTi,  fairly  howled  sometimes — 
looked  as  though  he  was  making  a 
stump  speech,  and  so  he  was.  Tom 
gave  us  a  gist  of  it.     He  began: 

"  Hear,  hear — listen  to  Mak-ke-nah 
the  Silver-tongued!  All  ye  of  the 
mighty  Nation  of  Ah  aroka,  Greet- 
ing." Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  his 
jjeople  had  been  great  but  were  now 
under  the  heel  of    the    Whiteman. 
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He  painted  their  jjast  glory  witli  lav- 
i.-^li  hrush,  in<Julging  in  much  wordv 
fireworks,  and  then  he  blackened 
their  faces  and  called  them  miser- 
ables  in  a  dozen  \va\-s  and  told 
them  that  they  would  be  less  than 
notlnng  if  they  did  not  rise  up  and 
smite  the  i'alefacc  -  Xinirod  called 
him  "a  regular  old  fire-eater."  l 
could  sec  tile  lijac-k  eyes  of  the  In- 
dians begin  to  snap.  Every  now 
and  then  there  wouM  be  cries  of 
"How  how!"  Then  when  he 
stopj)e<l,  exhausted,  a  fine  old  man 
with  much  dignity  came  out — and 
we  recognised  Plenty  C'oujjs,  one  of 
their  most  honoured  chiefs.  He  said 
he  symj)atiused  heartily  with  every- 
thing tliat  their  cli»<iuent  brother 
had  said,  Init  that  he  was  foolish 
in  a  variety  of  ways  for  stirring  up 
the  ]ieo]ile.  as  it  was  hoj)ekss  to 
fight  the  Whiteman;  that  the  world 
had  swept  l)C\()nd  the  Indian,  it  must 
be  the  will  of  the  (ireat  Spirit  that 
they  shouM  no  longer  c-onquer, 
and  they  must  be  ])atient  while  the 
clout!  was  ui>on  them. 

Then  the  Silver-tongued  came  out 
again  and  said  with  many  flourishes 


that  he  supposed  the  Ciiitf  was 
right,  and  that  now  they  would 
have  a  good  time  feasting.  He 
called  down  the  Sjjirit  of  the  Dog 
uiK)n  them.  A  large  iron  pot  was 
brought  into  the  centre  of  the  ring. 
With  u]n-aised  arms  he  gave  a  kind 
of  incantation  over  it.  Then  the 
cover  was  lifted  off,  and  I  saw 
it  in  the  pot'  Boiled  Dog!  Some 
of  the  hair  was  still  stickr.^?^  to  the 
skin.  Every  man.  woman  and  child 
had  a  ]nece.  eked  out  with  soda 
crackers  and  dry  breai  Then  all 
the  braves  joined  in  tliC  great  dance. 
Thev  ki-vi-ed  and  they  hoop-la-ed 
and'pt'i"hai)s  after  that  dog  business 
I  wouM  have  been  ready  to  go.  but 
for  that  be.'uitiful,  nervous  Indian 
girl  and  her  sullen  companion. 

During  the  Feast  of  the  Dog  and 
subsequent  dance.  Ma.nita  had  l)een 
eamestlv  talking  to  It-tas-da-chirsch. 
She  seemed  to  be  arguing  with  him. 
He  ai)peared  obdurate.  At  last,  with 
a  gesture  oi  despair,  she  stopped. 
Her  arms  hung  dejectedly  by  her 
sides.  Suddenlv  her  face  brighteneti. 
Quicklv  she  went  to  the  Chief 
Plenty    Coups' s   teeixje  and    disap- 
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peared.  Whitclc^'  looked  after  her 
in  iHirplexity.  iv-ister  went  the 
(lancers,  louder  and  louder  grew 
their  cries,  and  minute  after  minute 
sped  by.  Then  down  from  the  tent 
came  Mak-ke-nah,  leading  by  the 
hand  tiie  wild-eved  girl. 

Raising'  his  arm  in  a  commanding 
gesture  a  suudcn  silence  fell  ujHjn 
the    throng. 

In  a  low  voice  at  first,  and 
gradually  gaining  crescendo,  he 
told  M.-inita's  sturv,  a.s  she  ha<i 
];(nire<l  it  out  to'  tiie  listening 
Chiefs,  of  her  unha})i.y  childlu^xi, 
of  the  mission  .cIkm.I.  of  her  moth- 
er's death,  broken-hearted  for  her 
five  year  old  baby  tom  from 
her,  of  the  vandalism  at  the  dead 
trees,  of  It-tas-da-chir.seh's  bargain. 
of  her  payments  to  him  of  the 
yx)nies  and  buffalo  robe  and  now  of 
his  refusal  to  divorce  htr.  With 
graphic  words  he  laid  the  story 
before  them  and  finished: 

"Atid  now  wise  people  of  the 
great  mdum  of  thf  Absaroka,  what 
shall  be  done  to  this  maiden?  Shall 
ye  make  her  squaw  to  It-tas  (la- 
chirsch.  who  already  has  her  jK^nies, 


or  shall  ye  grant  the  freedom  for 
whicli  she  beseeches  ye?" 

He  sto])j)<.'i;  a  murmur  arose. 
Tlieu  st^MMl  up  an  oM  man,  IJcar 
Claws,  the  fatlv  '•  of  Pine  Leaf,  the 
one  who  hail  Killeil  herself  because 
she  ha'l  ])een  educated  away  from 
her  jx'ople. 

"Let  her  go  free,"  he  saifl  briefly 

A  yomig  buck  on  horseback  in  th'^ 
outer  edge  of  tlie  ring  eclioed  the 
phrase.  Many  voices  totik  u])  the 
cry.  W'hiti'lcg  was  utged  to  the 
front,  but  the  atTair  ha<l  gotten 
be\onil  liim.  He  made  no  resist- 
an("c.  A  cfiorus  of  "  How— hows," 
and  the  thing  was  done.  Manita, 
with  eyes  shining,  with  the  j)ainted 
s\'mboJ  of  \irginity  still  on  each 
cheek,  bowcil  to  the  four  winds  and 
spc'l  away  to  be  once  more  a  member 
« tf  Seatiss* s  tee]  )ee  circle  -  sj  »e<  i  f rei:  a.^ 
a  binl  toward  the  distant  hills  and 
tlie  sunset. 

With  her  went  the  charm  of  this 
primiti\>»  scene,  and  we  t(X3  turned 
our  faces  toward  our  l)irthright — 
the  rising  sun.  atid  civilisation. 


PART  III. 


ON  THE  OTTAWA 
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XIII. 


Tr-VIS-CA-HIN'C 


HE  Ottawa  region  was 
tlie  ver\'  own  sta!n]jing 
ground  of  the  Tevi. 
H<jljl>ie  'lev  is  had 
^  rreate<l  a  liunting  liox 
— '  in  the  wilds  on  one  ol 
the  innumera])le  lakes  that  puneturt- 
that  eoimtry  like  a  sieve.  Te-vis-ea- 
liing  he  called  the  nKjniy  log  cainj), 
which  appellatioii  when  strongly  ac- 
cented on  tlie  second  syllable,  sug- 
gested a}>pro])riate  Indian.  If  he 
had  ])er])etrated  "  IdlewiM  "'  or  some- 
thing or  other  "villa"  but  of 
course,  Bobbie  would  not. 
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The  Tcvi,  Ximrorl  and  I  tumbled 
oft  the  train  late  at  night  much 
excited —after  two  years  to  ],c  aj^'ain 
in  the  woods.  Aluch  violent  uj)- 
nioting  from  home  duties  had  heen 
recjuired  to  accMmj)lish  it,  \>ur 
the  })recious  freedom  was  ours,  and 
iieaven  (a  jilace  where  one  does  what 
])leases  one  best)  became  availa)>le 
on  the  twentieth  of  Suptember. 

The  little  town  of  Trois  Lacs 
(butchered  into  "  Trollak  ""  even  by 
the  Canuck  natives)  was  already  dark 
save  for  the  saloon,  and  we  gladh' 
burned  the  midnight  candle  while 
exchanging  fri])peries  for  frugalities 
of  costume  and  luggage  in  j)repara- 
tion  for  the  early  UK^rning  start. 

Once  while  following  the  econ- 
omical and  primitive  method  in  \'ogue 
at  this  "hotel"- — guiltless  of  plumb- 
ing—I  went  to  the  window  to  throw 
out  some  water,  when  mv  hand  was 
stayed,  barel\-  in  time,  b\-  a  mascu- 
line voice  pouring  out  a  torrent  of 
bad  Frencli,  or  rather  a  pLit(u's.  Two 
figures  were  standing  directly  below 
in  shadow: 

"  \*ou  will  not  come.  I  ;>liall  tlance 
with  I'rancois —  " 


A  mocking  feminine  voice  floated 
up  to  me,  anci,  as  I  discreetly  lowered 
the  sash,  the  man  was  vowing  by 
all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  that 
he  would  be  at  the  (Jance,  that  he 
^,\  knew  a  way,  trust  him.  and  that 
)||  the  plus  belle  flower  in  Trois  Lacs 
should  dance  with  no  on.i  but  him- 
self, or  his  hunting  kniff;  nould  kiss 
the   flesh  of   Francois. 

I  only  understood  a  v  ord  here  and 
there  l)Ut  enough  to  occasion  a 
remark  to  Ximro'i  concerning  the 
picturesqueness  ot  the  Latin  I'^ve- 
making.  The  Saxon  type  of  man 
who  earns  his  living  out-of-doors, 
would   probably   have   said   simj)ly, 

"  I  am  coming — and  I  mean  bus- 
iness," but  the  results  would  have 
l)een  the  same,  or  even  more  '  un- 
healthv '  for  Francois. 

There  was  no  delay  in  the  start. 
By  six  o"cl(X^k  our  guides  were  wait- 
ing and  in  another  liour  we  and  our 
belongings  had  been  ferried  over  the 
Ottawa  in  a  huge  batteau  that  liwked 
none  too  strong  to  navigate  the 
rapids  and  the  log-choked  surface  of 
this  mightv  river. 

While    the    wagons  that  were  to 
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tnkc  us  the  forest  part  of  the  journey 
were  hcinj];  ])acke(i.  Sall\-  and  I  stocxi 
on  the  sliorc  and  lookint,'  across  the 
tur])ulent  water- \\a\'  to  some  hunber- 
mcn's  shanties.  ])ade  farewell  to  the 
Ottawa,  and  to  cut-glass,  damask 
and  long  skirts.  Then  we  insj)ected 
tiie  men  vpon  whom  so  much  depend- 
ed for  comfort  or  misery  dm-ing  the 
next  month.  The  Tex'i's  two  gmdes, 
George  and  Arthur,  were  Ottawa 
ri\'er-men  and  experienced  in  the 
coimtry.  Be;t,  our  special  guide,  as 
well  as  the  all-imj^ortant  cook,  had 
l)Ccn  importefl  from  the  Adirondacks. 
The  Cook  was  a  Civil  War  veteran 
burdened,  as  we  soon  learned,  with 
disabilities  and  wonderful  stf)ries. 
\ate  Creche,  as  "cam])  boy."  com- 
pleted the  ])arty.  Xate  was  essen- 
tially a  "  Trollak  "  i)rf)(hut.  It  was 
his  birth]ilace,  thirty  years  ago,  and 
represented  to  him  the  big  world,  to 
which  he  came  occasionally  when  he 
had  accumulated  enough  to  have  a 
"good  time."  Reared  in  lumber 
cam])s.  with  limited  intelligence  and 
no  education,  but  much  native  cun- 
ning, he  s]v>ke  three  langu;iges  al)om- 
inabh',  English,  Freiich  and  Indian. 


Nate  once  described  hirrif^elf  as  a 
"  pot-pourri  oi  French,  India?),  Xiggcr 
and  Irish.  '  He  knew  how  U)  do  a 
great  nianv  things  l.adly.  Lut  he  had 
one  ability  whicii.  by  dint  .)f  much 
practice,  he  had  tieveloped  into  an 
art  -he  could  tell  a  lie,  or  a  chain  of 
lies,  and  make  it  a  well-nigh  perfect 
])iece  of  work. 

He  never  employed  the  truth  if  he 
could  arrange  to  do  without  it.  and  it 
was  this  consistency  that  made  him 
possible  to  get  on  with,  as  the  mis- 
chief of  a  lie  comes  when  it  is 
believed. 

Physically  he  was  as  tough  and 
stunted  as  a  scrub  oak,  swarthy  as 
an  Imlian;  his  head,  surnicnrnted  by 
a  great  moj)  of  coarse  black  hair. 
was  small  and  set  un  a  massive 
muscular  throat  column,  such  as  the 
Stone  Age  man  must  have  had,  ;ind 
which  was  further  de\  eloped  by 
long  use  of  the  tumj)  line.  He 
was  a  creature  who  seemed  to  have 
inherited  many  of  the  vii'ious  strains 
of  his  various  forebears  without  their 
off-setting  good  cjualities,  save  a  cer- 
tain Irish  g<xx]  nature. 

But    I    digress   and    am   doubtless 
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too  «;cverc.  influenced  }v-  the  recol- 
lection of  certain  occasion^-  wo  in 
j)rirticular.  when  we  were  victims 
of  this  irresiini.,.iMe  creature— really 
no  nK)re  to  he  hlanuV  fhan  a  lumhcr- 
ing  mastiff  puiM-y  v'ti"  kaocks  over 
oni's  ])et  Sevres  v;i^e  hy  a  wag  of 
his  tail. 

The  sujiitlv  wagon  ha<l  heen 
packed  and  ^)'ar  host  wanted  Xate 
to  start  ahead  with  it.  Xate  was  not 
to  be  found  until  a  lovid  lialloo 
brought  him  uf)  the  bank  from  the 
river  with  a  remark  about  "getting 
a  drink  of  water." 

George  favoured  Arthur  with  a 
wink.  "X;ite's  been  sayin'  good-bye 
to  his  girl.  She's  a  good  "un.  He 
is  afraid  he  will  lose  her." 

Far  itcross  the  w.ater  at  Trois  Lacs. 
I  saw  a  tinv  ligure  in  white  standing 
on  the  shore,  and  was  remintled  ot 
the  other  two  lovers  the  night  befc^re. 
Tnilv  Cupid  seemed  busv  here. 

Such  a  road  we  now  had  to  travel! 
We  could  not  claim  to  lie  unacquain- 
ted with  such,  as  this  was  not  our 
first  tri])  into  the  wilds,  but  there 
is  something  so  aggressively  vmcom- 
fortable    in    a    rocky,    boggy,    hilly. 


rutts'  corduroy  road,  that  one  can 
never  form  the  habit.  Like  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  each  acquaintance  with 
it  means  a  fresh  victory. 

Fifteen  miles  in  five  ho\irs  would 
hardly  v  in  the  Vanderbilt  Cup,  but 
when  Cn  jsby  s  Lake,  our  lunching 
place,  shimmered  through  the  trees 
we  were  as  thankful  as  though  its 
silver  were  the  hard  earned  bauble 
itself,  and  we  the  owners. 

At  luncheon  Bobbie,  perched  pre- 
cariously ')n  a  lioulder,  held  forth  on 
the  merits  of  canoes  over  horses  as 
a  means  of  Un'omotion.  It  sounded 
attractive — and  pro\'ed  to  be  all 
quite  true — long  hours  of  gently 
gliding  through  jilacid  waters,  fish 
darting  beneath,  ready  to  furnish  hy- 
gienic meals,  beautiful  arboreal  shores 
in  view,  now  far,  now  near,  flower- 
strewn  p<jrtage  trails,  with  an  occa- 
sion:d  game  animal  staring  at  us 
through  the  trees.  Likewise  tl.- 
greater  carrying  pjwer  of  a  canoe 
over  a  horse  and  consequent  addi- 
tional comforts — about  which  there 
is  more  to  V.>e  said  later. 

But  Bobbie  gave  only  one  side  of 
the  picture.     lie  neglected  to  state 
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that  sometimes  the  fish  refuse  to  be 
caught  and  that  it  rains,  yes,  and 
rains  and  rains  again,  and  the  winds 
lash  angry  \va\"(s,  upon  which, there 
is  no  peaceful  gliding  hut  much  need 
of  strenuous  endeax'nvu"  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  swimming.  Me  failed  to 
note  the  necessity  of  staying  in  a 
cram])ed  ])osition  until  one  has  sam- 
pled a  large  collection  of  aches  and, 
lastly,  that  the  flower-strewn  j)ortage 
is  mc^re  often  the  trail  of  fatigue  on 
which  hui'dened  humans,  doing  the 
work  of  ])ack-horses,  sweat  and  strain. 
No,  my  j)refercnce  is  still  for  the  four- 
footed  frietnl  wh{;  does  most  of  the 
work,  neither  automobiles.  airshi])s, 
nor  ("anoes  can  win  away  m\' 
allegiance. 

Still  I  acknowledge  the  wonderful 
charm  of  the  water  count rN'  and  the 
almost  human  companionsjiip  of  the 
canoe.  And  the  soft  ease  of  smoothly 
gliding  on  a  ])lacid  lake  was  borne  in 
uj)on  my  soul  the  f<)llowing  monung 
when  \ve  were  astir  before  the  sun 
had  cleared  away  the  water  \eil  that 
had  draped  the  iandscai>e  in  silver\- 
softness.  We  had  spent  the  night 
at  a  deserted  lumber  camp,  now  in 
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charge  of  a  man  and  a  cr)\v,  and  used 
as  a  half-\va\-  house  1\\-  the  few 
tra\-ellers  who  go  into  those  wilds. 
Creehc  and  the  CVx)k  had  alreatiy 
started  with  the  loaded  wagon  over 
a  well-nigh  impassable  wcjod  road. 
We  \Nere  to  take  the  water  route 
and  all  expeeted  to  reaeh  Te-vis- 
ca-ljing   that  night. 

Eaeh  in  a  eanoe  with  a  gxnde  to 
paddle  it,  we  slipped  through  water 
so  calm  that  later  when  the  mevi- 
tahle  i^hut/jgraph  was  developed,  so 
shaqj  was  the  reileetion  that  onehad 
to  examine  closely  to  know  real  from 
shadow.     This  was  indeed  all  that 
our  host  had  jiictured.    The  woo<led 
shores  brilliant  from  the  first  frosts 
rose  lilve  the  rim  of  a  huge  cup  waiting 
for  Manal)Ozou  to  ciuaff  an  autumn 
vintage.     Three  miles  of  easeful  silent 
motion  and  we  landed  at  the  first  [wr- 
tage.     Eaeh  guide  without  waste  of 
time  or  speech  swung  his  canoe  o\-cr 
his  head  and  started  on  the  trail,  in 
this  case  a  mile  up  a  hill  and  down 
again  to  the  next  lake. 

We  started  more  leisurely  as  the 
guides  were  to  make  two  trips  to 
our  one,  we  having    brought  some 
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"(hiffel"that  Robbie  had  deemed  not 
wise  to  leave  on  the  bunvping.  jolting 
wagon^eggs  for  instance,  and  other 
breakables.  Nimrod  weighed  his 
jKick.  twenty-three  inninds,  and 
laughed  it  to  sconi,  but  I  noticed  he 
was  willing  to  rest  when  Sally  and  I, 
(nit  of  breath,  drojjjjed  on  a  moss- 
covered  bank  at  the  toj)  of  the  hill, 
Bobbie  carried  his  guns  and  seemed 
to  fmd  them  sufticient.  I  had  started 
with  a  gun,  seven  }Kjunds;  a  camera, 
three  i^junds;  alittle  bag.  two  ixumtls; 
and  a  fishing  roil,  hall-a-]Kmnd. 
One  by  one  these  articles  were  Irans- 
feiTcd  to  Nimrod.  but  I  wish  to 
relate  that  I  came  triumijhantly 
through  with  the  lishing-rod. 

Once  more  in  the  canoe  on  the 
Second  Lake,  in  answer  to  my  ob\ious 
remark  that  ever\-  ])ound  seemed  to 
d(juble  its  weight  every  five  minutes, 
Bert,   my   padiiler,    said : 

"Yes'm.  Some  greenhorns  tries 
to  work  us  like  ])ack-horses.  But 
let  'em  try  a  'carry'  themselves.  I've 
seen  'em.  The\'  begin  by  throwin' 
away  and  throwin'  away  until  they 
get  down  to  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
Then   thev   tear  that   in   two— and 
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keep  the  half  with  the  hole  in  it — 
sssh!" 

He  had  spoken  in  a  low  tone  for  we 
might  bee  game  at  any  time,  and 
his  al)nipt  ending  warned  me  that 
something  interesting  was  about  to 
hapjx-'n.  XiniRxl  in  the  bow  of  his 
canoe  nearby  was  already  craning 
his  neck  at  some  object  across  the 
lake,  perhaps  half  a  mile. 

Bobbie  was  calling  in  an  excited 
whis])er  to  Salh'  to  look  at  the  moose, 
and  then  I  saw  the  creature,  a  spike- 
horn  bull,  wading  in  the  shallow 
water  eating  lil\'  buds.  Quite  at 
home  he  i)ursued  his  breakfast  undis- 
turbed by  us  (we  \\ere  silent  and  not 
near)  as  though  he  knew  the  law 
protected  him  until  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. Of  course,  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  us  at  any  time,  we  were 
not  hunting  spike-homs,  but  health 
and  happiness. 

For  several  minutes  the  canoes 
stole  toward  him,  as  he  was  on  the 
verv  spot  where  we  were  to  land. 
Then,  realising  the  continued  ap- 
proach of  the  strangers,  he  bestirred 
himself  a  bit,  turned  out  of  the 
water,  shook  the  moisture  from  his 
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glistening  coat  :nv\  trotted  along 
the  portage  trail  till  out  of  sight; 
then,  as  Nimrod  announced  later, 
when  studying  the  tracks,  he  swung 
off  into  a  thicket. 

Third  Lake  jjroved  uneventful; 
then  a  two-mile  carry.  Fourth  Lake 
was  ])unctualcd  \>y  a  hivouac  lunch 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  carry. 
The  sun  was  hot  now  and  had  roused 
to  a  busy  hum  all  the  tiny  \uices  i>f 
the  forest,  but  although  we  knew 
animals  big  and  little  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  jM'obably  observing 
us  at  the  moment,  we  saw  nothing 
but  tracks. 

Fifth  Lake  took  most  of  the  after- 
noon, a  moriot(jnous  tli])])ing  of  ])ad- 
dles.  The  last  carry  was  through  a 
treacherous  bog  and  then  into  the 
Home  Lake  and  Te-vis-ca-bing  two 
miles  away.  Tlie  evening  shadows 
were  gathering,  nature  had  thrown 
a  bewitching  ]>eace  on  the  stretches 
of  water,  woods  and  sk\-.  an  occa- 
sional jumj'ing  fish  cau,<ed  a  sweet 
glad  note  as  it  ])lashed  back  to  its 
home,  and  then  rang  out  the  weird 
call  "f  the  lcM)n.  LLLLLa-lllllbooo, 
LLLLLLLa-lllllloo,     lilla-loo,     loo— 
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the  echoes  took  it  up  and  sent  it 
back  as  a  welconic  to  us  from 
their  world,  the  world  we  all  loved. 
Thus  we  came  to  Te-vis-ca-bing, 
offering  shelter  and  camj^fire  hos- 
pitality, its  outlines  showing  in  the 
half-light  of  a  rising  moon.  Even 
as  we  looked,  two  red  eyes  shot 
forth— a  light  had  been  made  from 
within. 

Good — we  thought,  Creche  and 
the  Cook  have  arrived,  and  all  goes 
well  for  a  start  on  the  trail 
l(  )-morrow.  We  were  all  keenly  impa- 
tient of  any  roof  but  a  canvas  one, 
and  in  the  woods  where  one  takes 
onlv  necessities,  to  be  separated  from 
the  su])ijlies  is  like  a  caravan  in  the 
desert  without  water,  a  steamer  in 
mid-ocean   without   coal. 

Our  satisfaction,  alas,  was  short 
li\-ed.  We  soon  found  that  Clifford, 
an  Indian  game  warden,  whom  our 
thoughtful  host  had  informed  of  our 
coming,  had  started  the  glowing  wel- 
come of  the  hearth,  and  Creche  with 
our  precious  supplies  was  still  an 
unknown  quantity.  So  was  the 
Cook,  but  a  cook  without  cookables 
does  not  count. 
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jOOD  was  the  important 
question. 

The  cabin  was  well- 
furnished,  but  being 
new,  it  held  no  hope  of 
left-overs  from  the  year 
before.  Clifford  produced  a  little 
coffee  from  his  pack,  all  he  had,  and 
we  hesitated  to  deplete  the  scanty 
store  of  beans  and  bacon  in  his  camp 
on  the  next  lake.  So  we  waited 
"  with  both  ears  hung  out  of  the  win- 
dow" as  Sally  expressed  it,  and 
pretended  we  were  not  hungry. 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock.    "  What 
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can  have  become  of  the-boys  r "  had 
com]>rised  our  host's  remarks  at 
quarter  hour  intervals  e\'er  since 
dark,  and  lie  was  considering  a  search 
paity  when  Ximrod  su^^i,a'sted  the 
old  device  of  firing  three  shots  in  case 
they  might  ha\-e  missed  the  road. 
Soon  a  feeble  halloo  called  us  all  to 
the  door,  and  behold — the  Cook,  a 
very  lame  and  tin-d  old  man  hob- 
bling toward  us,  ulonc,  with  not  so 
much  as  a  Uneeda  l)iscuit  in  his 
hand. 

To    our    questions, 
after   another.    "  \Vh 
Where  is  the  wagon  i* 
do  with  the  horses? 
thing  wrong? "    The  Cook  sat  heavily 
on  a  chair,  took  tlu     -roffered  coflee 

and  remarked   that  he'd  "be if" 

he  knew  or  cared  where  Creche  was, 
that  the  horses  were  safe  till  moniing, 
picketed  in  a  little  clearing,  he  did 
not  rightly  know  Ik»w  far  as  not 
knowing  the  road  he  had  "  travelled 
a  bit,"  which  being  inteq^reted  means 
he  was  lost.  His  story,  sifted, 
smoothed  out,  and  pieced  together, 
was  this: 

About  three  o'clock,  Creche  while 


tumbled  one 
■e  is  Crcche? 
What  did  you 
Is  there  any- 
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tightening  some  ropes  on  the  load 
discovered  that  a  hig  brown  can\as 
njll  was  missing.  He  told  tlie  Cook 
to  dri\x'  oil,  that  the  road  was  jilain 
and  not  mcjre  tlian  three  miles  far- 
ther, while  he  would  run  the  back 
trail.  He  said  he  thought  the 
bundle  must  have  worked  loose 
while  crossing  that  stretch  of 
corduroy  in  the  swamj).  "  It's 
a  wonder  a  feller  kept  teeth  in 
his  head,  let  alone  bundles  on 
a  wagon,"  and  with  that  he  had 
departed. 

The  Cook,  on  a  strange  rough  road 
with  strange  horses  (canoemen  sel- 
dom know  much  about  horses),  soon 
decided  he  had  had  enough,  and 
taking  ad  wantage  of  a  little  meadow 
he  hail  ])icketed  the  tired  beasts  and 
left  them  to  feed  as  best  they  could, 
while  he  set  out  for  the  cabin.  Dark- 
ness soon  obliterated  the  (K'casional 
blazing  on  a  tree  that  marked  the 
road,  and  lie  had  the  pnjspect  of 
wandering  al)out  all  night,  within 
half  a  mile  of  us,  when  the  gunshots 
enabled  him  to  get  his  bearings. 

At  daybreak  (leorge  and  Aithur 
went  for  the   wagon    and    returned 
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with  it  in  time  f'^r  us  to  have 
a  substantial  breakfast.  Thus 
cheered,  we  counted  ofl  the  boxes 
and  l)undles  ho|)ing  that  Creche 
might  have  been  "ini.staken,"  as  we 
politely  ]mt  it.  Alas,  this  time  he 
had  sjxjken  the  truth.  There  was  a 
big  brown  canx'as  roll  missing,  and 
it  was — uiiiic. 

In  an  excess  of  thriftiness,  I  h:id 
put  into  it  all  things  necessary  for 
my  use  in  the  tent — bedding,  cloth- 
ing, toilet  articles,  everythmg  that 
represented  my  personal  comfort  and 
independence.  No  one  had  a  surplus 
from  which  to  supply  me.  There 
was  no  f^uestion.  The  bundle  must 
be  found. 

I  knew  it  had  crossed  the  Ottawa 
for  I  had  seen  it.  "  Poor  Creche,  he 
may  have  to  travel  the  whole  of  the 
forty-five  miles  to  the  River.  That 
bundle  must  weigh  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds.  He  never  could  carry  it  all 
the  way  back  in  one  day,"  I  said, 
adding  "How  would  you  like  to  do 
it.  (jcorge?"  For  that  person's  face 
wore  a  (}uizzical  look  I  could  not 
vmdcrstand.  He  was  jKicking  am- 
munition    in     a    bag     for     Bobbie 
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and  waited  until  the  toj)  was  se- 
cured before  answering. 

George  always  was  deliberate  and 
S])oke  in  low  tones,  wasting  no  words 
— as  though  game  was  near. 

"No  need  to  worry  about  Nate. 
He  won't  hurt  himself.  Likely  won't 
see  that  bur  lie  afore  he  gets  to  the 
River." 

A  snake-like  suspicion  darted 
through  my  sympathy  for  the  absent 
Creche — the  River,  a  girl  in  white 
waving  farewell,  a  torrent  of  bad 
French  under  a  window. 

"  Was  there  a  dance  at  Trois  Lacs 
last  night,  George?" 

"Not  as  I  knows  of." 

"To-night,  perhaps?" 

George's  eyes  betrayed  slow  sur- 
prise, then  twinkled. 

"  No  'm.  To-morroiu  night  the 
Frenchies  have  a  blow  out." 

To-morrow  night!  Keep  us  wait- 
ing for  tlircc  days.  He  would  never 
dare.  I  dismissed  the  idea  as  pre- 
posterous. Surely  he  was  liable  to 
ai)i)car  at  any  moment. 

We  spent  ihe  day  watching,  wait- 
ing, fuming.  My  thoughts  alter- 
nated  between  s)niijathy   for  poor 
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bundle-burdener'  •'"••''•che,  walking 
ninety  miles,  n-"  ,)r  less,  and  indig- 
nation at  his  ])(  ..»le  ])errid\'.  Being 
a  guest,  I  .said  nothiiig.  Our  host 
oj)enly  berated  him  as  stujiid,  care- 
less, lazy,  but  had  no  inkling  of 
ulterior  causes  that  might  Jiave  ex- 
I)lained  his  continued  absence. 

That  night  we  determin.cd  not  to 
lose  another  day  while  waiting  for 
L  reche. 

"  He  is  as  watched  for,  as  a  truant 
lover,"  said  ':^u\\y  almost  jerking  down 
the  shade  that  had  been  left  up  so 
that  tlie  lampdight  might  shine  out 
as  a  1)eacon. 

Bol)bie  decided  to  move  all  the 
paraphernalia  jjossi])le  to  our  first 
camp  on  White  Lake,  known  for  its 
big  lish,  and  get  it  ready,  and  with 
the  guides  he  spent  the  day  doing 
this.  There  is  much  to  be  done  to 
prepare  a  "  pennanent  "  camji,  \\hich 
is  to  beli\-cd  in  for  several  liays.  A 
temporary  camp  is  a  one-night  stand. 
Trees  must  be  eho])pcd,  tents  put 
up,  a  fire-jjlace  made  for  cooking, 
very  elaborate,  after  the  Adirondack 
manner,  with  stones  and  li\e  logs; 
and,  nut  to  be  forgotten,  a  landing 


place  for  the  canoes.  The  more 
exiierienced  a  canoeman  is  the  better 
care  he  takes  of  his  fragile  craft.  The 
originator  of  that  old  adage,  "an 
ounce  of  prevention"  etc.,  must  have 
been  a  canoeist. 

Nimrod  and  I  arranged  with  Clif- 
ford and  am^her  Indian  who  was 
quartered  at  his  camp,  to  make  an 
early  start  for  Loon  Lake  to  visit 
an  echo  cave  of  repute  among  the 
Mangar.ippi  Indians.  To  my  ques- 
tion, "  How  far?"     I  got  answer: 

"Three  lakes — two  little  portages 
— a  big  one.  Across  Loon  Lake  two, 
three  mile;  quite  a  piece,  walk  to 
cave.  Lady  can  do  it;  walk  quick; 
paddle  quick;  no  pack;  one  canoe; 
Clifford  come  to-morrow — sun  up." 

To  feel  really  intimate  with  a  day 
one  must  greet  it  at  birth.  So  subtle 
and  elusive  is  the  dawni's  language, 
limited  and  elemental — like  all  youth 
— only  three  king  notes  separate  the 
tranquil  sjxaces  ui  increasing  light — 
form,  colour  and  lastly,  sound. 

Four  figures  in  a  canoe,  gently 
moving  through  the  rushes  of  a  tiny 
stream  that  joined  Home  Lake  with 
Next  Lake,  did  not  seem  to  disturb 
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the  harmony;  left  nut  s(j  much 
trace  as  a  cow  moose  trotting  along 
a  game  trail  and  sto]j]iing  at  the 
rihbon  C)f  water  for  a  morning  drink. 
We  crossed  the  tracks,  clearly  seen 
on  the  sandy  botlum,  and  so  fresh 
that  the  water  had  not  obliterated 
them.  Just  a  gracious  1  lowing  of 
the  water  grass,  as  we  sli]iped  over  it, 
a  soft  swisli  as  it  rose  and  the  scene 
was  as  before  our  passing.  On  the 
banks,  often  within  arm's  reach  on 
either  side,  hung  rijJC  sarvis  berries 
and  brilliant  yew  and  holly  still 
glistening  with  frosty  dew.  All  was 
scjftncss,  brilliancy,  mystery,  jjeace; 
I  could  ha\-e  laid  my  cheek  on  the 
bosom  of  that  moniing  scene  and 
been  lulled  fore\-cr  in  a  sweet  con- 
tent, so  beautiful  was  it,  so  indc- 
scribal  )ly  satisfying.  Only  in  a  canoe 
could  it  be  possi!)le  to  thus  aiijn'oach 
and  move  iu  nature. 

The  sun  rose  to  the  eight  o'clock 
])osition  and  the  mood  chaiiged. 
Quiet  yet  but  n(^  Umger  hushed 
or  reverent,  we  debarked  to 
avoid  some  rapids  that  emptied 
into  Xext  Lake.  Once  more  in  the 
canoe,  the  Indians  at  bow  and  stem, 


paddling.  Ximrod  got  out  his  sketch 
book  to  ])crix'tuale  for  future  refer- 
ence, a  gorgeous  yellow  mushroom, 
probably  poisoTious.  and  I  em])loyed 
the  time  with  ;i  fishing-rod  securing 
four  wall-eyed  pike  for  the  cam]> 
table.  One  of  them  ^\•as  spawned 
and  grew  ami  grew  to  a  goodly  three 
pounds  to  become  part  of  history, 
for  it  furnished  a  note  in  Ximrod's 
journal  that  it  weighed  three  pounds 
and  its  "stomach  was  full  of  craw- 
fish." 

The  following  lake  was  rather  rough 
under  a  rising  wind.  We  j)addled 
fast  across  it,  too  fnst  for  fishing.  It 
was  evident  that  Clifford  was  anxious 
to  reach  Loon  Lake  when  the  wind 
increased.  But  we  had  not  half 
crossed  the  long  portage  when  dark 
clouds  began  to  gather,  the  day 
had  grown  rough  and  '.nasculine,  full 
of  energy  and  menace  and  when  we 
came  finally  to  Loon  Lake  the  waves, 
gathering  force  from  a  three-mile 
sweep  of  open  water,  were  rolling  in- 
shore vigorously.  We  ha<l  difficulty  in 
getting  launched,  a  fierce  gust  of 
wind  threw  us  Ijack  on  shore,  and 
Clill Old  had  to  spring  into  the  shallow 
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water  to  save  the  canoe  from  some 
rucks.  He  looked  at  the  stonn- 
clouded  sky.  the  rolHng  white-capped 
waves,  at  Ximrod,  and  finally  at  me; 
but  we  said  nothing,  not  realising 
as  he  did,  the  .'anger  of  such  a  sea  in 
a  heavily  laden  canoe.  Besides  to 
turn  back  or  give  up  is  the  last  thing 
to  commend  itself  to  us. 

Cat-like  he  jumped  into  the  bow. 
and  the  two  paddlers  battled  against 
the  waves  for  the  open.  The  wind 
storm  increased.  The  white-crested 
waves  rose  higher  and  higher.  We 
were  drenched  with  the  s})ray  and 
began  to  ship  water,  no  light  matter 
when  the  gunwale  was  barely  three 
inches  from  the  water  line.  Then 
the  black  raincloud  burst,  em])tied 
itself  in  a  deluge,  and  we  were  fairly 
caught  in  a  ])crilous  ])lace. 

The  Indians  exercised  all  their 
skill,  fortunately  great,  in  keeping 
the  can(w  in  the  wind.  But  the  craft 
was  filling  and  nothing  apj^arently 
to  bale  with. 

"Can  vou  swim?"  I  shouted  to 
Clifford  above  the  gale.  He  shook 
his  head  without  turning  around, 
his  eyes  glued  on  the  approaching 
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billow  tliat  almost  rose  over  him. 
With  a  skilful  turn  of  the  paddle 
he  poked  the  nose  of  the  little  canoe 
up  through  it. 

"Can  you  swim?"  I  asked  of  the 
stern  i)addlcr.  Another  shake  of  the 
head.  Incredible!  these  men  living 
thus  jirecariously  on  the  water,  ami 
not  able  to  swim!  I  blush  to  confess 
that  I  was  \ery  inexpert.  Onlv 
Nimrod  to  sa\c  us  all.  The  canoe 
was  rajndlv  filling,  ll  must  be  baled 
out  soon  or  we  should  sink. 
Nimrod  and  I  cast  about  with  om- 
eyes  for  something,  anything  with 
which  to  bale.  Xo  other  part  l)ut 
our  eyes  mo\-ed,  for  we  all  were 
balancing  ourselves  to  a  hair  in  that 
cockleshell. 

Nimro<l  spied  a  oniato  tin. 
brought  to  boil  watei  for  tea,  and 
I  bethought  me  of  the  rubber  drink- 
ing cups  in  my  pocket.  Rapidly 
with  as  little  motion  as  ]K)ssible  \\ 
baled  and  baled  v.-ith  our  foolish 
utensils.  It  was  a  fight  of  endurance. 
The  waves  were  gradually  drifting 
as  to  shore,  if  we  could  but  keep  the 
frail  cn^ft  from  capsizing  or  sinking 
for  a  little  longer.      The  wind  was 
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increasing.  It  seemed  hojjclcss,  when 
the  downpour  stopped  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  begun;  and  l)cfore  we  could 
manage  to  land,  far  frr)ni  where 
we  wanted  to  go,  the  sun  grinned  out 
at  us,  as  though  it  were  a  huge  joke, 
and  he  wished  to  say:  "I've  come 
out  to  dry  you  oft.  It  does  n't 
matter." 

So  it  is,  out-of-doors,  the  elements 
are  somewhat  rougli  and  inconsider- 
ate playfellows  sometimes,  but  one 
must  acce])t  them  with  all  one's  puny 
strength,  or  not  play  the  game — live 
in  cities  and  forget  the  gods. 

When  finally  a  dry  match  was 
found,  a  fire  built — Nimrod  has  a 
record  on  one-match  fires  with  wet 
wood — and  as  we  stootl  around  it 
drying  clothes  and  eating  lunch,  I 
was  received  into  the  order  of 
canoeists,  having  successfully  passed 
through  the  initiation. 

Clifford  said  something  in  Indian 
to  his  friend.  Nimrod,  understand- 
ing a  little,  looked  at  him  enquir- 
ingly. "I  said.  Squaw  all  right.  No 
afraid!  bad  water,  very  bad.  She 
no  cry!  Take  her  anwhere."  And 
I   felt   that   honours  perhaps  when 


only  partially  dcsen'ed  are  sweetest, 
for  I  was  afraid. 

Determined  not  to  be  balked  we 
"did"  the  cave  by  a  lon^  tramp 
through  the  woods.  The  wind  and 
waves  had  subsided  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  evening  calm,  and  the 
return  jouniey  was  made  under  as 
great  a  charm  as  the  morning. 

But  its  fabric  was  different:  not 
promise  luit  niemories  was  the  woof, 
and  the  warp  held  threads  of  gold 
instead  of  silver,  of  gold  and  copper 
and  black;  and  of  ])uq)le,  the  em- 
blem of   experience. 

The  next  moniing  we  ate  the  wall- 
eyed pike  and  waited  for  Creche. 

But,  since  I  was  the  one  inconven- 
ienced, I  insisted  that  we  ought  not 
to  wait  for  him  longer,  that  we  move 
to  White  Lake  and  let  Creche  follow. 
Secretly  I  felt  sure  that  he  would 
appear  before  the  day  was  over,  since 
thenight  j)reviouswaslhe"  Frenchies' 
ball";  but  the  spirit  of  charity  was 
still  warm  within  me  and  I  refrained 
from  giving  reasons  for  my  expressed 
belief. 

"  Since  Mrs.  Ximrod  seems  to  have 
a   special   wireless   on   Creche,    and 
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knows  he  is  cnniini,^  to-daw  let  us 
start,"  ])lea(ieil  Sail}',  coming  to  n-.y 
aifl.  and  it  was  so  onlerc 

As  the  cam])  was  made  and  ah'cad\' 
])ro\-isionfd  and  wc  had  (nil\-  ])cr- 
sonal  luggage,  wliich  meant  running 
the  tiviil  l)Ut  twice,  once  for  that  and 
once  tor  the  causes,  we  could  alYord 
to  start  late.  It  was  ahout  ele\'eu 
o'clock;  Sall\'  aud  .\imr<"]  and  I, 
each  in  a  canoe  with  S(i!iie  luggage 
auii  a  guiile  paddling,  had  alrea<I\' 
jiushed    out    Ifdin    the   lauding    when 

We     he,! I'd     '>i;r     Iv  isl    >     >il''U, t     (  »!      ]' '\' 

I'rom  tlu'  ealiin  an<l.  like  great  ugh' 
twodieaded  hinis  we  lloated -again 
waitiiig  i'>r  ( "reehe. 

We  I'ould  heai'  I'i>hhii'"s  hv  uo 
means  c<)urte()t;s  'irders  addressed 
to  the  eani])  I>o\-  to  ".shut  uji  arid 
hurr\-  u]»."  Then  ("reihe  ajij'eared, 
a  Mai'k  ant  crawling  d,o\\u  the  steej) 
liauk  to  the  lauiiiug,  v\ith  a  huge 
brown  hundle  on  his  haik,  m\  thrice 
precious  aui'  '.wlcome  I  >(.  longings, 
lie  lluH'W  i!  into  a  canoe  and  pushed 
off.  The  (odk  got  into  his  canoe 
and  1  u  Oied  i>\'\:  hut  still  (ieorge 
waited  on  sIko'c  with  the  last  canoe 
readc   for  our  host,   who  came   not. 


In  silenrc  we  \vaite<l.  The  wockJs  had 
taught  Sally  and  ine  not  to  exeivise 
our  feminine  ])rer(>aative  of  speech 
c»n  all  (K'casions  in  or  out  of  season, 
and  it  was  cliaracteristic  of  these 
men  that  no  one  asketj  a  (|uestion  of 
Creche  as  to  his  recent  whereabouts. 
It  would  all  come  out  in  time,  and 
there  was  ])lenty  of  time  for  that, 
hut  not  to  ^et  started. 

Oeorge  glanced  twice  up  the  bank 
toward  the  cabin,  which  indicated 
his  state  of  mind,  for  he  never  slunveci 
emotion. 

"Crosby's  witli  the  boss,"  re- 
marked our  camp  l)oy,  laconicallv  as 
he  too  rested  Ins  paddle  with  the 
motionless  fleet. 

Crosl)y  was  a  teamster  from  Trois 
Lacs.  So  this  much  we  knew,  our 
canny  Creche  had  not  carried  a  hun- 
dred jM»unds  forty-tlve  miles,  but 
hail  ridden  in  state.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  blotched  and  blear\-  l(M)k 
wh  ch  indicated  loss  of  sleej)  and 
bad  mm. 

()m-  ho~,t  now  a]»jK\ared  and  con- 
cealed whatever  his  feelings  might 
be  with  his  usual  genial  expn'ssion. 
Being  a  man  of  aitairs.  he  did  not 
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let  a  detail  swamp  the  whole.  Our 
comfort  n-as  now  assured,  (Veche 
could  he  dealt  with  later,  and  it 
really  was  a  glorious  day  to  start  on 
a  ])leasure  trip.  So  his  voice  rang 
out  cheerily:  "  I  toll  you,  Mrs.  Kim- 
rcMJ,  you  will  ha\'e  need  of  that  tackle 
from  ycjur  l)undle  to-morrow.  We 
will  show  you  fishing  that  is  fishing, 
and  you  will  have  t<j  hold  up  the 
honour  of  the  family  and  catch  a 
record  breaker." 

Bobbie's  generous  heart  was  torn 
witli  conflicting  desires,  his  own 
natural  ambition  to  catch  the  "big- 
gest ever,"  or  for  Sally  to  do  so,  or 
for  his  guest.  Niinrod  refused  to  lish 
and  I  had  onl\'  been  led  into  angling 
by  the  assurance  that  I  should  catch 
a  "whale." 

We  halted  at  the  end  of  the  first 
carry  for  luncheon,  and  then  was 
produced  by  our  camp  l>o\-  a  neat 
fabric  of  half-tniths  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  skilled  news- 
gathering  re])orter. 

He  had  missed  the  bundle,  yes — 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  at  any  cost  to 
find  it.  He  iiad  travelled  until  it 
was  dark.      He   was  near  that   old 


deserted  shanty,  so  he  went  to  sleep, 

without  supper,   of  course;  was  up 

again  at  da\break.     He  looked  and 

looked  for  it  all  the  way  to  the  River. 

He  was  puzzled,  for  he  was  sure  he 

had   noticed    it  on  the   wagon.     It 

was  getting  well  on  towards  noon; 

he  had  to  have  food,  and  besides  he 

might    learn    of    the    bundle    being 

picked    up    (clever    Creche)    so    he 

crossed    the   River    to    Trois    Lacs. 

He     sjjcnt     soinc     time      enquiring 

(<iuite    true),    and     knowing     that 

e\-en     if     he    found     the     bundle, 

iic    «.uuui     iitiL     get      lar      on     his 

way  that  day,  and   being   tired,  he 

decided  to  stay  in  "Trollaks"  and 

start    at    daybreak.      This    he    did, 

thougii  a  hitle  late  as  he  overslejjt 

himself  (twice  clever  Creche  to  tell 

so  much   tmth)   and   he  had  gone 

about  f(Xir  miles  when  it  suddenly 

occurred  to  him  that  the  road  here 

had  a  short  cut,   which  was  worse 

travelling,  but  he  might  have  taken 

it,  he  did  not  rightly  remember  doing 

so  as  the  C<>ok  was  telling  one  of  his 

yams  about  then.      So  he  thought 

he  might  take  the  short  'Hit  now  and 

see.  and  there,  Ijy  "the  head  of  the 
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blessed  St.  Stephen,"  if  he  did  not 
discover  that  "tHvil  of  a  tdH"  not 
a  hunched  \'ards  frojn  the  main  road. 
It  had  rained  hard  in  the  night  and 
the  bundle  was  ])artially  soaked  in 
s])ite  of  its  \vater]>ro<jf  canvas  (alas 
too  true.  ]>oor  nie).  He  tried  to 
carry  il,  but  it  now  weighed  fully  one 
hundred  ami  ihirtv  jiounds.  He  was 
might V  strong  but  tliere  were  limits, 
he  would  not  carr}-  ihat  much  forty- 
five  miles  for  an\'  man  "alive  or 
dead,"  not  hv.  much  as  he  would 
like  to  ]>lease  "tlie  boss."  So  back 
he  went  to  Trois  Lacs  to  get  a  team. 
He  found  that  Crosby  w;  )ing  to 
haul  some  funiiturc  to  Te-  .>■  cad)ing 
soon  an\way,  so  he  fiiiaH\'  got  Crosby 
started  that  very  day  and  he  went 
as  far  as  the  bundle,  and  saw  it 
reloadeil.  Then  as  he  had  done  the 
l)est  he  could,  and  could  not  hurry 
matters  an\'  fui-thcr.  he  tliought  lie 
might  as  well  attend  to  a  little  bus- 
iness in  "TroUak."  He  ])r(Mnis'.'d 
Crosby  to  meet  him  at  the  lumber 
cam]>  tlu-  following  mmning  at  sun- 
rise, which  he  diil,  aiic'  here  they 
were,  ha\ing  come  through  in  a 
hurry. 
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"  Why  hail  hv  kit  Cr()s!)y  the  day 
bt'foR'?"  Why  lie  ditl  not  mind 
telling,  not  a  liit,  not  he.  He 
was  not  needed  anyh  t\v.  so  he 
thought  he  would  sliji  baek  and 
take  his  girl  to  a  danee.  If  he 
wanted  to  do  that  and  travel  the 
est  (.)f  the  night,  he  guessed  that 
was  his  alTair  (thrice  clever  Creche, 
the  actual  truth). 

The  story  seemed  jilausiMe,  in 
an\'  event  what  could  Ho!)l)ie  (\u 
now?  It  '.vas  past,  and  we  had  tlie 
satisf\-ing  present.  How  good  it 
was,  that  dinner  under  the  trees! 

A  camp-fire  bla/ced  a  lumdred  feet 
from  the  cook-lire,  witli  a  folding  tal)le 
and  camj)  chairs  j)laced  for  (hnner 
between  them.  ( )h  llie  i< >. ,  the  sweet 
peace  of  the  cam])er's  life!  Xo  jirob- 
lems  come  to  \'ex  hin^  save  the  hour 
for  dinner.  There  is  no  woiM  hut 
that  of  tlie  hone  an<l  llie  muscU'. 
Kings  ma\'  die,  nations  ri.se  and 
cnunhlc,  lives  come  in  and  go  t)ut; 
it  matters  not.  The  nunhU"  of  the 
straining  world  sounds  not  for  him. 
The  iron  horsi'  comes  not.  nor  does 
that  modern  Ariel,  the  Marc()nigraph. 
seek  speech  with  him. 
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Tree  and  liird  and  beast,  hot  sun, 
cold  winds,  rushing  torrents,  giant 
rocks  and  mighty  distances;  these 
are  the  gods  he  worshijjs  with  pain 
and  fear,  with  strength  and  joy. 

While  dipping  my  hands  in  the 
lake  I  reached  over  and  kissed  the 
water,  and  the  widening  circles  from 
the  touch  took  the  message,  "There 
is  no  s])(jt  in  the  wliole  earth  where 
I  would   ratlier  be  than  here." 

I  never  should  have  known  the 
whole  truth  about  that  l)undle  but 
f(jr  the  strateg\"  of  (leorge.  Drinking 
in  camj)  is,  of  course,  tabooed ;  but 
George  saw  that  Creche  had  not 
emptied  the  whiskey  flask  brought 
from  Trois  Lacs,  s(j  he  kei)t  urging 
the  willing  camjvboy  to  finish  it  as 
the  e\'ening  wore  on.  One  by  one 
all  went  to  l)ed  excei)t  George  and 
the  talkati\-e  Creche,  whose  tongue 
now  was  running  three  wa\s  at  once, 
English,  French  and  Indian.  0:r 
tent  was  clo.se  by  and  while  Ximrod 
snugly  slept  on  his  rublier  bed,  I, 
wrapped  in  my  recovered  but  still 
dam])  blankets,  heard  the  truth  of 
their  disaj)]>earance. 

Creche's  language  was  not  print- 


able  but  his  thought  was  clear 
enough.  A  few  of  the  fragments 
sufficed  to  lay  bare  the  undisciplined 
creature's  ])erfidy. 

" promised  Toinette  I'd  come 

— she's  la  belle  pile,  such  a  shai)e — 
]3rettiost  feK)t  on  ze  Oilawa,  she's 
})iy  girl — couldn't  have  zat — Fran- 
cois  dancing   with   her,    no  by 

why  she's  soft  as  mush  on  him — I 
said  by  ze  head  of  St.  Stej^hen.  I'll 
be  zere — she  laugh — skrrrrrch — but 
Creche  he  savcz  a  way,  he  dropped 
zat  bundle  soft-like,  didn't  want  to 
hurt  it — made — shure  it  was  hers — 
he  he.  w()men  hates  to  miss  zeir 
things — so  as  I'd  be  shure  to  have  to 
go  back — savezf  I  made  shure  it 
was  zere  all  right,  but  CrOche  did 
not  bother  it — no,  no — he  he — I  tell 
you  my  girl  was  sprised  to  see 
CrC'che — she  gave  me  a  warm  wel- 
come —  and  I  fi.xed  ze  Frenchw 
Shrrrch — if  I  did  keej)  'cm  waiting 
three  days — let  'em  wait — by  ze 
head  of  St.  Stephen,  Toinette's " 

But  I  had  heard  enough;  without 
remorse,  with(jut  ap))reciation  of  his 
treachery,  ])roud  of  his  tricks,  what 
could    one    do    with    such    a    cave 


dweller '  Thankful  thnl  lie  had  not 
<,'iven  ■■  Tt  liiK^ttc"  niaiu'  lhin,t;s  in 
ihe  hunt  lie  that  she  \v<iiild  have 
liked,  I  tossed  tlie  matter  aside 
and  took  u]>  tin-  thistledown  trail. 
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CUNCERXIXO    A    \r;\V    ACOL-AIXTAXCE 
— THE    .MUSCALOXGE 

HLS    is   the  record  oi  a 
.scf)fTer  downed,  a  scep- 
tic converted.    To  hold 
one  end  of  a  line  while 
0  small  wriggling  thing 
is   struggling    stupidly 
to  get  away  at  the  other  end.  and 
further  complicated  by  wetness  and 
sliminess   and   sun-burnt   nose,    had 
never  ajjpealed  to  me  as  either  amus- 
mg    or    worth    the    doing.       To    be 
sure  I  knew  that  some  persons  prefer 
syncopated   music  to  classic,  yellow 
journalism  to  conservative,  it  being 
largely    a    matter    uf    education    in 
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taste,  and  I  was  quite  willing  to 
concede  that  I  might  be  in  the 
sN-ncopated  \-ellow  stage  of  angling, 
and,  like  most  s\-ncojjated  }-ello\v 
lovers,  had  no  desire  for  change. 

However,  fate  in  the  guise  of  Bf)b- 
bie,  forced  the  education.     On  a  cold 
grev  (lav  with  an  east  wind,  shaqi  as 
needles,  I  was  ])laeed  in  the  middle 
of  a  canoe,  a  st^ne  was  in  the  bow. 
and  Bert  in  the  stem,  ])addling.     In 
my  hands  was  an  eight-crance   steel 
rod  with  a  contrajttion  on  the  cork 
handle  which  was  called  "  a  i)atent, 
adjustable,  automatic  reel."     On  it 
was    wound    two    hundred    feet    of 
"three-plv,     double-snelled      Pierce 
peerless  suprema"  line  finished  with 
a   "ruby    red"  hook,    two    feet    of 
"gloriosa"     gut,     a     three -dished 
spooner.  an  ad(]'lional  "Daisy  fly," 
a  "  merrivale  sinker"  and  a  "none- 
such   float."   If    yt)u  do  not  under- 
stand, it  is  ntj  matter,  neith.er  did  I. 
There  was  also  a  villainous  looking 
hook  on  a  long  handle,  called  a  gaff, 
and  a  stout  stick  to  "finish  him." 
A  fur  c(xit  and  a  f(X)t-wanner  were 
the  mollifxing  adjuncts. 

1  was  cxpecteci  to  go  slowly  pad- 


dling  about,  trailing  this  gaudy  string 
for  all  the  long  hours  of  this  raw. 
repellent  day  and  evolve  from  it  a 
"happy  time." 

I  let  out  line  twenty,  forty,  eighty 

feet,  and  reeled  it  up  again.    I  caught 

water  grass,  sn;i,u;s  and  even  stones. 

I  broke  the  Piei'ce  peerless  line  twice 

and  lost  the  Daisy  fiy.     Two  hours 

went  by  in  this  s|X)rtive  way.     A 

fine  rain  which   "made   'cm  bite," 

permeated  the  atmosphere    and  our 

clothing,    and    increased    the   sullen 

dreariness.      I    was   chilled   through 

and  through  and  smiled  sneeringly 

at  the  |x>ssibility  of  there  being  a 

Wagnerian   method    of    angling.      I 

longed   for  the  glowing  warmth  of 

the  camp-fire,  but  refused  to  go  in 

with  a  blank  record.     Fish  had  been 

known  to  get  on  h(j<iks,  why  not  on 

mine?    It  coukl  get  on,  I  mean  bite, 

even  if  I  could  not  keei)  it.     White 

Lake  was  the  home  of  the  Musca- 

longe,    vSally   had   caught   one,    yea, 

in  that  very  place,  that  weighed  "over 

twenty   pounds."     It  had   taken  a 

good  hour  for  her  to  tell  about  it 

last  night. 

Five  hours  of  this  happy  time  had 
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passed  and  no  bite.  That  time-worn 
recipe  for  a  sleigh  ride  must  have 
been  created  by  an  inci])ient  angler, 
"wrap  u})  in  furs,  put  the  feet  in  ice- 
water  and  sit  in  a  snow  drift."  Bert 
j)ulled  down  his  hat  still  further  on 
the  wind  side  and  remarked: 

"  They're  most  done  biting  for  to- 
day. ('Most  done'  forsooth,  with 
what  had  never  been.)  We  might 
go  around  this  bay  once  more.  It 
looks  a  gcK)(l  place." 

Somewhere  doubtless  the  sun  was 
setting  gloriously,  Phoel  ais's  chariot 
was  visible  trium])hantly  pursuing 
its  brilliant  western  track,  but  here 
on  the  little  bay,  edged  with  jack 
I)ines,  only  deepening  shadows  told 
of  its  progress.  Conscientiously  I 
held  the  r<xi  in  the  a]>proved  fashion, 
and,  to  forget  the  aggressive  discom- 
fort, had  sent  r^iy  thought  far  away 
to  southern  itals  to  a  certam  moon- 
lit marble  terrace  jierfumed  by 
orange  groves  in  bloom  and  musicked 
l)y  the  voluptuous  la})ping  of  blue 
waves  upon  a  glistening  shore. 

vSuddcnly  a  strong  tug  ran  along  the 
line,  and  u])  my  spine,  then  a  short 
tug   sent   a   kindred    electric    thrill. 
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'J'hc  reel  huinincd  aii'l  whirred  as 
it  fed  oi'^ 

"Rnl  itn  up.  or  he  will  get  too 
Tiuich  head,"'  nnw  came  the  mandate. 
I  felt  rather  helpless.  How  was  one 
to  tell  wliat  was  gcjing  on  under  the 
water?" 

I  begun  to  reel.  The  strain  was 
tremendous.  It  seemed  as  though 
I  must  he  towing  the  whale  that  had 
been  promised. 
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^  PI<er"  announced  the 


expert,  viewing  my  efforts  critically. 
"Must  be  twenty  j)Ounds.  Youdl 
have  to  i)lay  him  well.  Xow  watch 
— he'll  (lash  away  any  time.  Be 
ready  to  go  with  liim.  Quick — reel 
out'" 


The  line  spun  through  my  fingers, 
( utting  the  gloves  like  wire.  Again 
the  lahorious  taking  in  line  wilh 
manv  a  reel  out,  exciting  but  irri- 
tating. I  had  long  since  forgotten 
the  cold,  the  rain  or  anything  hut 
the  unseen  will  that  operated  under 
the  veiling  water. 

At  last  I  m.-maged  to  coax  that 
inuscalonge  within  twenty  feet  and 
we  both  saw  it.  To  Tue  it  seemed 
almost  as  V)ig  as  the  canoe  and  to 
land  it  with  that  tackle,  absurd. 

"He's  a  gee  socker,"  cried  Bert, 
"  and  awful  foxy.  He's  working  us 
near  the  rocks.  Don't  let  'im  get 
around  one  and  cut  the  line " 

"Hurrv,  Rert  and  get  the  canoe 
around  the  boulder!"  I  c/ied  des- 
])airingly.  "  Hurry,  he  is  doing  it— 
Oh,  I'sliaw!"  and  1  collajtsed  in  a 
heap  as  the  tension  was  suddenly 
released  and  what  was  left  of  the 
line  floated  to  the  surface.  My 
"biggest  ever"  had  won. 

I  returned  to  the  camp  circle 
emptv  handed  but  full  of  experience. 
My  education  was  progressing,  I  was 
beginning  to  understand  some  of  the 
motives  in  tiiis  Wagnerian  harmony 


— sur])rise,  anticipation,  mmhat. 
despair. 

The  following  morninj:;  found  me 
eajrer  to  leani  mrjre — exultation  and 
triumph  for  cxamj^lo;  l)ut  that  clay 
tauj2;ht  me  only  j)atier;ce  and  per- 
scvci-ance.  It  too  was  rainy  and 
cold  and  deemed  to  be  "a  bad  day 
for  fish." 

Then  came  the  day  of  days. 

Bert  and  I  left  camp  early  acconi- 
jxmied  by  a  cf,)m])osite  prayer  that 
wc  catch  somethins^,  if  oril\'  a  "little 
one."  The  exhibition  of  so  much 
energy  unrequited  was  beginning  to 
get  on  the  catnp  r.er\es. 

Bert  worked  the  canoe  along  the 
west  shore  of  White  Lake  and  back 
again.  It  was  a  clear  day  and  noon- 
day fishing  was  "no  good,"  so  we 
rctm-ncd  to  camj)  for  Umcheon.  The 
Cook  only  was  in  cliarge,  all  the  others 
had  gone  off  hunting.  The  w(  lods  were 
full  of  game,  moose,  deer,  w<jlves  and 
small  fry.  There  was  a  kind  of 
brooding  re])roof  in  the  silence  of  my 
solitary  meal  of  canned  stutT.  'i'he 
camp  relied  u])on  me  to  su]iply  fn-sh 
fish  and  to  make  a  record  catch  and  I 
had   not  contri1nitc<l  so  much  as  a 


-li..uM  fail 
li'iLT   I'll  it   ;ii  •(  ii;t 


niiiin'iw;  iii-^tca'l.  I  ^ 
flii'S     aivl     ;4l'ii"i')Sa 
lui'l.     I  lK',uan  {<>  tl 
ni)(  in  with  ihal  lu'a^ 
I'luteh   that   ]MT!"act;s 
a  spi'C'ch.     What  il   I 

'rhc  ("<ii)k  \va>  It 
a  \V(»ii(k-i-l'ul  ''..-h  which  a  "]Mrl_\'  he 
giiidcil  hail  (.au^^hl.  a  lhirt\-i"mii(Ur" 
on  a  ]iin-hi )( >k  >  tv  snnic  such  ci  iinbiiia- 
tion.     Rnthh->>lv   I   inlcrnii'tcd  him. 

"Conic  Bert.  l(.l's  ,^ct  lo  wor 

If  onl\-  I  CI  mill  tini>h  n]'  the  htis- 
iness  liononrahl\'  ami  enjoy  niwsell 
once  aj^ain  in.  the  nnenlij,'htene(l  way 
of  a  wt'ck  ai^o  before  nuiscalonge 
had  enteicd  my  h"i-izon. 

It  carie,  the  reward,  a1>out  five 
o'clock  in  the  shajie  of  a  ^ulliciently 
tijg  fellow.  I'or  two  hi  an'S  I  had 
reeled  in,  U't  ont.  ^'i\cn  hi-  head, 
coaxed  him  awa\'  Irom  ii  icks  aiid 
i>Iaved  him  with  what  skill  1  had 
acijuired  fi-oni  my  faihnxs.  The 
triek.'>  he  tried  l-«iila\ .  the  manv  times 
he  alniMst  cnl  1  he  line,  or  sna}.^.c;ed  it, 
I  would  likt  to  relate,  hut  s])are  you. 
1  w;  ^  alnio-t  as  much  e.\hausted  as 
he  \dii'ii  tlu'  l>i.!L,'  fellow  was  linalls' 
l)rou,L;ht  to  the  l>oat  and  galled. 
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There  is  a  li.-hcmian's  rule,  I 
believe,  thai  tor  a  ,^anie  h,-!i,  au 
ounce  (;t  tackle  to  a  jumivl  of  fisli 
is  fair  sport.  I  lia^l  c-auj^^ht  niv  hrst 
J,^■l^le  lisli  with  U  ,-.;  tlian  hah'  ..f  ihis 
allowance.  Xcai'lx'  eii.,'litcen  ]>ouni!^ 
oi  nuiscalonge  an-l  exccciUngly  hvcl\- 
\vcii;ht  at  that,  with  an  eight-ounce 
rod  and  very  hjdit  hooks  an<i  eves — 
I  mean  the  gloriosa.  suprenia.  i?onc- 
such  adjuncts. 

And  hchold  now  the  wonder:  I 
seemed  to  holii  the  ( /pen Sesame  and 
the  fish  laiil\-  l.ej:<.;eil  to  ]>e  cauj^ht. 
A  fourtetn  'j>ounder'  was  added 
in  another  hour's  v.drk,  and  a  care- 
less twelve-iK)^^!  musc-alon,"  ^  j^ot 
on  the  hook  l)efore  [  covild  j^al  •  -ne. 
We  put  it  hack  none  tiie  worse,  a.>  we 
had  enougli  t"(jod  lor  camj.  use  and 
no  wi.sh  to  be  calleil  l)y  a  httle  nrnne 
of  three  letters  that  be*:;ins  wi^.i  h 
and  ends  with  f. 

In  this  wise  did  I  learn  the  angler's 
secret,  atnl  to  faintly  a]>preciate  how 
become   entliralled    with 


one 


might 


the  piscatorial  s\-mphon\-;  and  freed 
from  aself-appointe<l  obligati(jn,  once 
more  returned  to  me  the  beauty  of 
an    autumn    evening.       Agam    the 


mournful  call   of  lonn  greeted, 

and  as  \vc  glide  ..mpwards  every 
little  cove  of  ihe  tree-shadowed 
shore  seemed  t(^  harbour  some 
thirsty  animal  tliat  might  mo- 
mentarily step  out  of  the  dark  woods 
to  the  water. 
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SEVERAL    THINGS    ABOUT 
MOOSE 

[|AVE  >-()u  ever  tramped 
through  sodden  Wfjuds 
all  day  in  tiie  rain?  If 
not,  you  have  indeed 
missed  something  inde- 
scribahle.  The  water 
laden  branches  send  inquisitive  show- 
ers that  tease,  like  the  cjuestions  of 
a  prosecuting  attorney,  the  jjlaces 
that  one  cannot  protect,  and  bur- 
dened and  clumsy  with  rubber  cloth- 
ing, one  falls  rather  than  climl.s  over 
and  around  o1)stacles.  After  a  time, 
unless  it  is  culd,  one  grows  accus- 
tomed   V,    the    general    clamminess 
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and  remembers  only  that  it  is  a  good 
day  to  hunt.  Then  there  are  no  dry 
lea\'es  to  craiincli  and  rustle  under 
foot  and  the  wild  things  sta\- 
(juiet,  unless  disturl^ed,  and  if 
the\-  do  '  travel '  leave  a  legible 
acc(Aint  <jf  their  doings  in  the 
tracks. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  musca- 
longe  episode,  and  basing  acquitted 
myself  honourably,  thougli  ])ainfully 
of  fish,  I  was  free  to  join  Ximrod  on 
his  daily  jjrowls  for  what  he  could 
see.  Hert  went  with  us  carr}  ing 
a  small  back  j>ack  of  midday  food. 

Our  host  had  set  forth  early  in  the 
morning  with  (icorge  to  locate  a 
good  cam])  ground,  as  he  ]iroj)osed 
to  mo\e  from  Camp  Muscalongo 
still  dee]X'r  nito  the  woods  where 
now  were  rising  the  notes  of  the 
moose.  The  last  of  September  was 
u])on  us.  The  moose  calves  were  old 
enough  to  t;ike  care  of  tlieniseh'es, 
ami  the  lad\'  moose,  no  longer  r.\erse 
to  societv,  were  ])ractisiug  their  love 
Songs  to  v.hieh  the  bulls  lent  no 
imgallant  ear. 

That  night  we  were  going  to  'call' 
for  muose  and  we  ho])ed  to  discover 


tlie    \vherealM)uts    of   some   big   Lull 
who  micrht  answer  our  soDunoiis. 

Agooil  'caller'  is  rare,  cwn  amonj:^ 
the  jj^uides.  and  our  iiicii  had  oli- 
serverl  Ximrod  with  onl\-  half- 
concealed  ainusenient  as  he  jn-ocurcd 
some  birch  hark,  fashir,ned  il  into  a 
cornucopia,  sewed  it  with  roots  of 
Ijlack  spruce,  and  tiuall}-,  hood,,,, 
of  all  hoodfMts,  decoiated  it  with 
a  bi,!^   moose  head! 

ClifTord,  the  best  caller  on  the 
Mangasij)])i,  gave  him  the  love  notes 
of  the  cow  moose  and  the  challenging 
call  of  one  bull  to  another.  He*  did 
this  not  as  a  teacher  to  a  j-ujiil, 
but  i)olitely.  v.-ithout  exj)ectation  of 
result.  At  tlie  cabin  xXnnrod  had 
diligently  i)ractised  and  soon  revived 
his  former  accmplishmcnt,  and  now 
that  we  were  in  mo, ise  countrx , 
longed  to  show  his  skill.  Hobb'ie 
also  had  jn-actised  on  Ximrod's  horn 
and  the  guides  openl\-  sneered. 

"That  would  rlrive  all  the  game 
out  of  the  countrx-."  Oeorge  \oiced 
his  opinion  candidlv,  but  IJ.ibbie 
only  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
could  afTord  to  let  them  laugh,  as 
events  pro\ed. 
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It  was  a  misty  morning  before 
sunrise  when  the  canoes  stole  out 
from  the  lan<i!ng  at  Cam])  Musca- 
l(jnge  and  took  their  several  ghostly 
ways,  B(jl)l)ie's  west,  Sally's  .outh, 
and  ours  north  toward  the  head- 
waters of  White  Lake.  The  canoe 
was  light,  Ximrod  at  the  bow 
l)addle  and  Bert  at  the  stem.  An 
htjur's  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
lilililiooo  of  tlie  loon,  and  the  dip, 
dip,  of  the  paddies  brought  us  nearly 
four  miles  to  t!ie  boggy  willow 
marshes  of  the  outlet.  Be>-(jndwere 
stretches  of  ragged  i)ines  that  were 
outlined  onlv  as  black  masses  in  the 
half-light. 

What  a  weird  i)lace  it  was,  beau- 
tiful and  unreal  as  the  shadow  land 
of  poets.  The  silence  was  the  silence 
that  bound  the  world  before  humans 
were.  It  gripped  one  with  a  sense 
of  finality  as  though  never  could  it 
change,  and  yet  of  susi)ense,  for 
kn(jwledge  told  that  outside  this 
witched  circle  o{  water  and  trees 
the  world  was  in  motion,  the  sun 
was  marking  its  allotted  course,  and 
the  animals  too  were  astir,  drawing 
over  the  country  their  accustomed 
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>I)elled     (juest    for 


diagrams    that 
food. 

So     portentous     did      the     grey 
silence    seem,    as    we    waited    and 
listened,  that  I  longed  fur  a  release 
from    it.      My     breath      came      in 
shortened     gasj)s,     and     >-et     when 
Ximrod    raised    the     horn    to     his 
lips   and   shrieked    forth   a   moosely 
summons,  it  seemed  a  profanation. 
Another  fifteen  minutes  of  silence, 
every  second  of  which  my  imagin- 
ation made  a  living  i)icture^of  a  huge 
creature  with  eyes  aflame  and  smoke 
curlmg  from  his  nostrils,  coming  full 
charge  down  the  nmwav  at  which 
we    waited,    and    dashing    into    the 
shallow  water  straight  for  our  canoe, 
an  avenging  si)irit  scattering  retri- 
bution uj)on  the  hardy  mortals  who 
thus  dared  to  tamj)er  with  nature. 
But  the  grey  silence  continued. 

Nimrod  sent  another  call  of  un- 
earthly resonance  echoing  to  the 
outer  world.  It  came  back  to  our 
magic  circle  mockinglv.  Slowly  the 
light  etched  detail  into  the  surround- 
ings. At  the  third  call,  I  no  longer 
feared  that  the  snorting  avenger 
would  come,  but  that  he  would  not, 
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or  even  a  spike-horn  to  say  "how 
(I've  d<v" 

Fifty  minutes  had  gone  by  when 
a  noise  hke  the  snap])ing  of  a  twig 
in  the  woods  sent  an  electric  thrill 
of  tensest  listening  along  the  canoe. 
But  we  heard  no  more.  Dcjubtless 
a  hull  had  drawn  near,  also  listening, 
not  quite  sure,  ])erhaijs  the  voice  was 
a  little  strange. 

Nimrod  raised  another  call  and 
we  distinctly  heard  a  big  animal 
getting  away  as  fast  as  it  could. 
That  last  call  certainly  had  not  been 
right.  It  might  have  been  too  close 
to  the  other,  or  it  needed  an  addi- 
tional note,  or  not  so  much,  or  was 
too  loud.  Undoubtedly  in  some  way 
moose  etifjuette  had  been  violated. 

The  day  had  come  and  with  it 
the  necessity  of  another  kind  ^f 
hunting — the  stalk.  Quietly,  as  ever, 
we  landed,  turned  the  canoe  bottom 
up.  for  it  was  beginning  to  rain, 
and  searched  about  for  the  track  of 
our  fugitive  moose.  Not  that  there 
was  any  hope  of  seeing  him,  for  he 
would  go  miles  before  siopping,  but 
for  information,  a  natural  desire  to 
know  his  size.     When  we  found  it, 
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the  track  was  that  of  a  big  bull  and 
after  all  not  ver\'  much  alarmed.  He 
had  gone  away  (|uite  leisurely  and 
as  this  was  prol)ably  his  home  local- 
ity, might  be  induced  to  return  that 
evening,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. We  foiuul  a  runway  evi- 
dently in  present  use  and  followed 
far. 

The  rain  was  not  energetic,  but 
pervading.  We  paid  no  attention 
to  it ,  we  could  not  and  go  on. 
There  are  two  ways  of  treating  dis- 
comfort. Fight  it  and  it  conquers; 
ignore  it  and  it  is  subdued. 

It  is  wonderful  how  a  huge  animal 
like  the  moose  can  go  through  the 
woods,  between  and  under  branches. 
One  could  almost  believe  that  he  had 
some  device  of  folding  up  his  honis, 
as  the  Arab  his  tent,  so  easily  dcx's 
he  go  anywhere  the  width  and 
height  of  his  l)o<ly  will  j)ermit.  The 
trail  was  thick  with  moose  sign. 
Tramp,  tramp,  drip,  drij),  a  misstep 
and  down  into  a  muddy  hole  I  went; 
no  matter,  a  degree  or  two  more 
of  wetness.  As  Nimrod  was  help- 
ing me  up,  a  dozen  {)ounds  extra 
of  water-proof   clothing    not    being 
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conducive  to  agility,  he  remarked  to 
Bert;  "Thi:^  is  a  (lueer  hole  to  be 
ill  the  middle  of  the  trail.  See,  there 
are  moose  hairs  in  the  mud.  I  believe 
it  is  a  wallow." 

Bert  returned  and  the  two  exam- 
ined the  i)lace,  as  carefully  as  experts 
would  a  diamond. 

It  was  an  oljlong  depression,  per- 
haps four  feet  one  way  In-  two  feet 
the  other,  sloping  oil  toward  the 
edge.  It  was  in  a  bed  of  sandy  clay 
and  showed  the  efTects  of  much  paw- 
ing and  fussing. 

"  Believe  it  is,"  exclaimed  Bert. 
"  Never  saw  one  before.  Heard  of 
'em  often — and  the  last  fellow  here 
was  left-handed." 

"Left-handed?"  I  repeated,  scent- 
ing the  ]>icturesf[ue. 

"  Yes  'm.  Most  animals  are  right- 
handed,  jest  like  us;  but  now  and 
again  you'll  run  across  a  left-handed 
chap." 

"How  can  vou  tell?" 

"Well,  partly,  it  's  the  side  they 
lie  on  when  the  horns  are  growin' 
and  partly  it's  the  way  they  use  their 
horns.  Now,  you  see,  that  feller 
who   was   here    wasn't    very   large. 
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probably  had  nail  horns.  But  he 
whacked  the  bushes  always  to  the 
left.  Sec?  Have  you  ever  noticed, 
antlers  is  hardly  ever  reglar?  Right 
or  left  side  is  always  bigger. 
Now  that's  according  to  whether  he's 
right  or  left-handed.  If  he's  left- 
handed  the  horn  is  nat'rally  smaller 
from  being  used  more  and  broke 
off " 

"  Why  not  bigger  from  being  devel- 
oped more?" 

Bert  looked  at  me  pityingly. 

"Don't  work  that  way."  Xim- 
rod,  rapidly  sketching,  was  non- 
committrd. 

The  rain  had  drizzled  itself  out 
when  we  got  back  to  the  canoe  at 
dark.  We  decided  not  to 'call'  at 
the  outlet  that  night,  but  to  give  the 
big  moose  until  morning  to  forget 
his  alarm,  and  besides,  we  wanted 
to  ti  y  '  jacking '  at  midnight. 

Again  the  silent  easeful  passage 
through  the  water,  only  the  monot- 
onous dip  of  the  paddles  as  a  young 
mcKm  hung  itself  between  a  mass  of 
flufTy  clouds  and  a  V)lack  horizon 
line.  Toward  the  north  were  strange 
unstable  lights  silvering  the  sky,  a 
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mere  tag  end  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
but  full  of  suggestion,  like  the  low- 
li(]dcd  eyes  of  a  Buddha.  It  seemed 
to  push  far  away  the  merely  physical 
things,  the  cramped  ptxsition,  fatigue, 
hunger  and  general  soggy  chilliness. 

We  were  the  last  to  arrive.  Sally 
had  a  thrilling  tale  about  a  cow- 
mrK)se  and  two  calves,  one  a  buck 
with  little  nubbins  of  horns.  She 
had  sin-f)iised  this  family  group 
quietly  feeding  on  marsh  grass  in  a 
desolate  j)lace  tluit  had  once  been  a 
smiling  forest  full  of  arlxDreal  life, 
but  which  fire  had  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  fallen  timbers  with  a  few  naked 
masts.  A  lumberman's  dam  several 
miles  away  had  backed  up  the  water 
of  a  stream  so  that  the  whole  ruined 
region  was  submerged  two  or  three 
feet.  Fire  and  water  were  not  here 
the  rough  jokers  one  must  laugh 
with,  but  had  been  converted 
into  destroyers  by  the  ingenuity, 
and  for  the  benefit,  of  monev  seeking 
man.  And  the  victims,  once  glorious 
age-old  trees,  still  bore  sad  witness 
to  the  i)ower  that  had  wrecked  them 
years  ago. 

Sally  first  saw  the  mother  moose 
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and  her  young  about  half  a  mile 
off  and  the  place  afforded  so  much 
shelter  for  a  silently  moving  object 
that  Arthur  gradually  pushed  her 
toward  them,  until  not  more  tlian 
fifty  feet  of  marsh  grass  and  water 
lay  between.  There  she  hid  and 
watched,  and  more  and  more  the 
charm  of  this  life  so  different  from 
her  own,  so  uncomprehended  by  us, 
held  her  in  sweet  excitement.  It 
was  inspiring  as  when  one  comes  on 
a  sculptured  group  by  Claud ian 
standing  on  a  pedestal  amid  other 
beautiful  things,  but  so  com])elling 
attention  by  its  surpassing  grace  of 
line  and  modelling,  that  all  el.^e  is 
unnoticed,  and  one  is  translated  to 
another  workl  where  only  the  pure 
tones  of  harmony  are  heard. 

For  some  time  the  moose  fed, 
the  only  sound  being  a  faint  crxinch- 
ing  of  their  jaws  as  the  juicy  grass 
was  gathered  in.  A  lazy  ear  now 
and  again  flicked  off  a  fly;  the  cow 
calf  gave  her  back  a  comfortable 
nibbing  when  opjxjrtunity  offered 
in  the  shajx;  of  a  fallen  log  of  con- 
venient height.  The  bull  calf  being 
snagged    in    the   flank   by   a   sharp 
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Stick,  and  thinking  his  sister  respon- 
sible, made  a  retahatory  lunge  at 
her.  suggestive  of  some  very  human 
Uttie  brothers  and  sisters,  which 
shall  be  nameless.  Sister  promptly 
got  out  of  the  way.  Mother, 
unconcerned,  calmly  continued  to 
scratch  her  head  w'ith  her  left  hind 
foot. 

Soon  after,  however,  her  attitude 
suddenly  changed.  She  raised  her 
head  in  attention,  gave  two  low 
short  grimts  to  the  calves  who  also 
became  alert,  and  then  rapidly 
led  them  away  from  that  peculiar 
CKlour,  which,  being  strange,  it  was 
safe  to  assume  was  hostile.  A  faint 
breeze  spnnging  uj)  had  disclosed 
Sally's  presence,  and  her  Claud  ian 
was  gone.  Had  it  not  really  been  a 
dream?  No,  the  memory  of  it  was 
too  vivid. 

As  we  all  sat  for  a  moment  liolding 
the  ])icture  of  the  mother  group  in 
our  thoughts,  my  outward  vision 
took  note  of  something  not  far  off 
in  the  darkness.  It  was  a  small 
brilliant  orange  light  that  danced 
in  the  air.  It  darted  uj)  and  down 
like   a   li\e   thing— "Look,    what   is 
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that?"  and  even  as  I  spoke,  Bert 
realising  what  it  was,  ran  along 
"Broadway,"  the  trail  that  led  to 
our  sleeping  tents.  The  first  tent 
belonged  to  the  Tevi  antl  it  was — 
on  fire\ 

We  all  rushed  toward  it,  hut  were 
checked  half  way  hy  a  loud  report, 
then  another. 

"My  Gcxl"  cried  Bobbie,  "Stand 
back!  My  box  of  aniniunition — 
there  is  enough  to  blow  \.\\)  the  whole 
camp !  George,  Arthur— /^ct/,  stop ! " 
he  yelled. 

Hardly  knowing  what  to  do  we 
all  halted  excci)t  Bert.  On  he  kept 
unheeding  and  amid  a  fusillade  of 
exploding  cartridges  from  Salh's 
shooting  belt,  he  dashed  into  the 
flaming  tent,  seized  that  box  of 
ammunition,  containing  several  hun- 
dred rounds,  and  dragged  it  forth 
to  safety. 

It  was  a  s[)len(lid  act  of  courage 
for  him,  an  awful  iroment  of  sus- 
pense for  us. 

George,  who  was  checked  but  an 
instant  bv  Bobbie's  entreaty,  was 
already  cutting  roi)es  and  tearing 
down   the   blazing   canvas.      A  few 
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cartridges  from  Bobbie's  bed  where 
he  had  thrown  his  shooting  coat 
before  dinner,  continued  to  explode, 
and  bullets  flew  about  in  a 
scattering  fire,  until  ?\imrod  could 
appcnr  heading  his  bucket  brigade, 
which  he  had  immediately  organiserl, 
pressing  us  all  into  service.  Every 
available  water  holder  was  passed 
along  the  line,  from  canvas  buckets 
to  coffee  pot  and  saucepans. 

Fortunately  the  woods  were  wet 
with  the  day's  drizzle.  The  wreck 
of  Bobbie's  luxurious  canvas  home 
was  bad  enough,  but  a  forest  fire 
was  far  worse.  That  we  strained 
every  nerve  to  avert,  and  when  at 
last  all  was  safe,  and  the  Tevi  c(;uld 
take  stock  of  the  blackened  remnants 
of  their  belongings,  we  all  rejoiced 
that  little  permanent  damage  had 
been  clone  except  to  the  tent,  which 
having  been  paralTme- coated  to 
make  it  further  water})roof,  had  been 
literally  licked  up  by  the  flames  until 
thc-e  was  nothing  left. 

A  candle  lamp  left  burning  had  in 
some  way  slipped  from  its  upright 
position  and  started  the  blaze. 
>  As  there  were  to  be  two  jacking 
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parties  that  night,  and  we  had  not 
intended  starting  much  before  mid- 
night we  had  wondered  how  we  were 
were  going  to  keep  awake,  for  usually 
the  lights  on"Broadway  "went  out  by 
nine  o'clock.  But  the  fire  alarm  had 
furnished  more  than  ample  diver- 
sion and  it  was  after  one  o'clwk 
before  Bert  announced  that  the 
canoe  was  ready  and  Ximrod  and  1 
took  the  languid  blessing  of  the  Tevi, 
whose  interest  in  riioose  for  that 
night  had  given  way  to  the  necessity 
of  settling  themselves  in  the  supply- 
tent. 

A  jack,  as  every  moose  hunter 
knf)ws,  is  a  lantern  whose  light  can  be 
turned  on  or  off  at  will.  When  a 
moose,  summoned  by  the  siren  love 
call  is  heard  coming,  it  is  flashed 
directly  upon  him.  The  theory  being 
that  the  sudden  flare  of  liglit  fa.scin- 
ates  the  big  creature,  he  approaches  to 
investigate.  He  cannot,  of  cour.sc, 
see  the  humans  hiding  in  the  I'lack- 
ness,  and  then  is  tiie  moment  for 
the  man  and  his  gun. 

Of  all  the  pertidious  tricks  that 
man's  superior  intelligence  plays  on 
the  animal's  su})enur  instinct,   this 
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seems  to  he  the  worst.  First  to 
entice  the  IniU  moose  to  one  by 
means  of  a  love  call  on  a  horn,  and 
then  to  bewilder  him  by  a  great 
blare  of  light,  exposing  him  while 
the  gunner  is  in  darkness  and  the 
deed  committed,  is  too  much  like 
stabbing  in  the  back.  It  is  not  even 
"sport,"  when  an  animal's  chance 
for  life  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  gunner  t(j  hit  a  six-foot  target 
a  few  feet  awa\'. 

However,  we  were  to  find  that, 
the  gunpowder  element  being 
eliminated,  an  infuriated  bull  moose 
at  close  quarters  is  no  mean  ad- 
versary. 

We  paddled  swiftly  to  Big  Dam 
Lake,  the  i)lacc  where  Sally  had  seen 
the  moose  family.  It  might  easily 
be  a  favourite  resort  for  others,  and 
as  this  was  the  ])eginning  of  the 
mating  season,  a  suitable  place  for 
some  big  bull  to  be  reconnoitring. 
The  Tevi  had  exjiccted  to  co\'er  the 
Big  Dvim  Lake  territory  and  we  were 
going  to  the  outlet,  but  it  occurred 
to  us,  after  we  were  started  that  as 
they  had  decided  to  remain  at  home 
we  might  as  well  go  to  what  seemed 
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to  be  the  best  place.  The  night  was 
dark  and  served  our  purpose  well. 
My  carbine  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe.  We  did  not  intend  to 
use  it,  but  I  had  long  ago  learned 
not  to  go  far  in  the  woods  without 
a  gun,  if  only  to  summon  aid  in  case 
of  accident. 

Bert  held  the  camx?  stationary  by 
thrusting  a  i)addle  into  the  sand  of  a 
little  beach  that  ran  under  a  steep 
bank.  By  the  aid  of  the  jack  through 
the  clear  water  we  could  see  many 
fresh  moose  tracks  of  all  sizes  on  the 
sandy  bottom.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
the  end  of  a  game  trail. 

It  seemed  a  good  place  to  try  our 
luck.  Nimrod  covered  the  jack  and 
got  out  his  elaborately  painted  horn 
of  birch-bark  and  let 'of!  a  long  call. 
Bert  nodded  approval.  It  had  the 
right  sound.  We  were  not  surprised 
nor  disappointed  that  it  brought  no 
response.  These  things  take  time. 
Nearly  an  hour  passed.  It  seemed  a 
whole  night,  every  moment  crowded 
with  nervous  listening.  The  unimag- 
inative persons  we  are  told,  miss 
much  of  the  joys  of  anticii)ation; 
they  also  miss  many  wild  visions  of 
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impossiliilities  that  they  can  well  do 
with(jut. 

After  the  fourth  call  came  an 
anszvcr.  It  was  muffled  and  inde- 
terminate. Bert  and  Nimrod  sig- 
nalled that  it  could  hardly  be  any- 
thing else  but  a  bull.  Then  some 
distance  off  we  heard  a  moose  dia- 
logue, a  low  call,  an  answering  bull 
grunt,  then  another  grunt  still  far- 
ther away.  Then,  much  nearer,  the 
cliallenging  call  of  one  bull  to  an- 
other. It  was  answered  far  away: 
then  silence. 

I  was  greatly  stirred  by  this  wood- 
land duet,  but  Nimrod  and  Bert 
exchanged  puzzled  shrugs.  Some- 
thing seemed  not  orthodox. 

Again  we  heard  the  challenging 
call  of  the  bull  and  again  the  answer, 
much  closer.  Perhaps  it  was  to  be 
our  rare  ])rivi]ege  to  see  two  bulls 
fighting  for  the  lady's  foot  or  heart. 

The  intense  listening  and  excite- 
ment was  so  great  that  when  the 
report  of  a  gun  thundered  out,  I 
almost  jumped  out  of  the  canoe. 
If  the  last  tmmp  had  sounded  I 
could  not  have  been  more  startled. 
We  knew  of  no  other  jjarty  in  that 
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region.  A  second  shot  made  the 
first  seem  less  uncanny  and  enabled 
us  to  trace  the  direction  from  whence 
it  came.  There  was  a  tongue  of 
higher  land  that  jutted  into  Big  Dam 
Lake.  We  were  on  one  side  of  it 
and  across  this  mile  strip  came  a 
third  shot. 

"It  must  be  the  Tevif  They  came 
out  after  all,"  exclaimed  Nimrod, 
even  forgetting  to  whisper. 

Our  feelings  were  not  entirely 
guestly  for  the  moment.  That  either 
Sally  or  Bobbie  would  kill  a  moose 
in  that  treacherous  way,  and  that 
in  close  season,  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  reconstruct  our  ideas  of  them, 
and  was  sadly  depressing.  We  could 
not  accuse  them  of  deliberately  en- 
dangering our  lives  by  shooting  in 
the  dark  so  close  to  us,  for  they 
did  not  know  that  we  had  taken 
their  territory;  but  it  was  strange 
that  they  should  come  out  that 
night  after  all  their  refusals  to  do 
so.  Altogether,  we  felt  uncomfort- 
able. For  the  first  time  we  had 
struck  grit  in  our  friendship's 
cake. 

Nimrod  had  the  jack  light  trained 
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Upon    the    shore    eagerly    scannin-;. 
every  foot. 

"  Hy  George,  get  out  of  this — 
quick."   He\vliis})ereJ  shrilly  to  Bert. 

I  seemed  to  hear  a  thudding  of 
hooves  and  a  snort,  and  then  saw- 
coming  along  the  trail  out  of  the 
gloom  into  the  bar  of  light,  a  mad- 
dened staggering  creature  that  waved 
its  blades  of  horn  like  chiHon  on  the 
wind. 

It  was  then  that  Bert  l)rokc  his 
paddle  in  his  haste  to  jnill  it  from 
the  sand  and  nearly  duni])ed  us  all 
in  the  water  in  the  i^ath  of  that 
onstriding  giant. 

"  Put  a  bullet  into  him,  before 
he  charges  us,"  hissed  Bert  as  I 
quickly  passed  him  the  remaining 
paddle  from  the  bow.  I  grabbed 
the  gun,  but  hesitated.  I  did  not 
want  to  kill  the  Tevi's  moose,  or  any 
moose  then,  though  it  did  seem  a 
difficult  ])lace.  That  wounded  bull 
was  now  just  above  us  on  the  bank. 
Infuriated  with  pain  and  anger  he 
thrashed  about  only  waiting  to  make 
sure  of  the  ex;ict  position  of  his 
enemy,  represented  by  that  madden- 
ing light 
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The  next  instant  the  great  black 
bulk  charged  at  us  off  the  high  bank 
and  crashed    into  the  water  along- 
side,  with  a  shower  of   spray  that 
nearly  capsized  us  and  put  out  the 
jack  with  the  jar.     The  momentum 
sent  our  canoe  rocking  awi.y  from  the 
struggling  creature.      Bert  did  won- 
derful work  with  the  paddle,  and  not 
an  instant  too  soon,  for  one  thrash  of 
those  horns  that  were  churning  the 
water   to   foam,    would    have    been 
enough  to  spill  us  and  then  we  would 
have  been  in  a  serious  plight.      Now 
I  was  indeed  ready  to  use  the  gun. 
It  was  no  time  to  dally.     But  soon 
it    was    evident    that    I    need    not 
use  it.     That  awful  jump,  I  doubt 
if  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  had 
been  the  great  creature's  final  throw 
at  life.     Weaker  grew  his  struggles; 
and   the  waning  moon  that  night, 
rising   above    the    black    pine   hills 
shone,  a  huge  red  disc,  upon  a  pair  of 
antlers  that  rose  from  the  muddied 
water  almost  like  the  gleaming  teeth 
of  some  nether  world  demon. 

Quickly  we  paddled  to  meet  the 
Tevi  and  t(i  tell  them  the  sequel 
of  their  moose.     How  wounded  and 
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scckinjT  to  }:^et  away,  it  had  taken  a 
familiar  runway  whicli  had  brought 
it  to  us — to  anotlicr  of  those  hateful 
gleaininj^  eyes  at  which  it  had 
charged  with  all  its  failing  strength. 
We  did  not  exjjcct  to  be  believed, 
but  the  tracks  in  the  morning  would 
show.  Onl}'  why  could  they  not 
have  waited  until  the  law  was  ofT. 
It  was  only  a  few  days  more. 

We  had  nearly  enteretl  the  little 
cove  where  we  had  located  the 
shooting,  when  a  canoe  almost  slipjied 
ixist  us.  The  two  figures  in  it  were 
jK'iddling  fast.  It  was  evidently  not 
the  Tevi. 

"  Good  evening, "  Nimrod  chal- 
lenged; "Are  you  looking  for  your 
moose?     It  is  annmd  the  point." 

The  men  rested  their  paddles  an 
instant. 

"  All  right,  -va? re,"  responded  a  gRiiT 
voice,  at  which  Bert  said,  "Hello, 
Bill,  when  did  vou  come  from  Trol- 
laks?" 

To  tliis  came  an  extraordinary 
answer,  "  Hum})h,  I  suppose  you 
think  it  smart  to  talk,  go  ahead. 
Who  cares.     I'll  swear  it  was  you." 

"Who  is  it?"  I  asked. 


"Oh,  Bill's  a  head-hunter  for 
Beans'  taxitlerniist  sho[>." 

In  my  relief  that  the  Tevi  had  not, 
in  or  out  of  season,  decoyed  and 
butchered  that  great  beautiful  live 
thing,  I  called  out  mischievously, 
knowing  it  would  l)e  no  easy  task 
to  pull  that  hundreds  of  pounds  out 
of  tlie  water. 

'■  You  will  fmd  him  stuck  fast  in 
the  mud,  and  it  serves  you  right  for 
murdering  him  that  way  out  of 
season." 

I  think,  but  am  not  sure  that  this 
feminine  thrust  was  responded  to 
by  a  masculine  swear,  but  our  canoes 
were  rajjidly  separating. 

Bobbie  never  has  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  our  asking  him  to 
believe  that  "  pipe-dream "  of  the 
moose  that  charged  the  jack-light. 
Sally,  more  open  minded,  or  more 
politic,  gave  a  good  imitation  of 
belief.  As  Creche  had  to  be  sent 
back  to  Te-vis-ca-bing  for  another 
tent,  luckily  there,  we  must  still 
delay  a  day  or  two  in  that  region, 
and,  eager  to  prove  our  case,  we 
conducted  the  Tevi  to  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy. 
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But  alas  for  the  cause  of  truth! 
Our  proofs  had  been  trampled  on 
by  the  head-hunters  in  getting  out 
their  trophy,  and  the  subject  of 
jumping  moose,  or  acrobatic  moose, 
almost  moose  at  all,  diplomati- 
ically  ceased  to  be  a  matter  for  camp 
conversation. 
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JEST      TRAVELLING  IN      WATER 

COUNTRY — CRECHE's  ULTIMATUM 


N'CE  in  the  Rockies  a 
Mountaineer  met  our 
])acktrain,  and,  after 
the  customary  saluta- 
tion, "  How  ay."  pro 
|X)unded  this  enigmati- 
cal question. 

"Quite  an  outfit.  Are  you  goin' 
somewheres,  or  only  jest  travellin*  ? " 
Nimrod  debated  this  distinction 
and  finally  left  the  decision  to 
his  questioner. 

"  We  are  going  into  the  mountains, 
hunting." 

"Oh  I  see.  Jest  travellin  .  Thought 
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perhaps  you  might  be  out  on  busi- 
ness, pnjspecting  or  something.  Well, 
so  long." 

A  thin  veil  of  gloom  hung  over 
the  camp  two  mornings  later  and 
it  was  not  due  to  the  chilly  fact  that 
we  had  breakfasted  by  candle  light 
at  five  o'clock.  We  were  to  mo\'e 
camj)  that  day  to  the  si)ot  on 
Beaver  Lake  that  Bf^blMc  and  (leorge 
had  decided  was  the  ver}-  heart  of 
moose  country.  The  Tevi,  as  well 
as  Nimrod  and  I,  had  had  much 
experience  "jest  travel! in'  "  in  horse 
country.  We  knew  its  limitations 
and  its  j^ossibilities  in  the  matter 
of  transportation  of  luggage.  But 
n<tt  so  in  canoe  country.  And  un- 
fortunately, as  it  ])ro\-ed,  Bobbie 
had  become  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  one  could  trans] M)rt  a  very 
liberal  allowance  of  'duffel,'  per 
canoes. 

"A  big  canoe  holds  a  thousand 
pounds,  you  know,  and  if  one  likes 
a  few  extra  things,  it  only  means 
running  the  portage  another  time." 
he  said  c()mfortal)lv.  This  s])eech 
was  called  forth  by  a  siiggestion 
from  George  that  it  would  be  well 
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to  wait  another  day  and  divide  the 
moving,  as  we  did  when  establish- 
ing Camp  Muscalonge.  This  meant 
delay  and  we  had  been  delayed 
enough  already.  Injn  necessity 
would  call  his  guests  away  in  an- 
other week.  Hobbie  pointed  out 
that  the  first  moving  had  been  done 
in  "  tv,-o  easy  days,  and  that  there- 
fore one  hard  dav  would  do  the 
other?     Wouldn't  it?' 

Oeorge  thus  challenged,  did  not 
stand  his  ground.  lie  n.erely  re- 
marked with  a  shnjg,  "You  are  the 
boss."  So  what  ha]>pen<>'l  really 
was  his  fault,  for  he  knew  sucli  a 
move  to  be  an  impossibility,  and 
should  have  saiil  so. 

The  outdoor  man.  bom  and  reared 
in  the  oj)e'',  will  take  chances  any 
time  rather  tlian  incur  tiie  jjossi- 
bility  of  being  thought  cowardly. 
Is  it  a  sort  of  fatahstic  attitude 
that  springs  from  dealing  with  forces 
stronger  than  themsehes,  stmnger 
in  every  way,  save  for  the  uncvni- 
querable  will  that  makes  humans 
divine? 

So  we  breakfasted  before  day- 
light, and  tried  nut  to  notice  the  air 
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of  (logged  reserve  with  whieh  eac;i 
man  worked.  He  knew  it  cou.Vl 
not  be  done  Imt  he  was  wilHng  to 
try,  since  that  was  wliat  he  had  !»een 
engaged  for,  and  leave  the  issue  to 
fate.  Creche,  as  usual  the  only 
talkative  one,  ex}>ressed  his  mixed 
ideas  in  equallv  mixed  dialect. 

"Shure  Mr.  Tevis,  mon.  We'll  trv 
ze  thrick.  Zere  is  no  Imck  (  ze 
(Htawa  can  carry  nujre  zan  Cuche. 
Grace  a  Dicn,  jc  snis  fort  commc  Ic 
bocuf.  Creche  will  show  \n\\  what 
a  man  can  do  to-day.  'l  .sucked 
strength  in  wif  my  mower's  milk, 
and  her  mov\er  was  an  Indian  ])rin- 

ce.ss  who " 

At  this  point  the  Cook  threw  at 
him  an  emjjty  water  pail. 

"Here  fill  that,  and  work  vour 
legs  instead  of  >-our  jaw  for  a  wliile." 
There  were  no  idle  hands  that 
morning,  and  hy  ten  o'clock  we 
actually  had  gcAten  j)acked  up  and 
all  the  stud  moved  across  the  Lake 
to  the  first  portage,  which  was 
alx^ut  a  mile  long. 

It  was  there  that  Hoh])ie  got  his 
first  shock.  Two  -.f  the  canoes  had 
made   a   second   trijj.      lie   had   no 
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idea  that  our  belongings  would  not 
go  into  the  five  canoes.  Sally  at 
the  risk  of  being  mobbed,  suggested 
that  "like  dough  they  seemed  to 
swell  when  needed." 

"But  after  all,  even  if  we  do  have 
too  much  for  the  canoes,  it  is  not  very 
serious.  It  will  not  take  long  to 
run  back  on  the  water  as  we  must  do 
on  the  carrys,"  said  our  host. 

It  seemed  easy  to  me — then.  Bert 
overhearing  this  remark  smiled 
grimly,  swung  a  seventy-fi\e  ])ound 
toj)  pack  onto  lis  hund re i  pound 
back  pack  and  trotted  along  the  trail. 
One  by  one,  the  men  took  up  their 
burdens  adjusted  tump  lines  and 
disai)peared.  There  was  no  hurry 
for  us.  Bobbie  estimated  that  each 
man  would  have  run  the  trail  three 
times. 

Lading  ourselves  with  guns,  fish- 
ing tackle,  cameras,  all  the  gcxxlly 
paraphernalia  of  sport,  we  fou*-  filed 
along  a  trail  which  showed  the  hob- 
nailai  prints  of  George  and  Arthur, 
the  pointed  shape  of  Bert's  American 
gear,  the  oblong  outline  of  Creche's 
moccasined  f'>ot,  antl  the  shapeless 
tracks  of  the  Cook,  who  ha^l  encased 
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his  "left  walker  wounded  in  the 
war"  and  now  tortured  by  rheu- 
matism, in  wraj)pings  of  gunny 
sack. 

It  was  a  jewelled  morning.  Delib- 
erately we  cast  away  carking  care 
and  gave  our  senses  to  the  excjuisite 
bit  of  the  world  about  us.  The  sun- 
light, brilliant  and  calm,  dapj)led 
through  a  grove  of  si)ruce  and  black 
birch  in  great  splotches  of  yellow, 
seeking  out  the  dainty  arbutus  that 
spread  its  dark  serrated  leaves  in 
modest  })rofusion,  and  flashing  into 
greater  beauty  the  strange  shape 
and  colours  of  the  pitcher  plant, 
the  orchid  of  the  North. 

The  grove  ended  at  the  bank  of 
a  stream  which  we  crossed  on  step- 
ping stones  and  forthwith  entered 
a  vast  clearing  on  which  the  sun 
beamed  its  full  noon  rays  unchecked. 
A  generation  ago,  it  too  had  nour- 
ished a  proud  forest  of  primeval 
gnnvth.  but  the  lumberman's  axe 
had  smitten  it  away  and  the  earth 
had  long  since  donned  its  resigna- 
tion garb  of  waving  feathery  grasses, 
scarlet  and  blue-fruited  bushes,  and 
wide  stretches  of  the  free- flowering 
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bracken,  now  in  autumn  browns 
and  sun-dried  sweetness. 

In  the  tempting  fragrance  and 
warmth  of  this  we  dropped  to  rest. 
The  men  had  all  passed  us  on  the 
return  trip  and  now  coming  toward 
us  was  a  big  canoe,  bottom  side  up. 
The  trim  athletic  grey  legs  under  it 
belonged  to  Bert.  It  passed  with- 
out comment.  Another  canoe  equal- 
ly large,  came  walking  toward  us  on 
sturdy  brown  legs  in  hobnailed  boots. 
It  also  passed  in  silence.  Another 
smaller  canoe  aj^peared  on  some- 
what bowed  legs  and  moccasined 
feet.  It  did  not  silently  pass.  When 
it  got  within  hearing  distance,  it 
began  to  puff  and  blow  and  finally 
swung  off  its  base  altogether  and 
descendetl  to  the  ground,  revealing 
Creche,  who  mopped  his  dripping 
brow. 

"You'll  do  well  to  rest,  since  ye's 
can.  Lc  soldi  brftlc  commc  tons. 
II  fira  unc  bonne  omelette  dc  tnoi!" 

"Can  all  the  stuff  be  brought  in 
another    trij)?"  asked    the    host. 

Creche  swung  the  canoe  into 
travelling  position,  carefully  shifted 
it  to  the  proper  balance,  and  then 
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flung    out    carelessly.     "Shure!  one 

more or  t'rce or  five:"    and 

went  his  way  whistling  a  chanson 
".4  la  trcs  bonne,  a.  la  trcs  belle''  which 
stopped  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

At  one  o'clock  we  and  our  chattels 
were  occupying  j)lenty  of  space  at 
the  head  of  a  small  stream  that  led 
into  Big  Dam  Lake.  The  men  had 
run  that  portage  five  times  each; 
twelve  miles  already,  half  of  it 
heavily  laden.  Breakfast,  eight 
hours  age),  long  since  had  been  for- 
g{;tten.  They  must  have  food  at 
least.  We  were  less  than  half  way 
and  the  "long  portage"  yet  to  come. 
The  muscles  and  veins  on  the  men's 
necks  stood  out  like  whipcords  and 
their  hands  trembled  from  strain 
and  fatigue.  But  they  denied  being 
tired,  only  "hot  and  hungry." 

I  have  frequently  observed  that 
the  voyageur  is  ashamed  to  be  tired, 
but  proud  of  being  hungry.  It  was 
four   miles   on   Big   Dam  Lake. 

"The  canoeing  would  be  a  rest," 
c|uoth  Bobbie. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  four  miles. 
Our  canoe  was  undeniably  top-heavy. 


" It's  all  right,"  Bert  reassured.  "We 
can  keep  it  balanced  when  we  get  in." 
•  By  dangerously  overloading  the 
canoes  we  managed  to  get  all  the 
luggage  aboard  save  "a  few  things 
we  did  not  need  immediately  ami 
could  be  sent  for  to-morrow." 

A  jeering  friend  in  a  dream  city, 
called  New  York,  had  presented 
me  with  two  pairs  of  "water  wings." 
I  may  briefly  state  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  never  made  the 
acquaintance  of  these  little  objects, 
that  they  are  irregular-shaped  bags, 
like  the  map  of  North  and  South 
America,  joined  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  When  inflated  and  placed, 
the  Isthmus  across  the  Ixxly  and  the 
Americas  under  the  arms  of  a 
person  in  the  water,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  keej)  said  person  from  sink- 
ing. When  I  watched  Sidly  crawl 
into  her  canoe  while  three  men  held 
it  from  capsizing  and  gazed  awe- 
somely at  the  subsequent  "trim- 
ming" and  adjusting  of  its  bulging 
contents  to  make  it  ride  even,  I 
forthwith  handed  her  a  j-tair  of 
aniline-pink  water  wings  as  a  token 
of  my  affection.     She  was  inclined 
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to  be  trivial  about  my  gift  until  she 
saw  a  similar  i)air  soaking  in  the 
water  beside  me. 

I  mention  this  incident  a.,  it 
occasioned  the  only  shaft  of  amuse- 
ment that  pierced  the  gloom  slowh- 
deei:»ening  u])on  the  men.  It  was 
like  the  odour  of  a  bear's  skull  that 
Clifford  had  killed  the  winter  before 
and  hung  on  a  stick  near  the  trail, 
the  pervasiveness  of  which  had 
fraught  the  lunch  hcmr  with  un- 
pleasant   suggestion. 

A  horse  with  a  load  bc}-ond  its 
capacity  bucks  it  off  oi  lies  down. 
A  top-heavy  canoe  is  like  an  un- 
broken mustang.  It  follows  no  laws. 
It  turns  and  whirls  and  does  cjueer 
lurches  that  give  one  the  unwelcome 
feelings  of  a  sudden  up-shof)ting 
elevator,  and  ours  was  witl.al  so 
cranky  and  unmanageable  that  only 
Bert'*^  expert  j)addling  again  and 
again,  when  we  were  almost  o\'er, 
saved  our  possessions  at  least  from 
a  wate  y  annihilation.  Of  course  / 
was  quite  safe  for  had  I  not  my 
water  wings?  Ready  for  immediate 
service,  t,  y  trailed  in  the  water,  two 
fat  pink  balloons,   and   I   ha\e   no 
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doul  t  that  they  averted  disaster, 
Hke  the  ]x)sscssion  of  an  accitlent 
])olicv;  fur  witnc  s  the  misfortune 
of  the  Cook,  niiiris  the  "  W.  W." 
His  canoe  struck  a  snag,  turned 
turtle  with  a  facihty  that  was  shame- 
less and  dejHosited  that  rheumatic 
veterai,  in  three  feet  of  water  with 
his  )oking  utensils  and  food.  There- 
fore, we  were  all  oncemed.  Lucky 
it  was  for  us  that  it  hajjpened  on  a 
sandy  bar  and  that  the  food  was 
nearly  all  in  tins  and  waterproof 
bags. 

This  mishap  did  not  tend  to 
'lisseminatc  ease  in  the  overcharged 
atmosphere  of  the  j^arty.  As  we 
reached  the  landing  of  the  long 
]M)rtage  a  horrible  cxlour  greeted 
us  beside  which  the  bear's  skul'  had 
been  as  child's  play.  Pestilence 
and  death  seemed  abroad.  Nimrcxl 
quickly  found  the  cause-  mother 
pleasantry  of  ClifTord's.  As  wolves 
are  the  enemies  of  game,  it  was  his 
province  as  game  warden  to  exter- 
minate them.  A  grey  wolf  had  been 
caught  in  a  tra]),  and  in  order  to 
make  him  a  warning  for  his  fellows 
to  quit  the  neighbourhood,  Clifford 
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had  susj)ende(l  his  victim  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree.     This  was  months 
ago.     Few  wild  animals  will  go  near 
an  unusual   object,   esj)ecially   with 
man  taint  on  it,   and  there  it  had 
remained  undisturbed,  given  over  to 
slow  decay  and  taking  its  revenge 
b\'  polluting  the  air  ffjr  yards  around. 
It  was  to  this  distressing  accom- 
I)animent     that     Bobbie     reviewed 
the    situation.      It    was    now    four 
o'clock.  By  the  most  cheerful  reckon- 
ing we  could  not  hoj)e  to  reach  the 
new  camp  ground  before  ten  and  it 
grew  dark  by   seven.     To  be  sure 
there  ought  to  be  a  moon  and  "the 
bo>-s  would  have  to  come  back  the 
next  day  anyway  and  could  gather 
up  what  things  we  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness."     Bobbie    did    not    want    his 
guests  to  suffer  anotner  day's  delay 
in  tiresome  transit,  since  their  time 
was   limited.      To  camj)  there   was 
impossible,  the  wolf  claimed  it  all. 
Therefore   he   decided   to  push   on. 
Again  another  pile  was  left  to  be 
"  brought  to-morrow  "  and  he  judged 
that  three  trips  apiece  would  take 
the   necessities.      Even   that   would 
nuike  twehe  miles  more  for  each. 
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The  burden  oi  jwsscssions  weighed 
heavily  u])C)n  us.  I  thmight  of  Bert's 
story  of  tlie  divided  jjocketliand- 
kerchief  and  felt  that  one  would  be 
courageous  to  kee])  even  the  half 
with  the  hole  in  it.  The  hole  would 
have  been  burden  enouj^di. 

The  long  portage  trail  was  rough, 
hillv  and  boggy  and  obstructed  by 
fallen  trees,  but  Sally  and  I  hurried 
along  to  "get  away  from  the  dead 
wolf,"  we  saitL  I  dare  say  we  felt 
alike.  Not  inheriting  the  blood  and 
traditions  of  Indian  i)riests,  we  tlid 
not  enjoy  the  idea  of  human  sacrifice, 
nor  care  to  watch  the  efforts  of  our 
guides  with  those  ungodly  ])acks. 
Several  times  vn-c  had  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  rest,  light  though  our 
pockethand kerchiefs  were,  and  when 
we  reached  the  next  water,  the  sun 
was  waning,  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual,  as  it  was  beginning  to  snoiv. 

"  The  snow  will  make  good  track- 
ing" we  said,  tr\-ing  to  be  cheerful. 
This  trail  en<l  was  an  impossible 
place  even  for  a  one-night  camp.^ 
It  was  cut  through  a  dense  grove  of 
jack  ])ines  and  d«>wn  timber.  ':  here 
was  not  even  a  shore.     The  steep 
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clay  bank  was  frinj^jcd  with  alders 
and  dro])ped  abmj)lly  into  the 
water. 

"We  cannot  st- y  here,  that  is 
sure,"  jmlTed  IJol)l)ie  after  he  had 
thrown  down  a  pack  that  was  too 
heavy  for  him  and  gotten  his  breath 
a  little,  though  he  was  still  jmrple. 
Niinrod  now  came  staggering  u}), 
pale  and  exhausted,  with  my  bundle 
of  bedding.  I  was  seriously  alanned 
for  him  as  he  rested  the  pack  on  a 
stump  and  thus  let  it  sli])  to  the 
ground. 

Sally  surve\-ed  the  two  heroes  and 
remarked  that  it  might  be  well  to 
remember  that  we  were  there  for 
])leasure  and  not  to  kill  ourselves, 
whereuj)on  Bobbie  voiced  his  grow- 
ing   irritation.     He   was    not    angry 

'./ith  Sally ])erhaps  it  is  the  duty 

of  wives,  now  and  tlien  to  o])en  the 
husbandly  safety  valve,  even  though 

they  catch   some  of  the  steam 

but  he  was  a  man  accu.stomed  to 
successfully  carrying  through  big 
enterj)rises  and  this  little  muddle 
was  galling. 

"  I  want  you  not  to  talk  nonsense, 
Sally.      We  are  g"iug  ou  I   say.      I 


gave  George,  as  spokesman  of  the 
boys,  an  opixjrtunity  to  back  out 
last  night.  He  knew  that  it  could 
not  be  (lone  and  did  not  sav  so. 
.\o\v  they  can  take  their  medicine." 

"But " 

"This  is  no  time  for'buts,'"  he 
called  as  he  started  back  on  the 
trail,  limping  .sadlv. 

"Bobbie.  Bobbu\  vou  will  hurt 
yourself.    Comeback!" 

Too  late,  the  irate  Bobl)ie  dis- 
appeared and  Ximrod  followed,  .stay- 
ing only  lung  eiKjugh  to  light  a  lire 
for  us.  It  had  to  be  a  tinv  ,ire  in 
the  trail,  as  there  was  not  a  f(X)t's 
space^  clear  from  lojrs  ;md  trees; 
and  Sails-  and  I  were  left  to  await 
developments. 

It  seemc<l  a  long  time,  we  were 
hungry  and  cold  an<i  depressed  with 
a  sense  oi  forelxnling.  At  last  the 
CVxjk  appeared,  iniptv-handcd.  He 
limped  along  slowlv  and  sat  down 
on  a  log  with  his  back  to  us.  He 
said  never  a  word,  but  the  fact  that 
he  had  "struck"  was  apj)arent  in 
ever>-  line  of  him. 

Next  came  Arthur.  He  flung  his 
l)ack  uiKin  the  ground  and  sat  upon  it. 
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Bert,  immediately  behind  him, 
shpped  his  huge  j)ack  oil  on  a  log 
and  slowly  straightened  himself  to 
an  upright  ])osition.  He  slid  down 
the  steep  Ijank  and  into  a  canoe 
where  he  could  surreptitiously  bathe 
his    head. 

Eacii  had  the  air  of  doing  nothing 
more,  no  matter  what  happened. 
We  all  sat  like  graven  images,  so 
motionless  and  (juiet  that  a  weasel, 
shyest  of  creatures,  actually  played 
about  among  us.  It  dartecl  over 
Sally" s  skirt,  and  getting  bolder, 
over  my  f(K)t.  It  sniffed  the  straps 
of  the  roll  umlcr  Arthur  and  ate 
scMiie  bread  cnunbs  that  had 
tumbled  out  of  the  Cook's  jxK'ket 
when  he  had  jnit  on  his  coat. 

Nimnj<l  and  ljobl)ie,  arriving  to- 
j;ether.  at  last  l)roke  the  spell.  Puf- 
ting  and  j)anting,  purjjle  and  white 
they  ilrop])e(l  their  packs.  Cer- 
tainly neither  hatl  ever  carried  such 
loa<is   before,    but    they    wanted    to 

show  tliose  men that  it  was  not 

sucli  a  task.  Silently  they  stood  and 
read  the  message  of  silence  that  was 
prestnted  there  in  the  snowv  wo^xls. 

Then    Nimro(J    started     to    chop 
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some  wockI  for  the  fire  that  r.adly 
needed  replenisliing,  though  no  one 
iiad  oflered  to  lift  an  axe. 

Bobbie  went  from  red  to  white 
with  anger.  He  opened  his  mouth 
to  speak  antl  shut  it  again  tight.  It 
was  unthinkable  that  these  men 
would  leave  us  stranded  here  in  the 
..oods  and  with  women  in  the  party 
too,  and  yet  that  ugly  sullen  silenee 
was  ominous. 

Fortunately,  our  mountebank  of 
a  eamj)  boy  now  came  along  ])ufTmg 
vociferously,  like  an  engine  blowing 
otT  steam.  As  usual  he  was  jire- 
paring  a  dramatic  entrance.  Down 
came  the  pack  with  a  great 
flourish. 

"Zere!  Zat  is  ze  lar.t  ounce  that 
goes  on  Xat  Creche's  back  to-night. 
Not  if  you  was  ze  (ialniel  Angel  or 
ze  devil  him.-ielf!  Zere'^:  man's 
work  and  zere  is  horse's  work.  I'll 
be  no  mule  for  any  Ixxly.  I'll  give 
you  a  day's  work,  yes  and  two  days' 
work  but  I  won't  be  a  pack  horse, 
uot  if  I  know  it.  I'll  ////  the  trail 
first!    And  fhe  boys  are  with  me —  " 

One  bv  one  they  nodded.  There 
it  was,  jut nuUiuy.     Uur  host's 
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face  was  a  study.  How  he  would 
have  Hked  to  tell  them  what  he 
thought  about  it,  but  it  seemed 
wiser  not.  George  had  come  uj) 
during  Xate's  tirade. 

"Are  you  in  this  conspiracy  too?" 
Bobbie  asked  of  him,  in  true  ct-tii- 
f>nilc  st\le.  George  shrugged  his 
shoulders  shamefacedly. 

"We  cannot  ])ossibly  stay  in  th:.^ 
trail  and  there  is  not  room  to  })ut 
lip  a  tent,"  said  Bobbie  severely 
as  though  it  was  entirely  George's 
fault,  and  perhai)s  it  was.  "Jt  is 
snowing  and  the  ladies  must  have 
some  shelter;  and  I  insist  that  thev 
get  it."  ^ 

"  We  stay  right  here,  or  Xate  Creche 
does  any  way.  and  heli)s  himself  to 
grub  loo— I  don't  care  who  "lys 
what " 

"  Shut  UJ)  you  em])ty-headed- 


but  I  will  sjjare  you  Bobbie's  re- 
marks so  long  pent 'up.  He  stojipcd 
shortly. 

Swearing  at  them  was  no  way 
to  treat  men  whose  self-restraint 
was  worn  thin  bv  fatigue  and  re- 
bellion; besides  Bobbie  was  genuine- 
ly  sorry    for   them   and   for   him.self 
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and  for  the  whole  predicament,  still 
he  could  not  give  in. 

George's  mental  processes  were 
slow,  but  sound.  He  now  made 
speech,  his  drawl  more  pronounced 
tlian  usual,  and  to  our  indnite  relief 
pointed  a  way  by  whicii  our  host 
could  rjtreat  with  dignity. 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,  ClilTord 
has  a  winter  shack  somewheres  on 
this  lake.  He  told  me  how  to  find 
it.     It  might  do  for  the  ladies." 

"Very  well,  get  the  lantern  and 
we  will  hunt  for  it.  Meanwhile  boys, 
Bf)bbie  added  diplomaticallv,  "vou 
all  better  helj)  the  Cook  find  some 
food,' 

Hot  soup  has  palliated  many  a 
threatening  situation,  both  domestic 
and  national,  and  it  served  its  peace- 
ful mission  that  night.  The  danger 
of  the  abrupt  temiination  of  our 
pleasure  jxu-ty  was  averted,  although 
Creche,  who  could  not  be  verbally 
suppressed  when  excited,  said  enough 
in  his  spasmodic  mutterings  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  acid  of  rebellion 
had  almost  destroyed  the  sen.se  of 
justice  and  it  woul<l  not  ha^'e  taken 
many  ill-chosen  words  on  Bobbie's 
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r)art  to  have  left  him  facing  the 
proMeni  of  ciescrtion,  "ladies  or  no 
la.lies." 

Ihit  a  wise  general  knows  when  to 
surrender.  Bo])l)ie  returned  with 
the  welcome  news  that  the  little 
log  shelter  had  been  "located"  and 
leaving  the  guides  to  rest  as  best 
they  could  on  the  damp,  uneven, 
log-choked  ground,  we  init  our  bed- 
ding in  two  canoes  and,  like  spirits 
of  the  dark,  stole  across  the  tiny 
lake,  where  a  ])ale  and  waterv  moon 
now  shining  through  the  thin  snow 
veil,  revealed  a  gliostly  object  not 
wrought  by  nature.  A  tiny  dirty 
place  it  was,  hru-dly  room  for  the 
four  of  us  on  the  floor,  but  we,  in- 
different to  all  but  the  claims  of 
tired  muscles,  and  curtained  by  the 
dark,  crawled  into  our  sleeping  bags 
and  soon  at  least  some  of  us  were 
vying  with  the  wofxl  borers  in  pro- 
ducing rhythmic  noise  upon  the 
midnight  air. 


XVIII. 


ONE    MOOSi: 


PARTICULAR 


HOSE  early  October 
(lays  at  Camp  Moose 
were  cold  hut  delight- 
ful. We  were  truly  in 
the  very  heart  of  moose 
country.  Tracks  were 
everywhere  and  we  had  even  heard 
two  cows  calling  at  different  times  in 
a  little  bay  not  half  a  mile  from 
camp.  Just  at  dusk  the  first  call 
came  thrilling  through  the  air.  It 
seem.ed  as  though  some  magic  power 
had  lifted  the  veil  that  shuts  out 
man  from  the  four-foots,  and,  thus 
revealed,  the  strange  beauty  of  it 
held    me  breathless. 


Ml 
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Although  the  party  was  entitled 
to  trnir  nio(j:,o  under  the  law,  we 
intended  to  lake  hut  one.  I3()])l)ic 
an<l  Sails'  had  eaeh  killed  a  moose 
the  year  before,  so  again  to  the  guest 
fell  the  fa\()ur  of  dejiriving  some 
majestic  creature  of  his  life  that  his 
head  might  bear  witness  of  his  glorv 
l<Mig  after  his  allotted  time  luul 
[)asscd. 

I  accepte<l  the  office  of  gun  bearer 
because  Bobbie  woul:  have  felt  a 
mooseless  trij)  to  be  lacking  a  neces- 
sar\'  savour — and  there  was  a  cer- 
tain wall  s])acein  an  l'2astern  countrv 
home  tiiat  had  k^ig  proclaimed  itself 
an  appropriate  setting  for  a  "  big 
head."  Therefcjre  if  fate  offered  a 
sufficiently  large  one  I  was  to  j)lay 
Diana. 

In  order  to  assist  fate  as  much  as 
possible,  daily  we  hunted  and  almost 
daily  saw  big  game.  Twice  had  Xim- 
rod  vindicated  the  hootloo  horn  by 
calling  out  a  bull  moose  on  gallant 
errand  bent,  and  after  inspection 
each  had  been  allowed  to  retire. 
disaj)pointcd  and  suspicious,  .saved 
by  a  too  modest  growth  of  armament. 
After  my  second  refusal  to  "  shoot 
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anyway"  I  heard  Bert  sum  up  the 
situation  to  the  Cook.  He  seemed 
to  feel  it  necessary  to  explain,  for 
his  priile's  sake,  as  we  came  back 
so  often  empty  handed. 
^  "She  wants  a  gee  seeker  or  none. 
No  picayune  headpiece  need  ajijjly. 
Mr.  Xininxl  can  sure  call  'em  out 
witli  that  fool  horn.  That  fellah 
to-day  was  eas>'.  Could  most  have 
clubbed  him." 

One  morning  the  Tevi  were  going 
on  a  still  hunt  for  deer  and  Nimrod 
preferred  to  accomi)anv  them.  Bert 
and  I  were  ofT  at  daybreak  on  our 
iiuest.  We  reached  'a  little  cran- 
berry bog  that  pusher  1  out  from  the 
usual  wooded  sh(jre.  \Vrap|X}d  in 
a  white  mist  we  waited  and  listened 
for  something  afoot  on  the  game 
trail  that  was  near  by.  Slowly  the 
white  mist  became  'thinner,  'then 
rosy,  and  the  familiar  dav-time  forms 
took  shape  in  shadowy  blurred  gar- 
ments, that  in  time  gently  glided 
from  them.  The  silence  too  awoke, 
performing  that  subtle  change  that 
marks  a  sleeper's  return  to  conscious- 
ness, though  there  be  no  motion  of 
the   body.      The   ixinetrating   early 
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chill     (\er    rtcrl     and     full     morning 
welcoincM.. 

Heachinj;    the    crinoo    we    started 
through  the  (lrii)])ing  bushes,   head 
high,    to    exi)lore    this    new    region. 
Bert,  examining  the  i.lentiful  tracks, 
indicated  -one  does  little  talking— 
that  a  big  mcx.se  had  gone  along  a 
very  short  time  before,  was  ])robably 
in  the  neighbourhood.     With  great- 
est  care  not   to  I  e  noisy   and  with 
the    ([uickened    nerves    and    breath 
th.it    alwavs   comes   when    stalking, 
we  came  to  a  tinv  lake,  embedded 
in    the    forest    and    on    which    the 
shadows  still  lingered.      The  moose 
tracks  led  around  it  but  I  stopped 
to  get   breath.      The  excitement   of 
something     impending     seemed     to 
sadly  interfere  with  it.     I  felt  there 
was  moose  verv  near. 

I   ])ointed   to   Bert  to  give  a  call 
with  the  hoodoo  horn.     He  was  not 
a  caller  and  shook  his  head.    A  per- 
emptory   nod    from    me    brought    a 
shrug  of  the  shoulder,  which  meant 
"  very  well,  since  you   insist.  1  will 
try."     He  gave  two  low  gnmts  that 
a  cow  sometitnes  makes  when  a  bull 
is  near. 


Bert  had  not  taken  the  horn  from 
his  hps  when  I  saw  his  body  stiffen 
with  attention,  and  the  next  instant 
1  heard  a  low  thudding  that  struck 

st-aiL'ht  to  mv  heart.  It  could  mean 
'but  one  thing'  a  heavy  animal  coming 
toward  us  on  a  run. 

Bert  handed  me  the  gun  quickl> . 
\n  angrv  Inill  moose  at  close  quarters 
1,  not  the  safest  form  of  entertain- 
ment     The  thudding  stopped  sud- 
denlv  and  at  the  same  second  burst 
upon  me  a  beautiful  vision.     Across 
Se    tinv   lake   and    above    the   low- 
willows  loomed  a  magnificent  animal, 
head  carried  erect  pnnidly  he  bore 
two   broad    blades    of    conciuest.      1 
elen    seemed    to    see    the    blazing 
dances  that  shot  out  from  his  eyes 
i  sui>erb  creature   full  of   streng  h 
and    beautv    and    passion.      At    .^^^^ 
feet  was  the  placid  water  doubling 
his    stature    in    its    mirror    beyond 
were  the  solemn  masses  of  the  forest 
and  now  the  sun  seized  that  momen 
to  surprise   this  secluded    spot   and 
struck  a  fitting  bar  of  gold  across 
the  monarch's  hea.l.     One  foot   up- 
lifte.l  he  paused  listening  lor  an..ther 
sound  to  guide  him  t  jward  his  g<jal. 
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He  had  expected  to  see  his  charmer 
at  the  lake  and  was  a  httle  \>u7//AvA. 

"Shoot,  he'll  ^'o,"  \viii:;pered  in 
niv  ear. 

"Isn't  it  too  far'"  I  breathed. 
An  impatient  shake  of  the  heail 
answered.  The  moose  ha<l  tvmied 
and  stood  entnvl\-  !\\-ealed  in  the 
snnlij.;ht.  He  threw  up  his  hea'l 
])crhaps  a  little  sus])icii  ms  t  the 
silence.  "(Jnitk.  \oull  ncA'crhave 
another  chance  like  this'  " 

"Are  vou  sure  it  is  a  I'i^^  head, 
Bert?"  The  look  of  .lis.i^ust  that 
draped  my  j^uide  f'-om  heail  to  foot 
caused  me  to  raise  the  gun.  But 
it  wobbled  in  every  direction.  I 
could  not  hold  it  vip.  All  stren^nh 
seemed  to  liave  left.  Callinj;  i)ride 
to  the  rescue  1  managed  to  get  it 
into  ])osition,  and,  even,  to  aim 
carefully  and  fn-e.  As  I  did  so  the 
great  creature  turned  on  his  Itack 
track  having  decided  that  it  was 
about  time  to  go.  He  stop])ed  as 
the  sound  of  the  ex])losion  and  then 
another  went  booming  toward  hmi. 
The  sounds  were  the  only  things 
that  <lid  veach  him,  as  the  bullets 
struck  far  short  in  the  water. 


"  Quick,  tliere  is  time  for  another,  " 
l.ut  I  could  not,  and  tlie  Imll  slowly 
disappeared. 

With  voice  still  shakini^  witli  cx- 
citenient,  I  exclaimed,  "Bert,  I  am 
^lad  he  .cjot  awav!"  at  which  sjkvcIi 
Bert  sat  lim])ly  on  a  wet  hummock, 
apparently  de])rived  of  all  ambition. 

"(Had  he  j.,'ot  away."  He  re- 
peated half  to  himself.  "That  <locs 
l)eat  all.  I've  seen  'em  miss  often 
enoui^h,  l>vit  I  never  seen  oik^  glad 
(jf  it  afore." 

I  had  misscil  my  "i^ee  socker" 
and  forfeited  the  ailmiration  of  the 
camp.  But  the  reward  was  j^reat  - 
a  ])ictm-e  for  all  time  that  never  fails 
to  thrill  me  with  excitement  of  that 
wonderful  moment  when  Nature  al- 
lowed me  to  take  another  lesson 
from  her  primer  of  the  woods. 

It  alTorded  Bert  some  consolation 
that  his  "i)arty"  had  missed  the 
"dead  sure  thine:,"  hecau.se  the  i^nn 
sights  had  been  knocked  out  in 
travelling:  But  I  knew  better.  My 
gun  may  have  been  sighted  for 
(iftv  yards  and  the  distance  two 
hundred,  the  shots  may  have  been 
"dead    line,    all    right,    but    terrible 


short,  both  bullets  went  in  the  sanie 
hole  in  the  water"  and  so  on.  It 
was  not  for  me  to  materialise  that 
vision.  "  It  was  a  fine  head.  Finest 
head  as  I  ever  see."  and  Bert  sighed 
as  he  savagely  rammed  the  cleaning 
rod  down  the  barrel  oi  my  hapless 
gun. 

"The  idea  of  hunting  the  critter 
with  a  toy  like  that,"  was  the  Cook's 
comment,  looking  with  disfavour 
at  my  .so-30  Winchester  carbine. 

"Don't  blame  the  gun,"  I  ])ro- 
tested.  cutting  short  these  camj) 
excuses.  "  It  has  brought  down  big 
game  before  and  can  do  it  again,  if 
handled  right." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that!" 
was  Bobbie's  comment;  "misses  her 
chance  antl  says  she's  glad  of  it. 
That  is  the  nerviest  tale  I  ever 
heard.  Vou  want  a  moose,  dc^n't 
vou?"  he   asked   suddenly. 

"  Ve-es -If  it  is  a  ])ig  one."  I 
w;ts  beginning  to  feel  the  Ijurdcn  of 
mv  failure,  ])0]nvlar  o])inion  was 
against  me,  and  in  two  days  we  were 
leaving. 

"Then  come  with  me,"  said  the 
host.    "  George  knows  of  a  splendid 
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place   on    Daly's  Lake  where  a   big 
fell(j\v  has  been  seen." 

"Very  well,  I  will  be  ready  in  an 
hour."  It  was  then  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon.  I  proceeded  to  ac- 
quire as  many  warm  things  as  ])os- 
sible,  including  a  fur  ccxit  and  a  hot 
water  bag,  as  sitting  in  a  canoe 
motionless  for  hours  while  it  gets 
colder  and  colder,  is  not  the  most 
comfortable  way  of  putting  in  time; 
and  leaving  all  detachable  sentiment 
with  Nimrod  for  safe  keejnng.  I 
settled  myself  in  the  canoe  with  a 
"  now  or  never  and  you  know  \'ou 
want  to"  attitude  of  mind  that 
baled  ill  for  any  moose  with  worth\' 
antlers  that  was  unlucky  enough 
to  get  within  range. 

The  way  to  Daly's  Lake  took  us 
past  the  scene  of  the  morning's 
experience.  Before  reembarking  Bert 
had  made  a  little  fire  that  I  might 
thaw  out.  He  had  carefully  scat- 
tered the  brands  as  usual  when  we 
left;  although  there  seemed  small 
need  of  it  as  the  woods  were  soaked 
from  recent  rains  and  melting  snow. 

Now  to  my  infinite  chagrin,  we 
saw    that    some    treacherous    spark 
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had  manageil  to  maintain  life,  had 
smouldered  for  hours  and  then  burst 
forth.  There  is  no  crime  so  black 
in  camp  life — short  of  murder — as 
"  scttin<:j  the  woods  on  fire."  Bert 
had  taken  all  precaution,  but  how- 
convince  the  host  of  that  when  the 
flames  were  crackling  merrily  and 
s])reading  every  moment?  Fortun- 
ately the  mischief  had  but  just 
begun,  and  an  hour's  hard  work  was 
sufiicient  to  extinguish  every  spark 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  revival. 

This  disgrace  coupled  with  the 
disa])j>ointment  already  dealt  the 
camp  by  me  added  the  finisliing 
touch  to  my  present  purpose. 

Henceforth  there  was  no  pity  and 
no  sentiment.  My  soul  was  no  longer 
open  to  the  beauty  of  the  evening. 
It  may  have  been  beautiful,  I  only 
remember  that  it  was  cold,  and  that 
I  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  gun 
in  la]"),  alert  for  a  chance  to  use  it, 
as  George  ])roi)elled  us  swiftly, 
silently  to  a  little  bay  in  Daly's  Lake 
that  was  half  choked  by  lx)g  and 
rank  marsh  grass. 

The  sun  had  set.  but  there  was 
plenty  of  half-light.     I  scanned  the 


skv.  not  ttj  see  the  twinklinc;  X()rth- 
em  Lights,  TK^r  the  orange  and  violet 
aftermath,  but  to  ealculate  how 
inueh  more  time  one  coultl  liope  to 
nave  hght  enough  to  shoot  !)>'. 

Hohl'.ii-  took  u])  thv  hootloo  hom 
he  had  borrowed  from  Ximro<l,  and 
ma<le  a  eall.  I  remember  tearing 
that  it  was  hardh"  a  goo<l  enough 
imitati(jn  to  summon  a  moose.  It 
might  be  more  ctlleaeious  iri  ihnving 
one  way,  and  I  desired  above  all 
else  that  a  moose  should  eome  and 
be  killed. 

It  might  be  an  unfair  advanlagc 
for  human  intelligenee  to  lure  the 
animal  thus  by  his  instinet,  but  it 
was  the  usiial  methcxl— away  with 
sentiment.  Had  I  not  left  it  behind 
at  the  eamp? 

In  fifteen  minutes  Bobbie  gave 
another  call.  It  shrieked  and  bel- 
lowed over  the  swale  to  the  ridge 
bevond — and— was  answered.  This 
time  I  was  disturbed  by  no  quakes. 
I  gripped  the  gun— ready.  In  two 
minutes  we  heard  the  bugle  again 
much  closer.  We  could  even  hear 
the  crashing  of  branches.  A  bull 
was  coming,  careless  of  noise,  coming 


— comini^  on  the  run.  It  was  an  in- 
(k'scribaitlc  nioTncnt.  That  creature 
coming— (jn^  on  nearer  —  and  nie 
waiting  to  kill  him,  if  I  couM. 

Unce  the  faint  noises  that  told  of 
his  ]  progress,  sto])|)ed      And  we  won- 
dered anxiously  if  it  could  have  been 
a  bear  we  had  heard.     Or  ])crhaps 
the    bull    was    waiting    for    anotlier 
call.     But  the  slashing  of  Vmshes  and 
breaking  of  sticks  began  again,  louder 
than  ever.     Then  we  heard  gnuitsl 
He  was  coming — closer  and  closer — 
awful  moments,  but  I  would  not  let 
mvself  think.     I  sim})ly  sat  there- 
grim,  tense,  ready,  until  he  should 
burst  into  the  open.     When  he  did. 
he  seemed  to  fill  the  whcjle  horizon. 
I  had  no  need  to  ask  ab<jut  the  great 
forest  on  his  head  which  he  tossed 
about  like  feathers,  as  ui^  and  down 
in  the  oozv,  log-choked  bog  he  on- 
ward   strode.      Through    the    swale 
straight    toward    us  he  came  half- 
way,   and   paused.     A   tighter  grip 
clutched   my  heart— hou,'.      I    stood 
up  in  the  canoe.  George  and  Bobbie 
strained  to  hold  it  steady.     I  could 
see  him  better  thus  over  the  marsh 
grass.      Eighty    yards,    perhaps,    I 


thoup;ht.  The  deailly  muzzle  of  my 
gun  swun^'  into  focus  on  the  great 
glistening  mu(l-s])lashe(l  shoulder — 
he  tume«i  his  head  frc  n  us.  I  remem- 
ber being  glad  as  I  {uiUcd  the  trigger, 
that  this  lessened  the  chance  of  a 
mis-shot  hitting  the  horns . 

A  most  unholy  joy  seized  mc  when 
George  cried! 

"  He's  hit!    Give  him  another!" 

This  is  no  place  for  the  horrid 
details  which  I  insist  upon  forgetting. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  over. 
I  was  soaked  in  mud  from  waist 
down,  having  repeatedly  slipped  into 
the  bog  in  my  elTorts  to  get  to  him 
quickly  and  put  the  finishing  touch, 
so  that  he  would  not  suffer.  An 
overwhelming  sense  of  relief  rushed 
over  me— unsportsmanlike,  perhaps, 
but  blessed.  The  icy  grip  of  murder- 
ous intent  relaxed  and  I  felt  once 
more  human. 

The  last  of  the  half-light  had  gone 
now.  We  could  do  little  more  until 
morning,  except  to  protect  the  pre- 
cious head  from  prowling  four- foots 
and  birds  of  the  air.  George's  vest 
wrapped  around  the  great  square 
nose  was  stiff  cient  for  the  former,  as 


no  wolf,  coyote,  or  fox  would  go  near 
that  human  taint  on  the  vest,  and 
my  handkerchief  tied  on  the  highest 
horn  tip  woukl  serve  to  scare  away 
tlie  latter.  Even  the  fearless  Wliisk'a 
Jan  would  hesitate  to  aj^proach  any- 
thing so  peculiar. 

Thus  in  the  dark  we  left  what  an 
hour  before  had  l)een  one  n{  the 
most  superb  animals  o*"  the  worxis. 
enjoying  his  l)irthright  of  life  an(i 
power  and  beaut\',  and  now— a  mag- 
nificent set  of  antlers,  the  finest  that 
had  been  taken  out  of  that  region 

•1  years,  no  longer  his,  but  mine 

and  a  thousand   pounds  of  carrion 
meat,  a  too  royal  banquet  for  the 
wolves.    Perhai)s  the  scales  balanced : 
■ach  must  judge  for  himself. 

I  deferred  a  verdict  as  we  felt 
our  course  along  the  black  and  silent 
waterways  to  camp. 

Bobl)ie"s  exultation  was  unalloyed 
and  infectiotis.  His  guest  had  up- 
held the  honour  of  the  camj) — we 
hail  come  there  for  moose;  there- 
fore mtxjse  we  must  get — and  had 
provided  the  fitting  climax  to  the 
trij). 

Next  morning  when  Bert  saw  the 
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head    he   ai)i>eared    to   be   mightily 
amused : 

"  So  vou  got  him,  after  all! " 

"  Got  who  r" 

"  Why  that  is  the  fellow  you  were 
glad  you  did  not  shoot  yesterday 
morning.  He  was  meant  for  you 
all  right.  I  told  you  he  was  a  wonder. 
There  ain't  two  heads  like  that  in 
these  parts.  I  noticed  that  right 
palm  and  split  ear  particular." 

My  emotions  at  this  information 
were  varied.  It  was  like  finding 
that  one  had  strangled  the  ghost  of 
one's  first  love.  The  previous  act 
of  mercy  was  nullified — engulfed  in 
the  present  deed. 

Also  with  the  morning  came  the 
Scientist  with  calipers  and  rule, 
note-book  and  pencil.  The  much 
interesting  information  "  my  moose  " 
furnished  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  has  no  place  in  this  record 
of  experience  and  emotion,  tho\igh 
it  helped  to  make  the  scales  balance. 
Nimrod  also  discovered,  by  her 
autograph  of  course,  that  a  lady 
moose  had  visited  this  fallen  mon- 
arch o(  her  realm;  perha-ps  in  the 
moonlight    had    called    gently,    had 
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snifjed,  advanred  cnutiously  and 
sniffed  again  in.suri)nse— had  snorted 
tlien,  with  fear,  and  whecHng  in  her 
path,  had  fled  froni  the  j)rostrate 
form  that  never  more  would  answer 
to  her  suniiiions. 

For  the  last  time  we  rose  at  dawn, 
as  we  had  done  so  many  times  before,' 
breaking  ice  in  the  wate  ucket  that 
stood  waiting  at  the  door,  when  a 
far  away  sound  held  us  listening.  One 
is  always  three-fourths  ears  in  the 
woods,  as  one  is  three-fourths  eyes 
on  the  plains. 

"  It  is  wolves  "  sai<l  Ximrod  hurry- 
ing into  more  clothes.  They  are 
coming  this  way! 

The  broken  noises  were  getting 
louder  and  I  could  distinguish  several 
voices  in  the  chorus  of  yapsand  howls. 

"It  is  then-  hunting  cry"  Nunro<i 
mterprctcd  excitedly.  "They  are 
chasing  somethmg— a  deer,  surely, 
by  the  way  it  travels." 

The  din  was  now  like  a  whole 
menagerie  let  loose. 

"The  deer  is  hard  pressed.  The 
wolves  are  gaining  on  it.  Hear 
them  now!"  The  langiiage  of  the 
wolves  was  no  mystery  to  Ximrod. 
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"Why /rrr?"  I  aske<l. 

"  Probably  a  d(x.'.  she  is  not  putting 
up  a  ver>'  good  fight.  Listen.  I 
believe  she  is  leading  them  right  into 
camp!" 

If  she  did,  it  would  not  be  the  first 
time  we  had  known  a  wild  animal 
at  the  point  of  death  from  its  ene- 
mies, seek  i^rotection  froni  the  arch 
enemy,  man.  and  with  us  tlic  tnist 
had  never  been  betrayed. 

The  incredible  racket  of  that  pack 
of  hunting  wolves  about  to  close  on 
its  quarry,  was  bloo('  curdling,  They 
were  not  a  hundred  yards  from  us, 
when,  like  the  shutting  of  a  door,  the 
hubbub  sto]iped.  The  wolves  had 
discovered  the  trick  and.  not  daring 
to  pursue  farther,  had  slunk  away, 
disappointed,  vanquished  for  that 
time. 

Having  accomplished  her  deliver- 
ance, the  deer  took  no  unnecessary 
chances  with  us,  but  sneaked  off  in 
another  direction. 

We  had  seen  nothing,  but  to  those 
who  had  ears  and  understanding,  the 
whole  drama  was  as  legible  as  a 
printed  book. 

With  this  diploma  from  our  "  little 
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brothers."  to  testify  that  although 
we  often  slip  hack  into  the  stone  age 
attitude,  we  do  have,  and  frequently 
use,  the  divine  attriluites  of  justice 
and  mercy,  we  turned  our  feet  once 
again  toward  the  bricks  and  mortar, 
toward  the  frills  of  life,  desiralile 
and  delicious,  taxing  and  enervating. 

( )n  an  Eastern  wall  hangs  a  beau- 
tiful moose  head  with  broad  |xil- 
niated  antlers  and  gleaming  tips, 
tliac  like  the  magician's  car])et  is 
capable  of  trans])orting  us  at  any 
time  back  to  the  da\s  in  t]ie  o])en, 
when  blood  ran  through  the  veins, 
quick  and  red.  when  we  worked, 
played,  idled  and  rested  with  a  \-igor.r 
and  a  joy  that  never  comes  else- 
where. 

Perha])s  the  scales  weighed  even, 
after  all. 
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PART  IV. 

IN  NORWAY 


III 


I)E 


\VIii:N'      I     ATE     TllU 
HAD    IT    TOO 


AND 


HI  ROUGH  bl(Kxl  one 
may  come  to  the  light. 
Nations  have  too  often 
shown  us  this  imjx.'r- 
fect  way.  Although 
never  an  enthusiastic 
murderer  of  animals,  I,  as  already 
confessed,  had  not  been  ])rfK)f  against 
the  temptation  to  secure  a  trojjhy 
"big  head";  yet  may  1  claim  the 
grace  of  mrxleration  in  the  face  of 
tmnsnnl  oT)]K)rtunity.  Out  of  nine 
hundred  ami  eighty-three  deer 
counted  in  three  weeks  in  the  Flat- 
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tops,  nearly  all  within  ^unsliot,  I 
had  taken  hut  one.  ( )f  h\-e  hundred 
elk  seen  in  the  Jaekson's  Hole  dis- 
triet,  one ;  of  ei<i;hty-six  antelojje  in 
the  Shosliones,  one;  of  eleven  bears 
in  the  Roekies,  one;  of  a  hundred 
coyotes,  none  (for  reasons).  How 
the  alleged  "fantail"  and  the  moose 
(  mie  to  join  the  group,  has  been 
duly  set  forth. 

Always  but  an  incident,  not  the 
reason,  hjr  out-door  li\ing,  to  quote 
an  ancient  saying.  I  had  "  no  further 
stomach"  for  killing;  and  when  we 
started  for  Reindeer  land,  I  laid  my 
gun  at  the  feet  of  this  modern  Nim'- 
rod,  indeed  "a  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord"  and  became  a  devctee 
of  the  New  Hunting. 

Armed  with  camera  instead  of 
gun,  one  receives  in  equal  lavish 
measure  the  Ijlessings  of  companion- 
ship with  woods  and  waters;  one  can 
steal  from  the  animal  his  every 
beauty  and  yet  leave  him  none  the 
poorer.  This  ideal  himting  requires 
all  the  skill  of  the  old-fashioned 
gunuci  and  iiiueh  ingenuity  besides, 
for  an  aniiiial  can  be  shot  much 
farther    away    than    jihotograj^hed. 


And  thus  equippetl  wc  hied  away  to 
Xorway,  Nimrol  and  I.  the  hunter 
passion  keen  for  our  quan-\-,  the 
reindeer,  the  Norway  caril'()U.  To 
wrest  from  it,  if  ]>ossi1)le,  not  its  hfe 
but  its  manner  ot  hfe;  not  its  head 
with  its  boTiy  ]j»roc-esses  without, 
i)ut  proofs  of  the  mental  processes 
within. 

Norway  is  a  land  of  bare  rocks, 
bleak  wastes,  and  silent  waters.  Its 
charm  gains  slowly  but.  like  the 
people,   is  of  enduring  cjuality. 

The  uninviting  uplands  of  dwarf 
half-frozen  vegetation  seem  to  stretch 
on  to  the  worM's  end,  and  yet  the 
houses  are  built  small-footed  and 
broad-shouldered,  as  though  land 
\\o'  valuable,  and  of  wo<:>d  where 
w  is  scarce  and  stone  is  aggres- 

siv  y  abundant.  The  farm 
buildings,  their  thatched  rcx^fs  well 
weighted  with  stones,  huddle  close 
to  form  a  bulwa':  against  the  winter 
drifts,  and  often  an  extra  barrier 
against  the  Snow  King  is  carefully 
up-thrown.  The  sacUr  that  shelters 
solitary  herdsmen  of  the  rcusdyr, 
is  a  habitation  merely,  the  next 
remove  from  a  cave  dwelling,   and 
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the    fanners'    houses    ha\e    evolved 
but  httle. 

Stern  as  their  Iwijjddcne,  sturdy 
as  the  httle  horses  they  rear,  are 
the  iK'Ojjle,  fearless  as  t'  e  wolver- 
ine, and  inheriting  the  silent  dci)ths 
of  their  gloomy  V)eautiful  fiords. 
They  laugh,  it  is  the  sunlight  on  the 
mountains,  yet  one  does  not  forget 
the  half-year  winter  night.  They 
save,  niggard  Nature  makes  ])rovi- 
dent  man.  Every  wisj)  of  hay  is 
garnered  and  eureil  as  one  would 
herbs,  on  a  fraiiie.  The  crop  from 
a  grass  patch  no  bigger  than  a  city 
back  yard,  tucked  among  the  clifls 
high  in  the  air,  is  sent  down  by 
means  of  a  hay-wire  to  the  little 
fann-house,  itself  clinging  to  the 
mountain  side  with  an  air  that  some- 
day it  may  forget  and  tojjjile  into 
the  deep  waiting  fiord  beneath. 

Those  quiet  fiords!  the  little  cough- 
ing steamer  that  daily  bustles 
through,  bearing  its  human  freight 
from  the  outside  world,  like  a  bum- 
ble bee  before  a  brooding  storm, 
only  enhances  their  silence.  Be- 
tween the  fiords  and  stringing  them 
together,  gem  after  gem,  run  kilos 
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and  kilos  of  ribbon  roads.  Here  one 
takes  no  iron  horse,  but  an  open 
carriage  and  rough-coated  ])onies; 
and  one  travels  at  pleasure,  the 
summer  is  always  light,  midnight 
or  noon  the  majestic  scenery  is 
unfolded   with   comjx^lling  beauty. 

Thus  for  days  Nimrod  and  I 
travelled  and  came  to  Nystuen.  back 
of  which  on  the  uplands  we  were 
to  hunt  the  reindeer.  We  had 
carefully  transjiorted  our  weapons, 
two  cameras,  and  saved  our  animu- 
nition,  so  that  we  had  several  dozen 
rounds  of  shots,  and  we  longed  to 
"bag  some  game."  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nystuen  move  slowly  and 
entertain  an  Oriental  attitude  to- 
ward foreign  women. 

"  Yes,  there  were  reindeer  back 
on  the  hills,  several  thousand  of 
them.  Yes.  we  could  go  to  them. 
Yes,  Upflal  had  come  back  only  the 
day  before  and  knew  where  they 
we're,  but  better  not  go  to  day, 
perhaps  to-morrow.  Yes.  there  were 
ponies  to  ride,  l)ut  better  wait." 

This  went  on  for  several  days 
which  Nimrod  ])ut  in,  however, 
sketching  a  pulk-buk,  a  most  moth- 


eaten  specimen  of  a  tame  reindeer, 
and  the  harness  and  piilk,  a  boat 
shaped  slerl.  I  took  a  ride  in  this 
rcnsdyr  pnlk  on  the  grass,  there 
being  no  convenient  snow- patch,  and 
found  it  strange,  uncomfortable  loco- 
motion. 

The  pulk  is  drawn  by  a  single 
thong;  the  reindeer  is  guided  by 
another  thong,  swung  in  the  direction 
one  desires  to  go.  There  is  nothing 
between  one's  low  crouching  self, 
and  some  clicking  free-flying  hoofs, 
but  training  and  inherent  courtesy. 
Stories  are  not  lacking,  indeed,  of 
angered  pulk-dcer  turning  on  their 
drivers,  v.hose  safety  depended  ujx^n 
the  agility  with  which  the  pulk  could 
be  capsized  with  the  driver  inside. 

Though  absolutely  wild,  the  rein- 
deer herds  back  of  Xystuen  are  kept 
track  of  by  a  herder  and  his  dog, 
usually  a  shaqvnosed  canine,  wolfish 
in  colour  and  attributes.  Together 
they  spend  solitary'  weeks  in  the 
region  the  herds  favour,  rendering 
occasional  service  to  a  shnla  (mother 
doe)  protecting  her  reus  kalv  from 
a  wolverine  or  a  venturesome  bear 
that  may  have  been  lured  so  high 


by  the  hope  of  a  dainty  meal.  Six 
weeks  the  herder  daily  endeavours 
to  locate  the  reindeer,  seeking  his 
shelter  in  one  of  the  many  saeters 
that  dot  the  hills;  then  he  is  relieve''. 
by  another  youth  equally  hardy  ana 
knowing  not  fear.  Periodically  some 
lusty  deer  give  up  their  lives  that 
man  may  live  the  fatter,  the  meat 
used  af  beef  is  in  America. 
Delicious  we  found  it,  when  properly 
prepared. 

Indeed  the  reindeer  is  a  host  in 
himself  for  the  North  Country 
dwellers.  They  drive  him,  they 
hunt  him,  they  wear  him,  they  eat 
him  and  still  remains  the  bloom  of 
his  wild  inheritance  that  pervades 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  their  tra- 
ditions and  their  literature. 

The  Spanish  mahana,  the  English 
to-morrow,  the  Nor.vegian — never 
mind — are  synonyms,  all  mean  post- 
pone the  evil.  There  was  obviously 
a  hitch;  at  the  end  of  a  week 
we  got  no  nearer  the  reindeer 
herds.  Something  was  preventing. 
I  determined  to  discover  whai. 
Half  an  hour's  work  with  the 
interpreter,     consisting     principally 
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divulged 


of     silences, 
secret. 

Madam  was  to  accompany  her 
husband,  and  in  all  X\  stuen,  a  hamlet 
of  three  houses,  there  was  ncjt  a 
side-saddle! 

The  next  morning  two  bufT- 
coloured  stocky  animals  with 
roached  manes  and  flowing  tails 
were  waiting  saddled  in  the  stable 
yard.  Madam  had  declared  she 
cared  not  what  the  animal  wore  so 
long  as  it  would  carry  her.  The 
statement  had  evidently  broup^ht 
welcome  release  from  responsibility. 
Oravely,  Updal  the  guide,  who  was 
to  walk,  {)resented  a  hand  for  assis- 
tance in  mounting.  An  English 
jockey- pad  aV)out  the  size  of  a  post- 
age stamp,  unfortun.itelx'  not  as  ad- 
hesive, was  perched  on  a  broad  flat 
back,  two  diminutive  stirrujis  hung 
from  it  and  the  girth  was  a  piece  of 
hemp  rope.  A  snaffle-bit  was  held 
in  the  animal's  mouth  by  a  piece  of 
twine  and  sheer  equine  amiability. 
Without  comment  on  either  side,  I 
was  assisted  on  to  this  circus-backed 
steed  thus  panoplied  for  unpathed 
wastes  and  gathering  uj)  the  twine, 
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of  different  sizes  knotted  together, 
that  did  duty  for  reins,  started  on 
the  long  march  back  into  the  snow- 
patched  hills,  hunting  in  its  own 
countr>,  the  swift-footed,  war>' 
rein<,ieer. 

At  first  we  passed  clumps  of  the 
tassclatcd  dwarf  willow,  and  the 
straggling  ground  Juniper  displaying 
its  cheery  red  beads;  near  the  bogs 
grew  the  white  tufts  of  the  cotton- 
grass  and,  in  patches,  was  a  favourite 
reindeer  food,  rcnshlomst,  a  short- 
stemmed  white  flower  shaped  like 
an  overgrown  buttercup.  Then, 
as  one  ascended  came  only  an  occa- 
sional black  birch,  twisted  and  feeble 
as  a  rickety  child  with  the  struggle 
for  life  in  its  harsh  home.  One  of 
these  harboured  a  hardy  field-fare 
that  had  nested  and  brought 
her  brood  almost  to  the  flying  stage, 
when  our  coming  thi^-w  her  into  a 
state  uf  wild  excitemenu  She  darted 
back  and  forth  over  our  heads  utter- 
ing a  harsh  cry  and  discharging  at 
us  several  volleys  from  her  natural 
weapon.  Doubtless  she  had  never 
before  seen  an  unwinged  biped  giant 
so    unpleasantly    near,   and   though 


altogether  uncalled  for,  her  coura- 
geous resistance  must  be  judged  from 
her  own  standard.  It  was  a  pretty 
exhibition  of  mother  defence,  while 
the  babies  in  the  birch  cheeped  and 
cheeped. 

They  were  the  last  of  the  breath- 
ing things;  such  a  dead  country-!  It  ■ 
talent  of  stones  and  moss  wrapped 
in  a  serviette  of  snow,  and  buried 
— j)reserved  but  un])roductive.  On 
and  on  we  pushed  for  hours.  Little 
pools  of  melted  snow  rested  in  the 
hollows,  the  tiny  red  cujjs  of  bugle 
moss  on  stifT  grey  stems  nestled 
ag  *:  the  southern  rocky  surfaces, 
Wi  :-li,  somewhat  chilly  stoves,  catch 
and  hold  what  heat  there  is.  It  was 
approved  reindeer  country.  Every 
moment  we  scanned  the  distant 
sloj)es  for  some  moving  ob;ect  that 
could  mean  but  one  thing. 

The  morning  wore  away,  the  after- 
noon was  nearly  gone.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  dark  to  fear  as  the  night 
hours  approached,  but  there  were 
other  considerations,  such  as  foo<l 
and  rest  and  a  glowing  fire,  those 
"chill  ancestral  sj^aces"  ])all  in  time, 
especially  as  the  day  had  been  one 
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long  acrobatic  endeavour  to  keep  the 
postage  stamp  on  top  of  my  charger. 
Once  he  sneezed  and  lost  his  bit.  so 
careless  of  him,  but  with  ^^rave  con- 
cern the  string  was  readjusted  behind 
his  ears  by  the  string  man,  who 
was  never  far  away. 

Seven  o'clock  and   still  no  sign. 
Updal  on  a  boulder  had  been  looking 
long    toward    the    west;    suddenly 
he  slipped  down  the  east  side  and 
motioned  for  us  to  dismount  noise- 
lessly and  anchoring  the  horses  with 
stones,  led  an  elaborate  stalk  to  the 
crown  of   a   near   hill.      On  raising 
our  heads  over  it  cautiously,  a  great 
sweep  '^f  desolation  came  in  view. 
At  first  I  saw  nothing  different,  then, 
about  a  riiilc  otT  a  brown  patch  like 
a  dried  leaf  on  a  sheet  began  to  move 
zig-zag    slowly    then    swiftly    in    a 
straight   line   and    disappeared.      It 
was    my   first   glimpse  of   reindeer. 
Over  a  thousand  were  in  the  herd, 
Updal  said,  as  we  hurried  for\vard. 
They  had  been  feeding  and  had  not 
become    visible    until    passing    over 
the  snow  surface  and  they  had  dis- 
appeared for  me  where  the  brown- 
grey   earth    swallowed    their    colour 


again.  Fortunately,  tmalanned  they 
were  coining  diagonally  toward  us. 
I  saw  them  again  nearer  and  they 
looked  like  maggots  crawling  swiftly 
along. 

Another  hour  of  ]\atient  progres- 
sion behind  sheltering  knolls  and 
boulders,  when  Ui)dal  motioned  for 
still  greater  care  and  to  get  readv  to 
'shoot.' 

The  silence  of  that  man-ncglcctod 
place  was  broken  l-)y  a  curious  low 
sound,  like  the  noises  of  stiff  pajXT 
being  cmmpled,  or  of  a  Katydid 
chorus  muffled  to  ])ianissimo;  'this 
sank  a\vay  into  the  quiet,  then  began 
again  louder.  Ujxlal  ])ulled  '  us 
still  closer  into  the  hollow  where 
we  were  hidden.  The  noises  stopped 
again.  Quickly  he  urged  us  between 
some  boulders  and  around  a  little 
knoll;  theti  a  \vonflerful  vision  pre- 
sented itself,  a  great  herd  of  grey- 
brown  animals  with  snag-like  antlers, 
suggesting  a  ilooded  forest,  were 
grouped  between  a  lakelet  and  some 
rock-walled  steeps,  a  family  party 
at  home  in  a  most  appropriate 
reindeer  drawing-room.  Quietly 
were  they  feeding,  some  drinking  at  a 
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grev-eved  tx)o1.  a  stm/a  was  nursing 
her  kalv,  a  young  white  6« A'  was 
scratching  his  hardening  horn  v.'ith 
a  casual  hind  foot.  Iwo  nckkcr 
were  buLling  each  other  m  youthful 
play.  We  were  admitted  to  the 
mysteries  of  their  wild  life.  So 
fascinated.  I  almost  forgot  the  hunt- 
er's duty,  but  quickly  fired  a  shot. 

The   herd   was   drifting   our   way 
and  the  wind  was  right,  so  we  waited. 
At  forty  yards  I  fired  again  and  got 
what  proVed   a   fine   picture.      Still 
they  came.     Finally  when  one  huge 
buck  was  withm  twelye  feet  I  snapped 
again.     The    click    of    the    camera 
—always    that    mischieyous   click- 
betrayed  me,  the  buck  threw  up  his 
head,    gaye    the    loud    alarm-snort. 
Eyer'y  head   went  up  and  snorted. 
The  "herd    wheeled    about.      Whiff! 
the   paper  crackling   of  their  hoofs 
rippled   from   end    to   end    as   they 
swayed  to  the  right,  to  the  left  and 
were  gone.     They  did  not  seem  to 
wa^k  or  run.  they  simply  went,  with 
a  crash  of  little  clicks  that  the  hooves 
made  when  raised. 

They   were   gone;  but   they   had 
left  the  memory  of  their  presence 


and  the  iHiwarmed.  unflovvered  coun- 
try was  desolate  no  longer.  I  had 
seen  the  life  it  cherishes  and  as  the 
sjjirit  of  an  owner  ]>ervades  his  room 
though  absent,  this  vast  attic  of  the 
world  seemed  a  proper  setting  for 
those  mild -eyed  silver-coated  crea- 
tures, descended  from  the  North 
Wind. 

Carefully  we  carried  our  hunting 
troj)hies  back  to  Nystuen,  an  easy 
matter,  several  hundrcfl  reindeer 
had  but  the  weight  of  a  sheet  of 
paper;  and  although  antiquities  are 
honourable,  one  time-worn  adage 
must  be  cast  off.  as  a  rcnsdyr  casts 
his  winter  coat,  for  we  had  managed 
to  "  eat  the  cake  and  have  it  too." 


